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AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  CROWN. 

How  is  Civil  War  to  be  averted  from  Ireland?  It  has  been 
brought  very  close,  yet  half  the  people  have  refused  to  see  it. 
Ulster,  apparently,  is  too  remote  to  stir  their  sluggish  imagination. 
And  even  now,  when  the  country  has  at  last  begun  to  shake  off 
its  indifference  to  a  problem  which  ought  to  be  engaging  its 
closest  attention,  it  is  still  reluctant  to  believe  that  men  will 
deliberately  choose  to  face  death  rather  than  submit  to  a  form  of 
government  which  they  detest.  People  read  eagerly  enough — 
though  of  late  they  have  been  somew'hat  sated  with  these  things 
—of  bloodshed  and  civil  war  in  other  lands ;  they  refuse  to 
contemplate  the  idea  of  such  horrors  taking  place  in  their  own 
midst.  Yet  the  portents  still  point  that  way.  Very  few  really 
expect  a  settlement  as  a  result  of  the  informal  negotiations, 
which  at  the  time  of  writing  have  not  yet  begun.  But  if  there 
is  no  settlement,  the  only  alternatives  are  a  General  Election  or 
the  coercion  of  Ulster.  And  the  latter  means  civil  war. 

Ulster  has  given  overwhelming  proof  that  she  will  stand  by  the 
Covenant.  She  can  only  give  one  proof  more,  and  that  is  by 
establishing  the  Provisional  Government  and  calling  out  her 
Volunteer  Force.  She  has  now  nearly  90,000  men  in  active  train¬ 
ing.  By  Christmas  the  number  will  almost  certainly  be  increased 
to  100,000.  The  result  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  at  Lady- 
bank,  when  he  talked  of  coercion  with  one  breath  and  of  informal 
conference  wdth  the  next,  was  a  rush  of  new  recruits  to  the  ranks. 
The  leaders  of  the  Dublin  Volunteers  have  undertaken  to  hold 
in  readiness  a  force  of  at  least  two  thousand  men  for  service 
wherever  required  by  their  friends  in  Belfast.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  holding  camps  of  military  instruction  through¬ 
out  the  winter.  The  force  grows  more  workmanlike  from  week 
to  w’eek.  The  military  material  in  its  ranks  is  as  good  as  can 
be  found  in  the  w’hole  world.  These  hard,  determined  men 
are  out  to  maintain  a  principle,  not  merely  with  ballot  papers, 
but  with  rifles.  In  modern  political  history  nothing  has  been 
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more  criminal  than  the  paltry  attempt  of  paltry  politicians  to 
deride  the  Ulster  movement  and  ridicule  the  threats  of  resistance. 
For  a  time  they  succeeded  in  poisoning  public  opinion.  Kow 
the  country  knows  better.  Mr.  liedmond  may  continue  to  storm 
against  the  Ulster  movement  as  “gigantic  bluff  and  blackmail,” 
and  perorate  about  the  “fury  of  fanatics”  and  “the  bludgeons  of 
bullies,”  but  he  will  make  no  impression  on  Ulster ;  and  the 
stronger  his  language,  the  more  certain  we  may  be  that  he  knows 
he  will  have  to  yield  much  or  lose  all. 

Very  few,  we  say,  have  any  confidence  that  a  settlement  will 
follow  the  informal  interchange  of  views  offered  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  minimum  demand  of  Ulster  is  said  to  be  the 
exclusion  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Donegal,  w'hich  would  be  left  cut  off  like  an  island  from  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  Are  such  terms  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Government  in  the  teeth  of  the  furious  opposition  of  j\Ir. 
Redmond?  The  angry  repudiation  and  denials  of  The  Times’ 
forecast  of  the  Government’s  offer  hold  out  no  such  hope. 
Is  the  Unionist  Party  in  Great  Britain  prepared  to  drop  its 
hostility  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  join  with  the  Government 
in  imposing  those  terms  upon  Mr.  Redmond?  Can  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond  accept  “exclusion”  in  face  of  all  the  furious  invective 
Avhich  he  has  poured  upon  it?  He  must  be  an  invincible  optimist 
indeed  who  is  hopeful  of  a  settlement,  however  anxious  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition  may  be  to  reach  one,  knowing,  as 
they  do,  the  incalculable  perils  which  wdll  follow  on  failure.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  tied  neck  and  heels  by  his  obligations  to  the 
Irish  Nationalists  and  by  the  stringent  cords  of  the  Parliament 
Act.  Not  even  the  stately  dignity  of  his  speeches  can  cover  up  the 
deplorable  indignities  of  his  position.  How  he  has  come  to  get 
there  is  another  story.  But  there  he  is.  The  only  honest 
course — that  of  a  General  Election — is  plain  before  him.  But  if 
he  takes  it,  he  betrays  his  Coalition.  If  he  does  not  take  it,  he 
betrays  his  country  and  his  King.  It  is  not  that  he  loves  the 
Coalition.  His  attitude  towards  its  various  sections  is  very  like 
that  of  Charles  II.  to  his  mistresses.  He  uses  them,  but  he  does 
not  love  them.  The  fetters  gall,-  but  he  can’t  get  free.  There  is 
usually  something  to  be  said  for  a  Coalition  w'hich  includes  all 
parties  in  the  State.  But  this  is  a  Coalition  which  leaves  out 
the  largest  party  and  combines  only  those  which  are  pledged  to 
sectional  destruction. 

The  P^nionist  leaders  and  the  Unionist  Press  have  concentrated 
on  a  demand  for  a  General  Election.  They  have  done  right. 
That  is  the  only  w^ay  out  of  the  w'orst  perils  with  which  the 
position  is  surrounded.  It  will  not,  indeed,  solve  all  the  diffi- 
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culties.  If  the  Unionists  won,  the  resources  of  their  statesman¬ 
ship  w'ould  immediately  be  taxed  to  the  uttermost ,  for  they  would 
have  to  seek  another  solution  of  the  Irish  problem,  and  the 
Nationalists  might  be  relied  upon  to  make  the  task  as  hard  as 
possible.  But  while  no  one  can  pretend  to  foretell  exactly  what 
would  be  the  situation  in  the  South  of  Ireland  in  the  event  of 
a  Unionist  victory,  anyone  can  foresee  what  a  hideous  welter 
there  will  be  if  this  Bill  be  thrust  upon  the  Statute  Book  without 
the  people  being  consulted,  and  if  the  Government  attempt  the 
coercion  of  Ulster  by  moving  British  regiments  into  the  so-called 
disaffected  areas — the  adjective  is,  of  course,  ludicrous,  con¬ 
sidering  that  their  disaffection  is  prompted  by  their  passionate 
attachment  to  the  Union — of  the  North-East  of  Ireland. 

It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  Unionist  leaders 
that  if  the  Home  Eule  Bill  is  submitted  to  the  country  at  a 
General  Election  and  the  country  returns  the  present  Coalition 
to  power,  they  will  loyally  accept  its  verdict.  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  have  put  that  beyond  all  doubt.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  Lord  Curzon  have  pledged,  so  far  as  it  can  be  pledged, 
the  consent  of  the  Unionist  Peers  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We 
take  those  pledges  to  mean  that  they  would  in  the  event  described 
pass  the  Home  Eule  Bill,  as  they  passed  the  Budget  of  1909, 
though  they  can  pretend  no  false  conversion  to  principles  which 
they  detest.  Moreover,  they  have  explicitly  promised  that  if 
the  country  approves  the  Home  Eule  Bill,  they  will  cease  en¬ 
couraging  Ulster  in  her  preparations  for  resistance.  Ulster  in 
that  event  would  be  left  to  her  own  devices.  The  Unionist  Party 
w'ould  bow  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  people,  and  as  a  party 
which  has  accepted  the  democratic  principle,  it  could  not  do 
anything  else.  Again,  it  is  quite  an  open  secret  that  if  the 
Government  took  the  judgment  of  the  constituencies  upon  the 
Home  Eule  Bill,  the  Ulster  movement  itself  would  be  profoundly 
modified.  The  danger  of  civil  war  would  either  wholly  vanish  or 
would  be  enormously  lessened  in  extent.  The  whole  situation 
would  be  transformed.  What  more  than  anything  else  has 
aroused  the  anger  of  Ulstermen  is  the  feeling  that  they  have 
been  tricked ;  that  their  interests  have  been  trafficked  away ; 
that  they  have  been  used  as  a  mere  counter  in  a  deal  between 
the  Government  and  the  Irish  Nationalists.  Mr.  Asquith  has 
repeatedly  denied  the  existence  of  any  bargain  between  him  and 
his  allies.  But  it  is  easy  to  make  denials  while  the  term  in 
question  is  not  strictly  defined.  If  there  is  no  “bargain,”  there 
must  at  least  be  some  understanding ;  no  one  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  politics  imagines  that  the  Eadicals  and  the  Nationalists 
have  quite  accidentally  and  independently  found  themselves 
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acting  in  unison.  Ulster,  indeed,  would  not  be  the  more  reconciled 
to  Home  Kule  because  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  had  decided 
at  the  polls  that  she  should  form  part  of  the  Home  Kule  scheme. 
But  at  least  she  would  know  that  she  had  been  deliberately 
thrown  out  of  the  Union  by  the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  fully 
seized  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  entirely  callous  to  her  fervent 
Appeals.  And  that  she  refuses  to  believe  till  further  doubt  is 
made  impossible  by  the  vote  of  the  electors  themselves. 

A  General  Election,  therefore,  would  make  all  the  difference 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Unionist  Party  towards  Ulster ;  and  it 
would  appreciably  modify  the  attitude  of  Ulster  herself.  If  she 
still  resolved  to  resist,  she  would  know  that  she  must  depend  on 
her  own  right  arm  alone  ;  and  knowing  that,  the  danger  of  civil 
war  would  be  lessened  a  hundredfold.  Inasmuch  as  the  avoidance 
of  civil  war  is  the  one  point  with  which  we  are  here  concerned, 
we  need  not  dwell  on  such  other  cogent  arguments  for  an  election 
as  that  the  Home  Rule  issue  was  not  fairly  placed  before  the 
country  last  time,  that  the  electors  never  realised  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  scheme  implied  the  forcible  coercion  of  Ulster,  or  that  they 
little  understood,  when  they  accepted  the  Parliament  Bill,  that 
they  were  giving  the  Government  carte  blanche  to  pass  any  Home 
Rule  scheme  they  liked,  without  submitting  it  again  to  the 
judgment  of  the  country.  These  general  propositions  are  con¬ 
troverted,  of  course,  by  Radical  partisans,  but  they  are  not 
seriously  denied  by  men  of  moderate  views,  and  they  have  a 
cumulative  effect  in  making  irresistible  the  demand  for  a  General 
Election  before  the  Home  Rule  Bill  leaves  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  third  time.  A  General  Election,  as  contemplated  by  the 
Government  between  the  passing  of  the  Bill  and  the  appointed 
day  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  Irish  Parliament,  would 
be,  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  phrase,  a  “grossly  immoral”  proceeding. 
The  Unionist  demand  is  for  an  election  before  the  Bill  is  passed 
for  the  third  time,  and  such  an  election  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
possible  way  of  avoiding  civil  war. 

How,  then,  is  a  General  Election  to  be  got?  The  Government 
certainly  will  not  grant  it  voluntarily.  Mr.  Birrell  has  spoken 
contemptuously  of  the  Unionist  demand  as  “silly  talk.”  Mr. 
Redmond  has  said  that  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country  is 
“unthinkable.”  Mr.  Churchill  at  Dundee  “utterly  repudiated 
the  necessity  for  any  fresh  electoral  appeal,”  and  said  that  his 
colleagues  meant  to  settle  the  Irish  question  “in  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  Parliament.”  The  more  the  verdict  of  by-elections 
goes  against  the  Government,  the  more  certainly  will  they  refuse 
a  General  Election.  That  is  the  way  of  all  Governments.  Their 
clutch  is  always  the  hardest  the  moment  before  they  are  forced 
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to  let  go.  And  this  Government  will  cling  tighter  than  any, 
because,  thanks  to  the  outrageous  Parliament  Act,  if  it  loses  one 
measure  by  an  adverse  vote  of  the  electorate,  it  will  lose  all. 

Can,  then,  the  Government  be  forced  to  a  Dissolution?  That 
is  a  question  which  many  jjeople  are  now  seriously  asking.  If  a 
General  Election  alone  can  save  the  country  from  civil  war,  and 
if  the  Government  refuse— as  they  do  refuse — to  grant  it,  then  it 
surely  becomes  the  duty  of  Unionists  to  force  it  by  any  means 
they  can.  It  could  be  done,  but  it  would  take  men  in  deadly 
earnest  to  do  it.  The  Government  of  the  country  woidd  have  to 
be  made  impossible.  The  Parliamentary  machine  would  have  to 
be  stopped.  Politics  would  suddenly  cease  to  be  a  game.  The 
military  metaphors  which  are  now  the  commonplace  of  political 
language,  would  begin  to  correspond  with  facts.  We  pride  our¬ 
selves  in  this  country  on  the  genial  atmosphere  in  which  our 
political  differences  are  fought  out,  on  the  friendly  personal  rela¬ 
tions  that  exist  between  political  opponents,  and  on  the  frequency 
with  which  keen  rivals  meet  on  common  platforms.  To  advocate  a 
general  rupture  of  those  good  relations  and  a  bitter  ostracism  of 
one’s  political  opponents,  wdll  have  to  some  an  impossible,  to 
others  almost  a  ridiculous  sound.  But  that  can  only  be  because 
they  will  not  believe  that  there  is  a  real  danger  of  civil  war,  or 
that  bloodshed  can  occur  while  the  two  parties  are  still  meeting  on 
common  platforms  and  their  leaders  are  still  playing  friendly 
games  at  golf.  Those  who  believe  that  civil  war  is  the 
worst  calamity  that  can  overtake  a  nation,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  heading  straight  in  that  direction  by  their  refusal  to  grant 
a  General  Election,  would  be  well  justified  in  taking  any  steps, 
however  desperate,  to  force  by  pressure  what  is  contemptiiously 
refused  to  an  equitable  demand. 

The  cost  of  forcing  a  Dissolution  by  means  like  these — by  the 
breaking  of  the  Parliamentary  machine,  by  defiance  of  the  law, 
by  the  open  rupture  of  private  friendships,  by  setting  an  example 
of  law-breaking  w'hich  others,  with  not  a  tithe  of  the  excuse, 
would  not  be  slow  to  follow — would  indeed  be  terribly  high.  It 
would  lower  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  face  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  Empire  in  the  face  of  the  w’orld.  It  would  react  disastrously 
upon  the  Services.  It  would  shatter  the  British  national  reputa¬ 
tion  for  political  compromise  and  common-sense.  But  with 
whom  would  the  ultimate  responsibility  rest?  It  would  rest  with 
the  Ministers  who  have  usurped  to  themselves  in  a  broken 
Constitution  all  the  attributes  of  absolutism.  They  are  contem¬ 
plating  the  forcible  subjection  of  a  million  of  the  King’s  most 
loyal  subjects  to  a  rule  which  they  loathe  and  detest.  They 
claim  that  they  have  been  authorised  to  do  so.  The  claim  is 
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false.  And  they  “utterly  repudiate”  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
because  they  see  in  a  General  Election  the  practical  certainty 
of  their  own  downfall  and  the  loss  of  the  fruits  of  three  years 
of  partisan  intrigue. 

There  is  only  one  alternative  to  getting  rid  of  the  King’s 
Ministers  by  the  means  that  have  been  suggested.  That  is  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Crown  and  the  use  of  the  Prerogative.  That, 
too ,  would  be  a  hazardous  expedient ,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  minds 
of  many  men  are  slowly  turning  in  that  direction.  Why,  they  are 
beginning  to  ask,  should  not  the  King  assert  himself  at  such 
a  desperate  juncture  and  save  the  country  from  the  disaster  into 
which  it  is  rushing?  The  actual  power  to  do  so  is  not  in  dispute. 
If  the  King  were  to  send  for  Mr.  Asquith  and  desire  him  and 
his  colleagues  to  return  their  Seals  of  Office,  Mr.  Asquith  must 
needs  comply.  He  might  protest.  He  might,  darkly  or  plainly, 
hint  at  certain  consequences  that  might  follow.  But  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  would  take  place.  The  power  of  the  King  to  dismiss  his 
Ministers  has  never  lapsed.  It  has  fallen  into  abeyance  ;  we  had 
hoped  that  it  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  But  not  one  of  Mr. 
Asquith’s  predecessors  can  have  foreseen  such  a  situation  as  the 
present. 

Let  us  consider  the  King’s  actual  position.  He  sees  the  country 
fast  drifting  towards  bloodshed.  He  sees  half  his  subjects — only 
a  General  Election  can  determine  whether  it  is  rather  more  or 
rather  less  than  half — passionately  opposed  to  his  existing 
Ministers,  whose  honour  is  so  rooted  in  dishonour  that  they  dare 
not  appeal  to  the  country.  In  such  desperate  circumstances,  what 
is  a  constitutional  Sovereign  to  do?  Is  he  to  call,  like  Pilate,  for 
a  basin  of  water  and  publicly  wash  his  hands  of  all  responsibility? 
If  he  does,  can  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  divest  himself  of  sTich 
responsibility  by  the  plea  that  he  can  do  nothing  except  on  the 
advice  of  Ministers?  Would  such  a  plan  be  valid?  Pilate’s  plea 
has  not  been  admitted.  Would  the  King’s  be  held  good  before 
the  bar  of  History?  Is  the  King  of  England  a  cipher  only?  He 
wears  the  Crown,  but  has  his  sceptre  wholly  passed  to  his 
Cabinet?  Must  the  Sovereign  do  nothing  to  save  the  State, 
when  by  a  single  word  he  could  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  his  people?  If  King  George  were  to  say  to  his 
Ministers,  “You  say  that  the  country  is  master ;  the  country  shall 
decide,”  what  then?  These  are  the  questions  which  people  are 
asking.  Till  lately  they  never  thought  to  ask  them  But 
they  never  contemplated  that  things  could  be  brought  by  British 
statesmen,  trained  in  the  great  traditions  of  Gladstone,  Peel, 
Canning,  and  the  two  Pitts,  to  such  a  hateful,  miserable  pass. 

Let  us  recall  what  Cromwell  said  to  Whitelocke  when,  utterly 
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sick  and  weary  of  the  wrangling  saints  who  passed  for  statesmen, 
he  was  contemplating  the  ejection  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
“Unless,”  he  said,  “there  be  some  authority  and  pow'er  so  full 
and  so  high  as  to  keep  things  in  better  order  and  that  may  be 
a  check  to  these  exorbitances,  it  will  be  impossible  in  human 
reason  to  prevent  our  ruin.”  “I  am  pushed  on,”  he  said  again, 
“by  two  parties  to  do  that,  the  consideration  of  the  issue  whereof 
makes  my  hair  stand  on  end.”  And  again,  during  the  dramatic 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  remnants  of  the  Long 
Parliament  passed  out  with  shrill  protests  against  their  forcible 
ejection,  Cromwell  said  with  bitterness  :  “It’s  you  that  have 
forced  me  to  do  this,  for  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day 
that  He  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of 
this  work.”  Yet  what  was  the  result  of  that  usurpation?  “So 
far  as  I  could  discern,”  said  Cromw^ell,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
eighteen  months  later,  “there  w'as  not  so  much  as  the  barking 
of  a  dog  or  any  general  or  visible  repining  at  it.” 

Many  dogs  would  bark,  and  a  great  many  more  curs  would 
yelp,  if  a  Dissolution  were  brought  about  by  the  Poyal  Preroga¬ 
tive.  No  misrepresentation  wnuld  be  too  foul  to  serve.  It  would  be 
said  that  the  Crown  was  seeking  to  recover  its  lost  authority. 
The  Colonial  Secretary,  a  few  weeks  ago,  speaking  in  a  tone  like 
that  w'hich  his  ancestor  may  have  employed  at  Eunnymede,  said 
that  any  “  extra -constitutional  action  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
would  reduce  it  to  a  hopeless  ruin  which  no  one  would  attempt  to 
rebuild.”  Neville  himself  could  not  have  surpassed  such  insolence. 
If  Mr.  Harcourt  spoke  for  the  Cabinet,  and  nowadays  no  one 
can  be  sure  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  speaks  for  any  but  himself, 
that  means  that  the  Government  would  declare  war  against  the 
Crown  itself,  if  the  King  demanded  a  Dissolution.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  they  wnuld.  But  it  would  tax  even  the  basest 
ingenuity  to  twnst  the  action  of  the  King  in  insisting  that  the 
country  shall  be  consulted  before  British  bayonets  are  used  ir; 
Ulster  into  an  attempt  to  restore  any  lost  fragment  of  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Crown.  That  would  be  a  totally  different  use 
of  the  Prerogative  from  the  exercise  of  the  Eoyal  Veto  upon  legis¬ 
lation.  For  the  latter  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  and  no  one 
now  suggests  it.  But  for  the  King  to  demand  an  election  is  for 
the  King  to  assert,  not  the  supremacy  of  the  Crowm,  but  the 
supremacy  of  the  people. 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  last  two  occasions  w’hen  a  King 
of  England  exercised  the  prerogative  of  dissolution.  The  last 
but  one  was  in  1784.  “The  King  wnuld  not  dare  do  it,”  said  the 
genial  gamester.  Fox,  Such  was  his  reply  to  the  Under  Secretary, 
w'ho  broke  in  upon  him  at  a  jovial  supper-party  with  the  tidings 
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that  the  King  demanded  the  return  of  his  seal  of  office.  His 
Bill  for  the  Better  Government  of  India — how  close  the  title  is  to 
that  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill — had  just  been  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  North  and  Fox  were  dilatory 
about  resigning.  George  III.,  impatient  to  be  rid  of  them,  sent 
them  their  dismissal.  “The  King  would  not  dare  do  it,”  said 
Fox.  But  the  message  was  true  enough.  George  III.  had  dared 
and  that  unceremonious  dismissal  opened  the  door  to  Pitt’s  long 
and  glorious  administration. 

Exactly  half  a  century  later,  William  IV.  handed  a  memoran¬ 
dum  to  Lord  Melbourne  one  morning  at  Brighton,  in  which  the 
Prime  Minister  was  bluntly  told  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
required.  Melbourne  had  WTitten  to  the  King  offering  either  to 
reconstruct  his  Cabinet  or  to  retire  from  office,  and  he  had  gone 
dowm  to  the  Pavilion  to  talk  matters  over.  After  an  indecisive 
discussion  lasting  a  whole  evening,  the  King  next  morning  wrote 
out  a  summary  dismissal,  summoned  Wellington  and  Peel  to  his 
side,  and  thus  the  triumphant  Reform  Administration,  after 
frequent  reorganisations  in  the  space  of  tw^o  or  three  years,  came 
tumbling  to  the  ground. 

Such  were  the  last  two  occasions  on  which  a  King  of  England 
dismissed  his  Ministers.  Melbourne,  it  is  true,  had  offered  to 
resign,  but  he  had  not  meant  it  to  be  a  firm  offer,  and  his 
resignation  wras  interpreted  as  a  dismissal.  In  the  case  of  North 
and  Fox,  there  was  no  ambiguity  whatsoever.  George  III.  dis¬ 
missed  them  of  his  owm  volition,  after  they  had  suffered  defeat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  resented  the  order  of  their  going, 
but  they  did  not  challenge  the  constitutional  right  of  the  King 
to  use  the  Prerogative  of  Dissolution. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises: — Can  w^e  go  straight  back  to 
1834  and  1784,  or  have  things  so  changed  in  the  meantime  that 
the  Prerogative  of  Dissolution  has  become  obsolete  from  disuse? 
It  is  no  occasion  for  sophistical  pleading.  Let  the  facts  he 
frankly  stated. 

Technically,  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  King’s  power  to  dismiss 
Ministers  remains  undiminished.  He  must,  it  is  true,  act  on 
the  advice  of  Ministers,  but  if  he  can  find  an  alternative  Ministry 
to  the  one  w^hich  he  dismisses,  his  action  remains  strictly  con¬ 
stitutional.  In  this  case,  the  alternative  Ministry  is  ready  to  his 
hand.  It  would  take  office  and  immediately  dissolve,  and  the 
General  Election  for  which  t  he  Unionist  leaders  have  been  pressing 
for  months  past  and  wdth  ever-increasing  vehemence,  w’ould  be  at 
once  secured.  But  it  will  be  said  that  modern  Ministers  do  not 
resign,  and  therefore  cannot  be  dismissed,  except  of  their  own  free 
w’ill ,  so  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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That,  it  will  be  urged,  is  the  supreme  difference  between  the  cur¬ 
rent  constitutional  doctrine  of  1913  and  that  of  1784,  and  no  one, 
of  course,  can  pretend  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  lost  the  confidence  of 
his  Coalition.  On  a  direct  vote  of  confidence  he  would  certainly 
secure  a  majority  of  three  figures.  Moreover,  while  the  House 
is  not  sitting.  Ministers  themselves  are  supposed  to  be  the  judges 
of  whether  they  retain  their  followers’  confidence  or  not.  Again, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  present  instance.  Individual  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  case  of  Parliament  has  been  utterly  stamped 
out :  the  public  salaries  of  members  bind  them  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  pays  them  every  bit  as  firmly  as  when  they  were 
bought  by  a  sinecure  or  a  job.  Mr.  Asquith  can  rely  with  perfect 
confidence  upon  the  absolute  docility  of  every  group  of  his 
Coalition. 

Such  is  the  argument  against  the  use  of  the  Prerogative.  But 
look  at  the  case  on  the  other  side.  The  doctrine  has  sprung  up 
in  these  ultra-democratic  days  that  it  is  not  enough  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  certain  only  of  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  must  also  have  the  continued  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  electorate.  Our  modern  democrats,  by  their 
frequent  appeals  to  and  flatteries  of  the  electorate,  have  gone 
far  to  break  down  the  old  theory  of  Eepresentative  Government 
which  insisted  that  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people 
enjoyed  a  perfectly  free  hand  to  do  their  pleasure  as  soon  as  they 
had  been  honoured  with  the  people’s  choice.  Are  the  King’s 
present  advisers  sure  that  they  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
people  who  gave  them  their  majority  three  years  ago?  All  w’e 
know^  for  certain  is  that  one  half  of  the  people  regard  them  not 
merely  with  dislike,  but  with  loathing,  and  attribute  to  them 
and  to  their  influence  the  worst  aggravation  of  the  multitudinous 
ills  from  which  the  country  is  suffering.  They  have  deliberately 
thrown  the  Constitution  out  of  gear.  They  have  destroyed  its 
old  safeguards.  They  have  never  placed  either  this  Bill  or  its 
cardinal  principles  honestly  before  the  electors.  They  do  not 
mean  to  do  so  unless  they  are  driven  to  the  polls  by  force.  They 
have  brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  civil  war,  and  though 
they  still  pretend  to  retain  the  unbroken  confidence  of  the 
electors,  they  shrink  with  unaffected  alarm  from  putting  their 
pretensions  to  the  test. 

What,  we  repeat,  is  the  duty  of  the  Crown  in  such  a  situation? 
Is  it  not  to  save  the  State  from  civil  war?  The  Prerogative  of 
Bissolution  has  never  been  abolished  ;  it  has  been  retained  for 
grave  emergency.  The  emergency  is  here.  The  Government 
did  not  hesitate  three  years  ago  to  extort  from  the  King  his 
consent  to  the  creation,  if  necessary,  of  three  or  four  hundred 
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Peers  in  order  to  batter  down  the  opposition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  compel  them  to  sacrifice  their  Veto.  They  did  not 
fear,  to  serve  their  party  ends,  to  open  the  ancient  armoury  of 
the  Crown  and  take  out  a  rusty  weapon.  Will  the  people  of 
England  misjudge  their  King  if,  to  save  the  land  from  civil  war 
he  insists  that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  he  asked 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  this  Home  Eule  Bill  and  on  Ulster’s 
inflexible  will?  Are  Ministers  so  fearful  of  facing  the  people  that, 
if  their  Sovereign  insists,  they  will  turn  and  rend  the  Throne? 

The  real  question  is  not  what  base  misrepresentation  will  be 
placed  ujx)n  the  action  of  the  Crown,  but  whether  the  occasion 
justifies  such  use  of  the  Prerogative.  Partisanship  has  been 
running  riot  in  England  in  the  last  few  years.  Politics  have  been 
soaked  in  duplicity  and  dishonesty.  The  words  of  Cromwell, 
which  have  already  been  quoted,  are  applicable  to  the  very  letter : 
“Unless  there  be  some  authority  and  power  so  full  and  so  high 
as  to  keep  things  in  better  order  and  that  may  be  a  check  to 
these  exorbitances,  it  will  be  impossible  in  human  reason  to 
prevent  our  ruin.”  Where  are  we  to  look  for  such  authority  and 
power  if  not  to  the  CroWn?  If  Ministers  will  not  appeal  to  the 
country  because  they  cannot,  and  cannot  because  they  dare  not, 
let  the  Crown  intervene.  If  Ministers  are  so  entangled  with 
party  cords  that  they  will  make  no  honest  effort  to  avert  civil 
war,  let  the  Crown  appeal  from  them  to  the  people.  We  believe 
that  there  would  be  such  an  uprising  of  loyal  men  in  response 
as  would  surprise  our  brawling  demagogues.  The  heart  of 
England  craves  for  fair  compromise  and  decent,  quiet,  honest 
government.  If  the  King  will  but  step  forth  and  appeal  to  his 
people,  all  the  best  elements  in  the  nation  will  rally  to  his  side. 

a>. 
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It  is  no  difficult  task  to  prove  that  every  party  in  the  State,  and 
every  friend  of  the  British  Empire,  is  deeply  concerned  to 
secure  a  form  of  Home  Rule  which  will  secure  the  acquiescence, 
if  not  the  approval,  of  all  sections  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  This 
task  of  necessity  involves  the  conciliation  of  Ulster,  or,  to  speak 
by  the  book,  of  those  four  counties  of  Ulster  where  there  is  at 
present  a  majority  opposed  to  Home  Rule.  It  is  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  Ulster  as  a  province,  speaking  by  the  voice  of  the 
majority  of  her  accredited  Parliamentary  representatives,  is  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  that  has  twice  passed  through  the  Imperial 
House  of  Commons  by  three-figure  majorities.  It  is  only  a 
minority  in  Ulster  that  opposes  it. 

The  Nationalist  Party,  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Unionist  Party, 
and  the  strenuous  Ulster  minority  whom  I  hope  I  may  without 
offence  describe  as  the  Covenant  Party,  have  all  an  interest, 
though  by  no  means  an  equal  interest,  in  securing  such  improve¬ 
ments,  or  at  least  alterations  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  would 
make  Home  Rule  universally  acceptable. 

If  the  Nationalist  Party  w'ere,  as  its  opponents  assert,  anxious 
only  for  immediate  triumph  and  subsequent  domination,  they 
would  have  no  motive  for  conciliating  the  hostile  Ulster  minority. 
Home  Rule  is  assured,  with  the  consent  of  the  Covenant  Party 
or  w'ithout  its  consent.  Next  year  it  will  pass  into  law.  So 
much  Mr.  Asquith  has  expressly  declared,  and  he  is  in  a  position 
to  give  effect  to  his  words. 

His  declaration  was,  indeed,  superfluous.  It  is  idle  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  or  not  there  was  a  mandate  from  the  con¬ 
stituents  for  the  Home  Rule  Bill  at  all,  or  any,  of  the  last  three 
elections.  There  is  never  any  mandate  for  any  Bill  at  any 
election.  The  constituency  express  their  confidence  in  a  party 
that  is  committed  to  a  certain  policy,  and  empower  that  party 
to  carry  that  policy  into  effect.  At  the  last  three  elections  the 
Liberal  Party  were  committed  to  Home  Rule.  At  the  last  two 
elections,  if  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  dominant  issue,  it  w’as 
made  abundantly  clear,  especially  by  the  Unionists  themselves, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Lords’  veto  meant  the  passing  of  Home 
Rule,  and  the  constituents  on  that  understanding  voted  for  the 
abolition  of  the  veto. 

A  new  election  would  settle  nothing.  The  only  real  opposition 
to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  at  present  is  the  opposition  of  the  Covenant 
Party,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  declared  that  the  Covenanter’s 
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opposition  would  not  be  in  the  least  abated  however  emphatically 
or  repeatedly  the  British  electorate  might  pronounce  in  its  favour 
If  the  Covenanters  declared  themselves  willing  to  be  bound  by 
the  result  of  a  general  election  no  one  can  doubt  what  the  result 
would  be.  The  British  electorate  is  only  too  anxious  to  finally 
settle  the  perplexing  Irish  question  on  the  basis  of  Home  Kule. 
But  for  Mr.  Asquith  to  consent  to  a  general  election  under  the 
circumstances  would  be  to  hand  over  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  the 
veto  which  the  Parliament  Act  wrested  from  the  House  of  Lords 
with  this  distinction — the  House  of  Lords  always  professed  itself 
willing  to  be  bound  by  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  constitu- 
encies,  which  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  prepared  to  defy. 

The  Government  would  create  a  disastrous  precedent ;  it  would 
abandon  its  elementary  functions ;  it  would  expose  itself  to  well- 
merited  and  unmitigated  contempt  if  it  sacrificed  its  settled  policy 
in  obedience,  not  to  reason  or  argument,  but  to  the  threat  of 
armed  resistance. 

Home  Buie  is  therefore  secure;  but  the  Nationalists  are  not 
merely  anxious  for  Home  Buie,  they  are  anxious  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  complete  success  of  the  Home  Buie  administration 
which  Covenanters  are  prepared  to  obstruct.  They  want  a  united 
Ireland,  they  want  not  the  sulky  acquiescence,  but  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  Ulster  minority,  and,  subject  to  the  two  great 
essentials  of  an  Irish  Parliament  and  an  Irish  Executive  re¬ 
sponsible  to  that  Parliament,  they  are  willing  to  make  all  reason¬ 
able  or  unreasonable  concessions  to  secure  Home  Buie  by  consent. 
As  there  will  be  no  attempt  at  religious  or  civil  persecution,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  any  safeguards,  however  unnecessary,  that 
the  Covenant  Party  may  devise  to  prevent  such  an  attempt. 

The  Liberal  Party  has  its  own  reasons  for  wanting  Home  Buie 
by  consent.  It  wants  to  pass  Home  Buie  and  have  done  with  it : 
to  avoid  any  after-crop  of  riot,  disturbance,  or  discontent.  Home 
Buie  by  consent  will  at  once  deliver  the  Imperial  Parliament  from 
the  intolerable  incubus  of  Irish  affairs,  and  so  clear  the  way  for 
British  reforms.  It  will  justify  the  Liberal  policy  in  Ireland,  as 
its  South  African  policy  was  justified,  by  immediate  success. 

But  the  Unionist  Party  have  far  stronger  reasons  for  desiring  a 
settlement  of  the  Home  Buie  question  by  conciliation  rather  than 
by  force.  They  would  not  unnaturally  prefer  a  general  election. 
It  is,  of  course,  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  general 
election,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Insurance  Act  and  the  swing¬ 
ing  pendulum,  might  restore  the  Unionist  party  to  place  and 
power,  which  is,  with  all  parties,  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.  Though  their  position  would  be  embarrassing  if  the 
great  Nationalist  majority  in  Ireland  took  to  rebelling  against  the 
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Union  as  the  small  Covenant  minority  have  been  encouraged  to 
rebel  against  Home  Rule,  still  a  Unionist  Government  would  no 
doubt  find  a  w’ay  by  conceding  Home  Rule  under  a  new  name  w'ith 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Lords. 

Even  if  a  general  election  again  returned  the  Liberals  to  power, 
the  Unionists  would  greatly  better  their  position.  At  present  the 
“Constitutional  Party,”  the  party  par  excellence  of  “law'  and 
order,”  is  pledged  to  the  Ulster  minority  to  aid  and  abet  an  open 
rebellion  against  the  law.  A  general  election,  whatever  else  might 
be  the  result,  would  free  the  British  Unionists  from  this  most 
embarrassing  pledge.  No  w’onder  they  are  clamouring  for  an 
immediate  appeal  to  the  people.  With  them  it  is  a  case  of  heads 
I  win,  tails  you  lose.  But  they  must  realise  by  this  time  that  an 
immediate  general  election  is  past  praying  for,  or  shouting  for. 
The  Liberal  Party  did  not  pass  the  Parliament  Act  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing.  They  did  not  tempt  fate  at  three  elections  to  secure 
a  power  they  never  intended  to  employ.  The  result  of  such  a 
pitiful  performance  is  easy  to  anticipate. 

“As  fond  fathers. 

Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch. 

Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children’s  sight 
For  terror,  not  to  use  :  more  mocked  than  feared." 

The  Liberal  Government  has  no  intention  of  allowing  a  weapon 
obtained  by  such  labour  to  rust  unused.  It  wdll  employ  it,  if 
need  be,  for  the  special  purpose  for  w'hich  it  was  secured,  to  place 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  statute  book  in  defiance  of  the  thrice 
repeated  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords.  If  the  measure  be  so  passed, 
and  if  the  Covenant  party  resist  as  they  threaten,  vi  et  armis  the 
British  Unionists  are  pledged  to  encourage  such  resistance.  The 
new  constitutional  doctrine,  stripped  of  its  surplusage,  amounts 
to  this  :  If  you  object  to  a  late  you  are  entitled  to  break  it.  Such 
a  proposition,  of  course,  leads  by  a  straight  road  to  anarchy. 
There  never  was  a  law  passed  that  a  minority,  often  a  very  large 
minority,  did  not  regard  as  unjust  and  oppressive.  But  heretofore 
the  doctrine  of  the  Constitutional  Party  has  been,  “Change  laws 
if  you  can,  but  don’t  break  them.”  No  sophistry  can  shift  the 
burden  of  criminal  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  the  party 
w'hich  resists  the  law  to  the  party  which  enforces  it.  Sir  Edw'ard 
Carson  has  proclaimed  that  the  mission  of  himself  and  party  was 
“to  break  the  law.”  The  Constitutional  Party  can  hardly  relish 
an  alliance  w*ith  professed  law-breakers.  Home  Rule  by  consent 
alone  can  now  rescue  them  from  such  an  embarrassing  alliance. 

But  it  is  the  Covenanters  themselves  that  have  most  of  all  to 
gain  from  Home  Rule  by  consent.  A  considerable  minority  in 
Ulster  is,  beyond  question,  strongly  opposed  to  Home  Rule  in 
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Ireland  in  any  shape  or  form.  But  the  proverb  which  bids  “of 
two  evils  choose  the  less,”  commends  itself  to  the  consideration 
of  prudent  men.  According  to  the  repeated  declaration  of  the 
Covenant  Party,  the  sole  alternative  to  Home  Buie  by  consent  is 
civil  war.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  moment  to  consider  how 
far  this  talk  of  civil  war  is  bluff  intended  to  intimidate  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  it  is  so  intended  it  has  failed  in  its  effect.  But  let  the 
declaration  be  accepted  as  serious.  Civil  war  is  surely  a  horrible 
alternative  to  be  justified,  not  by  any  vague  anticipations,  but 
the  actual  pressure  of  an  intolerable  tyranny  from  which  there  is 
no  other  means  of  redress.  Here  is  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  own 
description  in  a  speech  at  a  meeting  in  which  the  contingent 
“Provisional  Government  for  Ulster”  was  created  :  — 

•‘I  can  imagine  nothing  more  disastrous,  not  merely  to  your  community 
or  to  our  common  country  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  at 
large,  than  that  brother  should  be  divided  against  brother  in  a  conflict  of 
hostility,  backed  up,  perhaps,  by  force,  but,  at  all  events,  backed  up  by  an 
enthusiasm  which  cannot  be  conquered.  My  Lord,  if  the  Government  drive 
us  on  to  this  it  will  split  society  from  top  to  bottom;  it  will,  my  lord, 
paralyse  trade,  and  it  will  show  an  examide  throughout  the  Empire  of  a 
want  of  cohesion,  a  want  of  statesmanship,  which  cannot  but  set  back  the 
clock  for  many  years.”  (Applause.) 

The  Covenanter  insurgents  at  first  professed  to  believe  they 
could  make  war  on  velvet  because  the  forces  of  the  Crown  would 
never  be  employed  to  subdue  them.  They  even  attempted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  extort  a  pledge  from  the  Government  to 
that  effect.  But  that  hope  has  been  dissipated  by  the  assurance 
of  Mr.  Asquith  that  “it  would  be  not  merely  the  right,  but  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  use  all  appropriate  and  adequate  means 
for  the  assertion  of  the  law.” 

Such  means.  Sir  Edw’ard  Carson  confesses,  must  in  the  long 
run  prove  effectual.  He  confesses  that  his  volunteers  cannot 
resist  the  armed  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  It  is 
in  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  he  invites  his  party  to  engage.  “We 
may,”  he  said,  “perhaps  in  the  long  run  we  wall,  be  coerced  into 
submission.  (A  voice,  ‘Never.’)  I  say  we  may,  because,  of 
course,  they  have  got  the  army  and  the  navy,  .  .  .  but  if  w'e  are 
w’e  will  be  governed  as  a  conquered  community,  and  as  nothing 
else.” 

The  prospect  is  hardly  alluring. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  in  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  business  men  of  Belfast  there  w-as  no  talk  of 
armed  opposition  to  the  law.  They  adopted  instead  the  old,  the 
hackneyed,  and  always  unsuccessful  expedient  of  “passive  resist¬ 
ance.” 
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"We  business  men  of  Ulster,  representative  of  every  branch  of  the 
industries  and  commerce  of  the  province,  hereby  declare  that  we  do  not 
deem  it  to  be  our  duty  to  supply  funds  to  be  used  for  coercing  us  into 
submission  to  such  legislation,  and  we  therefore  solemnly  resolve  to  hold 
back  payment  of  all  taxes  which  we  can  control  so  long  as  any  attempt  to 
put  into  operation  the  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland  is 
persevered  in.” 

Assume  for  a  moment  that  it  is  on  this  basis,  that  of  non¬ 
payment  of  taxes,  that  the  Provisional  Government  for  Ulster  has 
been  organised,  and  that  such  a  Government  can  be  established  in 
defiance  of  the  law  without  a  sword  lifted  or  a  shot  fired.  It  is 
true  that  under  the  Provisional  Board  established  on  the  24th  of 
September  a  ‘Gvar  council”  as  well  as  a  publication  and  literary 
committee  was  appointed.  But  these  may  for  the  moment  be 
regarded  as  mere  ornaments  on  the  programme.  The  main 
function  for  the  Provisional  Government  would  be  to  arrange  for 
the  non-payment  of  taxes  :  in  itself  a  not  unpopular  policy. 

Even  by  close  consideration  of  speech  and  resolution  by  which 
this  Provisional  Government  was  established,  it  is  a  little  dithcult 
at  first  to  understand  whether  it  was  intended  to  take  over  only 
the  four  homogeneous  counties  in  which  there  is  an  anti-Horne 
Rule  majority,  or  to  govern  the  centre  province  of  Ulster.  The 
capture  of  Derry  by  INIr.  Hogg  gives  the  Home  Bulers  a  majority 
of  the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  Ulster.  In  five  out  of 
the  nine  Ulster  counties  there  is  a  substantial  Home  Rule 
majority.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  self-appointed 
Provisional  Government  should  calmly  include  those  five  counties 
in  an  organised,  illegal,  and,  if  necessary,  armed  resistance  to 
Home  Rule,  for  if  the  Provisional  Government  is  to  be  based  on 
representation  of  the  people  the  voice  of  the  Ulster  Home  Rule 
majority  must  prevail  and  the  resistance  collapse. 

But  the  founders  of  the  Provisional  Government  cared 
for  none  of  these  things  :  they  included  the  whole  of  Ulster 
in  the  league  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes.  To  examine  the 
results  of  this  extraordinary  scheme  we  must  assume  that  it  is 
put  into  successful  oi)eration.  On  the  appointed  day  all  Ulster 
refuses  taxes  to  the  Imperial  Government.  To  begin  with,  the 
refusal  would  not  in  the  least  embarrass  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
administration.  Under  the  Bill  the  Imperial  Government  collects 
the  Irish  taxes,  and  the  same  fixed  income  is  handed  over  to  the 
Irish  administration  w^hether  or  not  ITlster  contributes  her  share. 
The  Home  Rule  Parliament  in  College  Green  would,  therefore, 
enjoy  its  undiminished  income  under  the  Act  and  be  relieved  of 
its  contributions  to  Ulster. 

In  spite  of  the  very  best  efforts  of  Provisional  Government, 
Ulster  would  still  be  compelled  to  make  substantial  contributions 
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to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  it 
would  receive  nothing  in  return.  A  great  part  of  the  income  tax 
is  collected  at  the  source.  This  would  be  automatically  deducted 
from  all  Ulster  investments  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government.  Death  duties  would  be  similarly  deducted  by 
the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  refusal  to  pay  custom  and  excise 
would  mean  the  end  of  Ulster’s  most  profitable  trade  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  bankruptcy  of  a  large  number  of  the  business 
men  of  Belfast.  The  refusal  to  pay  stamp  duty  would  spell  rum 
to  docile  subjects  of  the  Provisional  Government.  To  all  outside 
the  ring  fence  of  Ulster,  Ulstermen  must  post  their  letters  un¬ 
stamped.  Ulstermen  would  be  totally  debarred  from  the  use  of 
telephone  or  telegraph.  The  notes  and  cheques  of  the  Ulster 
banks  would  be  confined  to  Ulster,  and  their  numerous  branches, 
which  do  a  prosperous  business  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  other 
provinces,  would  have  to  put  up  their  shutters  at  once.  In  fine, 
the  business  “of  the  business  men  of  Ulster”  must  completely 
collapse,  for  they  could  not,  without  betrayal  of  their  principles, 
sue  or  be  sued  in  the  legally  constituted  courts.  ITlstermen 
would  be  marooned  within  the  confines  of  the  Province  without 
hope  of  outside  supplies. 

Ulster  thus  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,  would,  moreover, 
forfeit  all  its  rights  to  contributions  in  respect  to  education,  land 
purchase,  prisons,  reformatories,  asylums,  police,  law  courts,  land 
commission,  and  a  variety  of  other  subsidies  to  the  local  rates. 
It  would  also  forfeit  the  right  to  contributions  for  old  age  pensions 
and  insurance.  Out  of  its  own  crippled  resources  it  should  under¬ 
take  all  the  cost  of  a  Government.  It  should  provide  for  educa¬ 
tion,  police,  law  courts,  land  commission,  land  purchase,  custom 
house,  old  age  pensions,  and  insurances,  and  a  host  of  minor 
Government  departments.  Above  all,  it  should  maintain  its 
present  standing  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  volunteers. 

To  put  it  mildly,  the  prospect  is  not  a  pleasant  one  for  Ulster, 
but  it  is  the  best  the  Covenanters  have  to  offer  in  default  of  Home 
Buie  by  consent. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  if  the  leaders  of  the  Covenanters 
mean  their  words,  at  least  they  don’t  weigh  them.  The  business 
men  of  Belfast  complained  at  their  meeting  that  no  one  had 
pointed  out  how  Home  Buie  would  better  their  condition.  This 
is  hardly  a  fair  test.  Nationalists  are,  indeed,  convinced  that  all 
Ireland  will  profit  by  national  self-government.  But  it  is  no  fatal 
objection  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  it  will  not  personally 
benefit  every  class  of  the  community.  The  millionaires  did  not 
benefit  by  the  super-tax,  nor  the  income  taxpayers  by  the  old  age 
pensions ;  but  they  have  never  dreamt  of  resisting  those  Acts  by 
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force  of  arms.  The  shrewd  and  sensible  men  of  Belfast  have  to 
decide  whether  Home  Kule  is  better  or  w^orse  for  them  than  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  or  the  burlesque  and  bankruptcy  of  Provisional 
Government. 

What  Covenanters  have  to  fear  from  Home  Eule  has  never 
been  specifically  stated.  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  indignantly  repu¬ 
diated  the  suggestion  of  sectarian  legislation  by  the  Home  Eule 
Parliament.  Apart  from  all  special  safeguards,  there  are  two 
fundamental  guarantees  against  injustice  and  oppression  :  the  self- 
interest  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Even  if  National  professions  of  good-will 
be  not  accepted,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  Irish  Nationalists 
are  not  absolute  fools.  Any  oppression  of  Irish  Protestants  w’ould 
mean  the  collapse  of  Home  Eule  for  w^hich  they  had  so  long  and 
so  persistently  laboured.  The  paramount  interest  of  Home  Eulers 
would  be  to  avoid  any  collision  between  the  subordinate  and  the 
dominant  Parliament,  and  such  collision  would  not  fail  to  be 
precipitated  by  such  misconduct. 

From  their  own  point  of  view,  however,  there  is  niuch  to  be 
said  for  the  part  w^hich  the  Covenanters  have  heretofore  played. 
If  it  were  not  for  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  followers,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Home  Eule  Bill  would  by  this  time  have  passed 
into  law  with  the  consent  of  British  Unionists  glad  to  be  well 
rid  of  the  question.  So  long  as  the  Covenanters  could  hope  to 
intimidate  the  Government,  and  defeat  or  delay  Home  Eule  by 
threats  of  civil  war,  such  threats  might  be  regarded  as  justifiable 
tactics.  But  that  hope  is  now  dead.  The  only  choice  left  them 
is  the  Home  Bill  as  it  stands,  or  Home  Eule  with  such  modifica¬ 
tions  as  its  opponents  may  desire.  The  Government  are  anxious, 
and  the  Nationalist  Party  are  still  more  anxious,  for  the  concilia¬ 
tion  of  Ulster.  The  Covenanters  have  only  to  say  what  they 
want  in  the  w’ay  of  concession  or  safeguard  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

As  was  aptly  said  by  Sir  Edw’ard  Grey,  the  extreme  party  in 
Ulster  has  heretofore  confined  itself  to  declaring  what  it  is 
prepared  to  fight  against ;  it  has  never  intimated  what  it  is 
prepared  to  fight  for.  The  declaration  “w'e  won’t  have  Home 
Rule  ”  is  surely  too  wide  and  vague.  It  does  not  even  limit  the 
veto  to  Ulster,  it  embraces  all  Ireland.  The  stalwarts  of  the  four 
Unionist  counties  have  over  and  over  again  declared  they  wdll  not 
desert  their  Protestant  and  Unionist  brethren  throughout  the  rest 
of  Ireland. 

In  plain  w’ords,  four  counties  claim  the  right  to  dictate  to 
twenty-eight  the  form  of  government  to  which  they  must  submit ; 
they  claim  the  right  to  veto  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  declare 
themselves  prepared  to  enforce  their  right  by  wrar. 
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But  this  contention  is  too  crude  to  bear  examination.  British 
Unionists,  at  least,  realise  its  absurdity,  and  the  claim  has  by 
them  been  reduced  first  to  the  exclusion  of  Ulster,  and  later  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  four  homogeneous  Unionist  counties  of  Ulster 
from  the  purlieu  of  the  Bill.  The  exclusion  of  Ulster  is  onlv  a 
degree  less  absurd  than  the  exclusion  of  Ireland,  since  Ulster,  by 
a  majority  of  her  representatives,  claims  the  right  to  be  incliKled. 
But  for  the  exclusion  of  the  four  homogeneous  counties,  hinted 
at  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill ,  thei-e  would  be  much  to  be  said  if 
the  Covenanters  would  frankly  accept  the  concession  as  the  price 
of  i^eace.  It  would  be  certain  from  the  nature  of  things  to  prove 
merely  a  temporary  arrangement.  Whether  ruled  by  a  Provi¬ 
sional  Government,  or  allowed  to  send  an  infinitesimal  representa¬ 
tion  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  four  excluded  Irish  counties 
would  speedily  tire  of  their  isolation  and  apply  to  be  received 
back  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Ireland. 

The  real  objection  to  such  exclusion,  even  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  is  that  the  Covenanters  don’t  want  it.  They  are  as 
strongly  opposed  as  the  Nationalists  to  any  dismemberment  of 
Ireland.  Their  chief  organ^  the  Irish  Times,  has  constantly  and 
vehemently  protested  against  any  such  policy  as  “a  betrayal.” 

Mr.  W.  J.  Allen,  honorary  secretary  to  the  Ulster  Unionist 
Council,  recently  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  The  Times  to 
repudiate  the  suggestion  made  in  that  newspaper  that  the 
Covenanters  w-ould  be  conciliated  by  such  exclusion  ; 

“I  have  frequent  opportunities,”  he  wrote,  “of  knowing  the  feeling  and 
opinions  of  the  Belfast  people  and  of  all  Unionists  in  Ulster.  I  have  never 
yet  heard  one  man  suggest  the  settlement  of  this  question  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  four  north-eastern  counties  from  its  operation.  I  cannot  tell  where 
this  idea  first  originated,  but  those  in  authority  whose  business  it  is  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  may  rest  assured  that  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  Unionist  opinion  in  Ulster  is  dead  against  any  such  settlement.” 

It  is  true  that  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  was  moved  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  an  amendment  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill ;  but,  as  Sir 
Edward  Carson  frankly  confessed,  the  intention  was,  not  to 
amend  the  Bill,  but  to  end  it. 

Mr.  Campbell,  as  a  member  for  Trinity  College,  proposed  its 
exclusion  from  the  Bill.  The  Government,  with  the  reluctant 
acquiescence  of  Mr.  Redmond,  accepted  his  amendment.  But 
Trinity  College  itself  protested  so  strongly  that  Mr.  Campbell  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  he  had  mistaken  the  wishes  of  his  con¬ 
stituency ;  his  amendment  w^as  withdrawn,  and  Trinity  College, 
by  its  own  express  desire,  was  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  Trinity  College  is  even  more  homogeneous  than 
the  four  counties.  The  strength  of  its  Unionism  may  be  gauged 
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by  the  fact  that  its  representatives  in  Parliament  are  Mr.  James 
Campbell  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  himself. 

It  is  therefore  idle  for  British  Unionists  to  suggest  the  concilia¬ 
tion  of  the  Covenant  Party  by  exclusions  which  the  Covenanters 
themselves  repudiate  ;  but  there  are  no  concessions  consistent  with 
the  fundamental  essentials  of  an  Irish  Parliament  and  an  Irish 
Executive  which  the  Nationalists  are  not  prepared  to  make. 
Within  those  limits  there  is  a  wide  field  for  conciliation.  “Home 
Rule  within  Home  Rule  ”  has  been  suggested  as  a  solution.  We 
have  already  in  Ireland  county  councils  with  extensive  powers ; 
there  appears  no  good  reason  why  provincial  councils  should  not 
be  established  under  Home  Rule  with  powers  still  more  extensive. 
The  Covenanters  have  complained  of  the  finance  of  the  Bill ;  they 
will  have  not  merely  the  acquiescence  but  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  Nationalist  Party  in  securing  terms  more  favourable  to 
Ireland,  terms  that  could  not  be  refused  to  so  auspicious  an 
alliance. 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  consider  what  concessions  the  Covenanters 
should  be  granted  until  there  is  some  indication  what  the 
Covenanters  desire.  This  is  no  mere  point  of  etiquette  as  to  which 
party  should  first  approach  the  other.  The  cards  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  on  the  table.  It  has  made  its  proposals,  they  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Nationalists,  they  are  embodied  in  a  Bill.  That 
Bill  holds  the  field.  In  the  w'ords  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  has  many 
enemies  but  no  rivals.  Amended  or  unamended  it  will  be  passed 
into  law.  It  is  for  the  Unionists,  and  especially  the  Covenanters, 
to  say  what  amendments  are  necessary  to  secure  their  acqui¬ 
escence  in  the  measure. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  complained  in  Belfast  that,  “The  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  framed  by  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Birrell,  and  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond.  We  were  never  even  asked  to  make  a  suggestion.  It  was  a 
Bill  brought  in  to  suit  them,  not  to  suit  us.  It  was  a  Bill  in  which 
we  were  passed  over  and  passed  by  in  the  drafting  of  it  as  if 
Ulster  was  no  existing  part  at  all.” 

Well,  better  late  than  never.  Sir  Edw’ard  Carson  is  now  at 
least  cordially  invited  to  make  what  suggestions  he  thinks  proper 
for  the  remodelling  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  with  the  assurance 
that  there  will  be  an  earnest  desire  to  accept  his  suggestions,  and 
the  certainty  that  any  measure  to  w'hich  he  assents  will  pass 
without  a  division  or  discussion  through  a  House  of  Lords  anxious 
to  delay  the  operation  of  the  Parliament  Act  and  to  escape  the 
indignity  of  the  Bill  being  passed  in  defiance  of  its  rejection. 

There  is  no  humiliation  to  Sir  Edward  involved  in  an  honour¬ 
able  compromise  which  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  civil  war. 

So  far  as  the  Covenanters  are  concerned,  there  is  really  no 
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principle  involved  in  their  opposition.  They  believe  that  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  British  Parliament  is  most  conducive  to  their  material 
prosperity,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  anxious  it  should  be 
retained.  There  is  nothing  the  least  heroic  about  their 
battle-cry  :  “  We  won’t  have  Home  Rule  ” — we  won’t  have 
self-government — we  won’t  have  liberty — we  insist  on  an  alien 
control  of  our  country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  cry  was 
ever  raised  by  any  party  in  any  country  before.  No  party  ever 
before  insisted  on  being  ruled  by  a  foreign  country  which  declined 
the  task  and  bade  them  govern  themselves. 

There  has  been  much  foolish  talk  of  “two  nations”  in  Ireland, 
but  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  given  no  countenance  to  such  folly. 
Though  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  opposed  to  him  in  the 
law  courts  and  in  Parliament,  he  still  hopes  he  may  claim  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship.  He  believes  Sir  Edward  on  this 
question  of  Home  Rule  to  be  wholly  misguided  and  transparently 
sincere.  Sir  Edwafd  has  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose 
by  the  extraordinary  course  he  has  adopted.  But  he  is,  above 
all  things,  an  Irishman,  proud  of  the  name  and  an  honest  believer 
in  the  solidarity  of  Ireland.  Himself  a  Dubliner,  he  has  devoted 
himself  unsparingly  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  interests  of 
Belfast.  He  must  realise  that  the  Covenanters’  war-cry,  “We 
won’t  have  Home  Rule,”  is  a  declaration  that  the  Irish  are  the 
one  people  in  the  w’orld  incompetent  to  govern  themselves.  No 
need  to  argue  that  question  now.  Innumerable  illustrations 
might  be  cited  of  the  success  of  Irish  administration  in  other 
countries.  Only  the  other  day  the  grandson  of  the  convicted  Irish 
Nationalist,  John  Mitchell,  was  elected  by  an  enormous  majority 
to  the  Mayoralty  of  New  York. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  believes  this  calumny  against  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  but  we  may  at  least  assume  he  is  sorry  to 
believe  it,  and  would  rejoice  to  be  convinced  to  the  contrary.  He 
would  rejoice  in  a  self-governed  Ireland,  a  loyal  and  united 
Ireland  where  bigotry  would  be  extinguished  and  feuds  forgotten, 
where  Belfast  would  co-operate  with  Dublin  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country.  Civil  war  remains  as  a  last 
desperate  resort  when  everything  else  has  failed ;  but  conciliation 
is  first  entitled  to  a  trial. 


An  Outsider. 


SHOULD  THE  UNIONIST  PAKTY  COMPROMISE  ON 
HOME  RULE? 


Ulster  is  outwardly  calm.  She  is  exercising  restraint.  Scoffers 
would  have  the  ignorant  believe  that  this  apparent  quiescence 
betokens  the  weakening  throbs,  the  irregular  pulsation  of  dis¬ 
sipating  energies.  On  the  other  hand,  when  she  gives  occasional 
indications  of  her  persistent  preparation,  they  tell  their  willing 
dupes  that  she  is  only  bluffing.  To  continue  their  metaphor,  if 
she  is  bluffing,  why  do  they  not  “see”  her?  They  cannot, 
and  they  dare  not ;  since  they  know  they  are  lying  in  their 
throats.  They  know,  as  all  should  now'  know,  that,  if  at  one 
time  she  presents  a  calm  exterior,  this  is  but  the  screen  of  a 
zealous  activity ;  or,  if  at  another  she  partially  discloses  signs 
of  her  earnestness,  these  are  the  evidences  of  feelings  that 
will  not  all  be  curbed,  and  of  gathering  forces,  which  may  be 
restrained  during  the  impatient  present,  but  which  on  the  nick 
of  occasion  will  reveal  themselves  suddenly,  issue  irresistibly. 
Let  there  be  no  uncertainty  about  the  matter.  Ulster  stands 
grim  and  ready,  undaunted  and  resolute. 

The  steadfastness  of  the  Ulster  loyalists  affords  a  high  example, 
which  the  Unionist  Party  should  follow  in  every  sphere  of  its 
operations,  and  most  especially  at  this  crisis  in  a  combined  and 
unhesitating  opposition  to  the  nefarious  Home  Rule  conspiracy. 
Resistance  to  Home  Rule,  w'hatever  be  the  specious  semblance 
or  insinuating  disguise  of  its  presentment ;  resistance  to  Home 
Rule  in  whole  and  in  part,  root,  trunk  and  branch — that  is  the 
text  of  this  brief  exhortation. 

Some  may  object  : — “But  why  even  so  much  as  hint  that  on 
this  subject  there  can  be  any  wavering  in  the  Unionist  ranks, 
or  any  need  of  stiffening  them?”  To  that  there  are  various 
answers,  though  I  w'ill  not  give  them  all.  One,  however,  is 
supplied  by  the  recent  series  of  proposals.  In  the  past  the 
Unionist  Party,  to  the  great  credit  of  its  determination  and  con¬ 
sistency,  not  only  rejected  summarily  the  scheme  of  Home  Rule 
in  its  entirety,  but  also  uncompromisingly  refused  to  dandle  for  a 
moment  any  plausible  modification,  whether  it  might  issue  in  the 
shape  of  devolution,  or  of  the  self-government  of  a  part,  or 
in  any  other  supposititious  form.  But  during  the  third  separatist 
agitation  a  section  of  the  Party  has  first  receded  to  the  exclusion 
of  Ulster,  with  Home  Rule  for  the  rest  of  Ireland ;  then,  to  the 
segregation  of  the  homogeneous  counties  in  the  north-east,  with 
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the  remaining  parts  of  Ulster  to  be  abandoned  to  a  Nationalist 
Parliament  in  Dublin  ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  idea  of  some  innominate 
conference — an  illicit  flirtation  which,  if  pursued,  might  end  in 
a  consummated  infidelity  to  original  vows.  I  will  revert  to  these 
proposals  later.  Meanwhile  it  is  important  to  note  that,  although 
as  yet  they  are  only  in  the  foetus  stage  of  suggestion,  the  suc¬ 
cessive  reduction  and  whittling  down  of  each  proposition  to  a 
lesser  afford  evidence  of  enfeebled  purpose.  According  to  this 
curious  method  another  proposition  might  be  appropriately 
reduced  to  the  form  : — that  timidity  is  the  better  part  of  discretion. 
The  significance  of  these  retrogressions  is  pointed  by  the  ominous 
rapidity  with  which  they  have  followed  other  surrenders.  A 
state  of  irresolution,  thus  demonstrated,  furnishes  another  answer 
disposing  of  the  objection  that  all  is  well.  Hence  these  questions 
are  pertinent  : — Will  the  w^averers  be  successful  in  persuading 
the  Party  to  make  pusillanimous  and  altogether  unnecessary  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  allied  Nationalists,  Radicals,  and  “dependent” 
Labour  Party?  Is  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  be  deserted  again? 

Now,  at  the  time  of  writing  certain  persons  of  higher  rank 
than  spirit  are  said  to  be  contemplating  an  approach  to  a  section 
of  the  Press,  in  order  to  induce  it  to  herald  yet  another  igno¬ 
minious  retreat.  They  should  carefully  reflect  w^hether  it  is  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  dignity  of  a  great  party  for  it  to  be  made  the 
Tom  Tiddler’s  ground  for  exploitation  by  a  resourceful  and  none 
too  fastidious  journalism.  If  not  too  late,  a  note  of  w^arning 
must  be  sounded.  Many  who  fled  on  a  previous  occasion  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  were  the  artless  gulls  of  a  false 
alarm  originated  by  a  “splash  heading.”  The  panic  once  begun 
quickly  spread  among  those  w’^ho,  nervous  of  every  sound  and 
movement,  are  ever  ready  to  fly  through  the  camp  causelessly 
spreading  dismay.  When  next  there  is  a  slack  time  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  quarter  of  the  newspaper  w^orld  the  Handsuppers,  if  they 
possess  any  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  must  be  wary  of  ingenious 
“stunts.” 

The  admirable  band  of  stalw’arts  wdthin  the  Party  in  the  two 
preceding  crises  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  quality,  as  too 
often,  being  compelled  to  succumb  to  quantity.  In  the  July 
issue  of  this  magazine  I  ventured  to  inquire  how^  often  the  efforts 
of  the  staunch  w’ere  to  be  frustrated  by  those  rearward  tacticians, 
who  stampeded  from  the  Parliament  Bill  and  the  food  duties.^ 
I  ask  again — how  often  are  we  to  be  set  on  the  run  by  flabby 

(1)  Since  1906  T  have  repeatedly  urged  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  the 
necessity  of  decisiveness  on  the  part  of  our  leaders  and  of  boldness  on  the  part 
of  their  followers,  and  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  the  moral  drift, 
which  must  inevitably  follow  surrender  of  principle,  is  not  compen.sated  by 
the  temporary  gain  of  a  few  seats. 
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carpet-knights?  The  veriest  tyro  can  accurately  foretell  the 
fate  of  an  army,  when  such  timorous  tactics  are  indefinitely 
pursued.  And,  after  all,  the  number  of  deaths  allowed  even  to 
the  fearful  is  not  unlimited.  We  have  ere  now  been  unjustly 
dubbed  the  stupid  party.  Beware  lest  we  earn  the  sobriquet  of 
the  party  of  dodderers !  Unless  we  can  constantly  exhibit  a 
robuster  and  less  epicene  behaviour,  we  shall  surely  alienate  the 
brave ;  we  shall  discourage  the  earnest ;  we  shall  cease  to  recruit 
generous  and  mettled  youth.  What  means  this  continual  babble 
about  compromise?  Whenever  the  faltering  intend  a  retreat, 
they  dissemble  their  fear  by  prating  loudly  of  “the  tradition  of 
British  compromise.”  Aye !  but  mark  well  the  difference. 
When  our  stern  ancestors  compromised  at  all,  they  compromised 
sword  in  hand  ;  w^hereas  the  degenerate  of  their  posterity  sorrily 
compromise  under  the  white  flag.  With  these  there  seems  a 
pitiably  thin  line  between  compromise  and  cow^ardice.  But 
fortunately  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  poltroonery  is  commendable 
to  the  majority  of  the  English  race.  Most  excellently,  indeed, 
(lid  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  assign  to  courage  ^  the  foremost 
place  among  the  cardinal  virtues. 

Let  us,  then,  shortly  examine  these  suggested  compromises. 
The  proposal  to  exempt  only  four  or  five  counties,  being  of  all 
the  suggestions  the  most  unworthy,  can  be  dismissed  in  a  few 
contemptuous  w'ords.  Why  do  not  the  originators  of  this  strange 
system  of  elimination  hardily  carry  it  to  its  logical  extreme,  and 
propose  the  exemption  of  only  Belfast,  or,  indeed,  of  just  a  part 
of  that  city?  Of  course,  adversaries  instantly  made  the  most 
of  the  error,  and  proceeded  to  score  off  play  into  their  strongest 
suit.  Whether  the  proffer  of  this  naive  contribution  was 
prompted  by  a  transparent  opportunism  or  inspired  by  an  ambition 
to  add  something  new  and  original  to  an  old  discussion,  advice  so 
saugrenu,  so  jejune,  should  for  ever  strip  the  counsels  of  its 
authors  of  all  authority. 

The  attitude  of  Ulster  is  summed  up  and  ain'horised  by  the 
axiom  of  Hobbes  :  — 

“The  obligation  of  the  subjects  to  the  sovereign  (body)  is  understood 
to  last  as  long,  and  no  longer,  than  the  power  lasteth  by  which  he  is 
able  to  protect  them.  For  the  right  men  have  by  nature  to  protect  them¬ 
selves,  when  none  else  can  protect  them,  can  by  no  covenant  be  relinquished.” 

In  their  determination  that  Ulster  shall  be  excluded — a  deter¬ 
mination  which  proceeds  from  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
does  infinite  credit  to  their  heroic  loyalty — the  Ulstermen  are 
right  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  individual  province.  But 

(1)  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  whatever  be  the  category  of  his  faults,  may  yet  rise 
paramount  solely  through  the  possession  and  exercise  of  this  quality. 
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this  exclusion  will  not  settle  the  larger  problem.  The  burden 
on  the  British  taxpayer,  already  onerous  enough  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Bill,  would  be  considerably  increased,  in  order  to 
meet  the  deficit  in  revenue  to  the  Dublin  exchequer.  We  should 
be  inaugurating  a  bastard  system  of  federalism.  We  should 
basely  betray  the  loyalists  in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Opportunity 
would  be  given  for  the  execution  of  the  hostile  threats  of  eventual 
separation  and  independence,  and  of  assistance  to  foreign  foes 
of  England,  threats  which  w’ere  uttered  by  Parnell  and  have  been 
reiterated  by  his  successors  so  fiercely  and  persistently,  that 
their  meaning  cannot  be  doubted,  nor  their  genuineness  denied. 
But  why  further  enumerate  arguments  which,  though  they  have 
been  used  for  twenty-seven  years,  are  just  as  fresh  to-day,  or 
invite  the  counter-arguments,  which  have  grown  like  fungi  on 
the  rottenness  of  their  case?  However,  the  significance  of  the 
latest  phase  cannot  be  over-emphasised.  The  Nationalist  Party, 
which,  like  a  carrion-crow,  has  battened  on  the  dead  flesh  of  past 
grievances  and  misfortunes,  is  fast  being  deprived  of  its  susten¬ 
ance,  because  of  the  growing  prosperity  and  content  of  Ireland 
under  beneficent  English  rule.  Its  existence,  in  addition  to  losing 
justification,  is  being  seriously  jeopardised  by  the  increasing  in¬ 
difference  of  its  victims  to  separatist  propaganda  and  pretensions. 
The  members  are  fighting  in  the  last  ditch.  And  they  know  it. 
Hence  their  ignoble  device  of  cringing  to  the  British  public. 
Hence  their  final  stratagem  of  despair,  whereby  they  seek  to 
mollify  it  by  soft  words  and  delude  it  with  fair-seeming  promises. 

So  anxious  are  Nationalist  members  to  be  allow’ed  to  play  at 
Parliament  with  the  financial  support  of  Ulster  (or,  as  they  put 
it,  not  to  have  a  split  Ireland),  that  recently  certain  of  them 
have  privately  thrown  out  hints,  which  may  be  construed  as  a 
vague  offer,  with  regard  to  her  position  under  a  Home  Pule 
government ;  namely,  that  she  shall  have  ‘  a  predominant  voice.’ 
Is  such  predominance  to  be  based  on  representation  according  to 
taxation?  How  undemocratic!  But,  “in  vain  is  the  net  spread 
in  the  sight  of  any  bird.’’  For  we  seem  to  remember  the 
vehement  assurances  given  by  leading  Nationalists  in  1R98  that 
the  Act,  by  wdiich  a  Unionist  administration  gave  Ireland  the 
same  measure  of  local  government  as  obtained  in  England ,  would 
be  administered  wuth  fair  play  and  toleration  to  all  creeds  and 
classes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  never  raised  voice  or  finger 
to  give  effect  to  that  pledge  ;  the  result  being  that,  outside  Ulster, 
loyalists,  whether  Protestants  or  Catholics,  are  practically  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  share  in  local  government.  In  Munster,  out  of 
about  500  county  councillors  there  are  only  two  loyalists ;  while 
in  Connaught,  out  of  some  hundreds  there  is  only  one.  How 
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cautiously,  therefore,  should  we  regard  Nationalist  ‘  guarantees  ’  ! 
So  it  is  that  somehow  we  also  seem  to  recollect  an  old  French 
proverb — Oignez  vilain,  il  vuus  poindra! 

By  the  date  of  publication  a  conference  may  have  been 
arranged ;  but  at  the  time  of  writing  the  fencing  by  both 
sides  continues.  On  the  Government  side  the  Premier  has  named 
two  conditions.  The  first  is  that  the  subject  of  a  subordinate 
Irish  legislature  must  be  outside  the  purview^  of  its  discussion. 
By  using  the  broad  term  “subordinate”  he  has  left  himself 
(probably  by  intention)  a  loophole,  through  w'hich  he  may 
wriggle  either  backwards  or  forwards  as  exigencies  demand.  The 
form  and  authority  of  the  government  provided  by  the  Bill  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  comply  with  any  established  definition  of  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  dependent  legislature ;  since,  among  other  privileges, 
it  is  to  have  a  separate  Customs  service,  a  separate  postage-stamp, 
and  a  separate  flag — the  ultimate  object  of  the  latter  emblem 
being,  no  doubt,  to  oust  the  Union  Jack.  Secondly,  treating 
us  throughout  de  haut  en  bas,  Mr.  Asquith  has  intimated  that 
he  cannot  permit  us  to  hope  for  more  than  an  “informal”  meet¬ 
ing.  Seeing  that  the  formal  conference  on  the  Parliament  Bill 
was  not  exactly  a  monumental  success,  w’e  may  reasonably  ques¬ 
tion  the  precise  utility  of  an  informal  kettledrum,  at  which  pious 
opinions  would  bind  neither  those  who  uttered  them  nor  any¬ 
body  else.  The  whole  aflair,  to  use  a  Lancashire  expression, 
would  be  mere  bobbin-winding.  On  the  Unionist  side  Sir 
I'jdward  Carson  (who,  with  but  few  other  prominent  politicians, 
knows  his  own  mind)  rightly  declared  at  Durham  that  the  essen¬ 
tial  formula  of  any  conference  must  be  the  excepting  of  all  idea 
of  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  with  an  executive  responsible  to  it. 
Were  Unionists  to  accept  any  moderated  condition  of  parley,  they 
would  break  faith  with  the  past ;  they  would  treacherously  and 
heretically  abjure  a  fundamental  of  their  creed. 

Sir  George  H.  Chubb,  representing  the  Nonconformist  Unionist 
Association,  has  declared  that  “he  looks  with  the  greatest  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  suggestion  of  conferences,  discussions,  and  the 
exclusion  of  Ulster  for  a  time.”  (We  shall  have  to  rely  largely 
on  our  sturdy  Nonconformist  brethren  both  here  and,  especially, 
in  Ulster.)  That  is  the  view’  of  all  steadfast  Unionists.  But 
they  are  being  met  wdth  the  assertion  that  they  should  put  aside 
party  considerations,  and  seek  a  compromise  for  the  good  of  the 
nation.  Quite  so !  A  sentiment  at  once  beautiful  and  respect¬ 
able,  but,  unfortunately,  fallacious;  inasmuch  as  the  national 
interest  is  not  served  by  sustaining  in  powder  an  anti-national 
Government,  but  by  assisting  its  dow’nfall.  No  such  chance  of 
leaving  it  to  ruin  itself  may  occur  again.  For  one  thing  is 
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absolutely  certain.  If  the  Administration  can  by  any  means 
procure  a  compromise,  it  will  remain  in  office  till  the  last  day 
of  permissible  occupation.  Is  that  to  be  wished?  Is  it  so 
desirable  that  its  uncompleted  iniquities  should  reach  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  statute?  Is  the  prospect  of  its  securing  time  to 
initiate  others  really  so  alluring?  If  the  answers  are  in  the 
emphatic  negative,  then  let  the  bare  notion  of  conference  and 
compromise  be  banished  forthwith.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Ministry  to  settle  with  Mr.  liedmond,  and,  if 
possible,  to  rid  itself  of  an  imperious  and  exacting  taskmaster. 
It  is  none  of  ours.  There  is  no  conceivable  obligation  on  the 
Unionist  Party  to  extricate  the  Cabinet  from  its  quandary — that 
unreasonable  body  on  destructive  acts  subsisting,  whose  three 
prime  maxims  of  political  conduct  would  seem  to  be  : — omyiia 
serviliter  pro  dominatione ;  surrender  to  malignity ;  verbosity 
against  unity.  Offer  it  no  help;  and  it  is  bound  to  perish,  and 
its  deeds  and  designs  wuth  it.  We  should  treat  the  tentative 
offers  of  informal  conferences  and  suspect  compromises  as  the 
Germans  treat  Mr.  Churchill’s  iterated  appeals  for  holidays  in 
naval  construction.  In  fine,  we  should  not,  and,  what  is  more, 
we  need  not,  recede  one  inch  from  the  position,  which  our  pre¬ 
decessors  successfully  defended  in  two  hard-fought  battles,  and 
which  they  maintained  till  our  time.  That  is  the  considered 

and  fixed  opinion  of  those  w’ho  form  the  leaven  of  the  Party. 

*  **♦■*»  * 

Here  is  the  pirate-ship  Radical  Party,  commanded  by  Mr. 
Redmond  and  owned  by  the  company  of  the  A.O.H.,  of  which 
Mr.  Devlin  is  the  chairman  of  directors.  As  an  ordinary  tramp 
she  would  be  unclassed  and  uninsurable  at  Lloyds.  Behold 
her  now  in  difficulties  and  straining  every  plate,  as  she  encounters 
the  heavy  seas  of  popular  disfavour.  The  engineers  implore 
permission  to  ease  the  engines.  But  the  captain,  wuth  his  hand 
on  the  telegraph,  signals  down  “Full  steam  ahead.”  Below'  there 
is  a  pathetic  sight !  There  stands  chief-engineer  Asquith  with 
one  eye  on  the  telegraph  indicator,  and  the  other  on  the  w^eak 
spot  in  the  boiler,  distracted  by  the  necessity  of  choosing  between 
wreck  and  dismissal.  At  this  rate  soon  either  her  boiler  will  burst, 
or  she  will  break  amidships. 

Is  this  the  time,  think  you,  to  cease  firing  and  weakly  accept 
her  terms?  W.  G,  Howard  Gritten. 


EDWAED  BULWER-LYTTON.i 


One  hundred  and  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  birth  of  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  and  he  continues  to  be  suspended  in  a  dim  and  ambiguous 
position  in  the  history  of  our  literature.  He  combined  extraor¬ 
dinary  qualities  with  fatal  defects.  He  aimed  at  the  highest 
eminence,  and  failed  to  reach  it,  but  he  was  like  an  explorer, 
who  is  diverted  from  the  main  ascent  of  a  mountain,  and  yet 
annexes  an  important  table-land  elsewhere.  Bulwer-Lytton  never 
secured  the  ungrudging  praise  of  the  best  judges,  but  he  attained 
great  popularity,  and  has  even  now  not  wholly  lost  it.  He  is 
never  quoted  as  one  of  qur  great  writers,  and  yet  he  holds  a  place 
of  his  own  from  which  it  is  improbable  that  he  will  ever  be 
dislodged.  Although  he  stood  out  prominently  among  his  fellows, 
and  although  his  career  was  tinged  with  scandal  and  even  with 
romance,  very  little  has  been  known  about  him.  Curiosity  has 
been  foiled  by  the  discretion  of  one  party  and  the  malignity 
of  another.  The  public  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  know  the 
truth,  nor  to  possess  the  real  portrait  of  a  politician  and  a  man 
of  letters  who  has  been  presented  as  an  angel  and  as  a  gargoyle, 
but  never  as  a  human  being.  Forty  years  after  his  death  the 
candour  and  the  skill  of  his  grandson  reveal  him  to  us  at  last 
in  a  memoir  of  unusual  excellence. 

In  no  case  would  Lord  Lytton’s  task  have  been  an  easy  one, 
but  it  must  have  been  made  peculiarly  difficult  by  the  work  of 
those  who  had  preceded  him.  Of  these  the  only  one  who  deserves 
serious  attention  is  Robert  Lytton,  who  published  certain  frag¬ 
ments  in  1883.  That  the  son  wished  to  support  the  memory  of 
his  father  is  unquestionable.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  intended  his  contribution  to  be  more  than  an  aid  to  some 
future  biographer’s  labour.  He  scattered  his  material  about  him 
in  rough  heaps.  Apart  from  the  “Literary  Remains,”  which 
destroyed  the  continuity  of  even  such  brief  biography  as  he  gave, 
Robert  Lytton  introduced  a  number  of  chapters  which  are  more 
or  less  of  the  nature  of  essays,  and  are  often  quite  foreign  to 
his  theme.  Moreover,  he  dedicated  several  chapters  to  literary 
criticism  of  his  father’s  works.  It  is,  in  fact,  obvious  to  anyone 
who  examines  the  two  volumes  of  1883  which  Robert  Lytton 
contrived  to  fill,  that  he  was  careful  to  contribute  as  little  as  he 
possibly  could  to  the  story  which  he  started  out  to  relate.  Although 

(1)  The  Life  of  Edward  Bulwer,  First  Lord  T/ytton.  By  his  Grandson,  the 
Earl  of  Lytton.  2  vols.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1913. 
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there  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  memoirs  of  1883,  the  reader 
is  continually  losing  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  The  reason  is 
no  doubt,  that  Eobert  Lytton  stood  too  close  to  his  parents,  had 
seen  too  much  of  their  disputes,  was  too  much  torn  by  the  agonies 
of  his  own  stormy  youth,  and  was  too  sensitively  conscious  of 
the  scandal,  to  tell  the  story  at  all.  We  have  the  impression 
that,  in  order  to  forestall  any  other  biography,  he  pretended 
himself  to  write  a  book  which  he  was  subtle  enough  to  make 
unintelligible. 

This  baffling  discretion,  this  feverish  race  from  hiding-place 
to  hiding-place,  has  not  only  not  been  repeated  by  Lord  Lytton 
in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  but  the  example  of  his  father 
seems  to  have  positively  emphasised  his  owm  determination  to 
be  straightforward  and  lucid.  I  know’  no  modern  biography  in 
which  the  w’riter  has  kept  more  rigidly  to,  the  business  of  his 
narrative,  or  has  less  successfully  been  decoyed  aside  by  the  sirens 
of  family  vanity.  It  must  have  been  a  great  difficulty  to  the 
biographer  to  find  his  pathway  cumbered  by  the  volumes  of  1883, 
set  by  his  father  as  a  plausible  man-trap  for  future  intruders.  Lord 
Lytton,  how’ever,  is  the  one  person  who  is  not  an  intruder,  and  he 
was  the  only  possessor  of  the  key  wrhich  his  father  had  so  diplo¬ 
matically  hidden.  His  task,  however,  was  further  complicated  by 
the  circumstance  that  Bulw’er-Lytton  himself  left  in  MS.  an  auto¬ 
biography,  dealing  very  fully  with  his  own  career  and  character 
up  to  the  age  of  tw’enty-tw’o.  The  redundancy  of  all  the  Lyttons 
is  amazing.  Bulwer-Lytton  w’ould  not  have  been  himself  if  he 
had  not  overflowed  into  reflections  which  swelled  his  valuable 
account  of  his  childhood  into  monstrous  proportions.  Lord 
Lytton,  who  has  a  pretty  humour,  tells  an  anecdote  which  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  : — 

“An  old  woman,  who  had  once  been  one  of  Bulwer-Lytton ’s  trusted 
domestic  servants,  is  still  living  in  a  cottage  at  Knebworth.  One  day  she 
was  talking  to  me  about  my  grandfather,  and  inadvertently  used  an 
expression  which  summed  him  up  more  perfectly  than  any  elaborate 
description  could  have  done.  She  was  describing  his  house  at  Copped  Hall, 
where  she  had  been  employed  as  caretaker,  and  added  :  ‘  In  one  of  his 
attacks  of  fluency,  I  nursed  him  there  for  many  weeks.’  ‘  Pleurisy,’  I 
believe,  was  what  she  meant.” 

The  bacillus  of  “fluency”  interpenetrates  the  Autobiography, 
the  letters,  the  documents  of  every  kind,  and  at  any  moment  this 
disease  will  darken  Buhver-Lytton’s  brightest  hours.  But  cur¬ 
tailed  by  his  grandson,  and  wdth  its  floral  and  heraldic  ornaments 
well  pared  aw’ay,  the  Autobiography  is  a  document  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  value.  It  is  written  with  deliberate  candour,  and  recalls 
the  manner  of  Cobbett,  a  writer  with  whom  we  should  not  expect 
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to  lind  Bulwer-Lytton  in  sympathy.  It  is  probable  that  the 
author  of  it  never  saw  himself  nor  those  who  surrounded  him  in 
precisely  their  true  relation.  There  was  something  radically 
twisted  in  his  image  of  life,  which  always  seems  to  have  passed 
through  a  refracting  surface  on  its  way  to  his  vision.  No  doubt 
this  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  experience ;  no  power  has  given 
us  the  gift  “to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.”  But  in  the  case 
of  Bulwer-Lytton  the  refractive  powder  of  his  imagination  produced 
a  greater  swerving  aside  from  positive  truth  than  is  usual.  The 
result  is  that  an  air  of  the  fabulous,  of  the  incredible,  is  given 
to  his  narratives,  and  often  most  unfairly. 

A  close  examination,  in  fact,  of  the  Autobiography  results  in 
confirming  the  historic  truth  of  it.  What  is  surprising  is  not, 
when  we  come  to  consider  them,  the  incidents  themselves,  but 
Bulwer-Lytton ’s  odd  way  of  narrating  them.  Lord  Lytton, 
without  any  comment,  provides  us  with  curious  material  for  the 
verification  of  his  grandfather’s  narrative.  He  prints,  here  and 
there,  letters  from  entirely  prosaic  persons  which  tally,  often  to 
a  surprising  degree,  with  the  extravagant  statements  of  Bulwer- 
Lytton.  To  quote  a  single  instance,  of  a  very  remarkable 
character,  Bulwer-Lytton  describes  the  effect  his  scholarship  pro¬ 
duced,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  upon  sober,  elderly  people,  w’ho 
were  dazzled  with  his  accomplishments  and  regarded  him  as  a 
youthful  prodigy.  It  is  the  sort  of  confession,  rather  full-blooded 
and  lyrical,  which  we  might  easily  set  down  to  that  phenomenon 
of  refraction.  But  Lord  Lytton  prints  a  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr  (whom,  by  the  way,  he  calls  “a  man  of  sixty-four,”  but 
Parr,  born  in  1747,  was  seventy- four  in  1821),  which  confirms  the 
autobiographer’s  account  in  every  particular.  The  aged  Whig 
churchman,  w^ho  boasted  a  wider  knowledge  of  Greek  literature 
than  any  other  scholar  of  his  day,  and  whose  peremptory  temper 
was  matter  of  legend,  could  write  to  this  Tory  boy  a  long  letter 
of  enthusiastic  criticism,  and  while  assuring  Bulwer-Lytton  that 
he  kept  “all  the  letters  with  which  you  have  honoured  me,” 
could  add:  “I  am  proud  of  such  a  correspondent;  and,  if  we 
lived  nearer  to  each  other,  I  should  expect  to  be  very  happy 
indeed  in  such  a  friend.”  Letters  of  this  kind,  judiciously  printed 
by  Lord  Lytton  in  his  notes,  serve  to  call  us  back  from  the 
nebulous  witchcraft  in  which  Bulwer-Lytton  was  so  fond  of 
wrapping  up  the  truth,  and  to  remind  us  that,  in  spite  of  the 
necromancer,  the  truth  is  there. 

From  the  point  where  the  fragment  of  autobiography  closes, 
although  for  some  time  much  the  same  material  is  used  and  some 
of  the  same  letters  are  quoted,  as  were  quoted  and  used  by  Robert 
Lytton,  the  presentation  of  these  is  so  different  that  the  whole 
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effect  is  practically  one  of  novelty.  But  with  the  year  1826 
when  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty' 
became  engaged  to  Kosina  Doyle  Wheeler,  all  is  positively 
new.  The  story  of  the  marriage,  separation,  and  subsequent 
relations  has  never  before  been  presented  to  the  world  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy  or  fulness.  No  biographical  notices  of 
Bulwer-Lytton  even  touch  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  hitherto 
abandoned  to  the  gossip  of  irresponsible  contemporaries.  It 
is  true  that  a  Miss  Devey  composed  a  “Life  of  Rosina,  Lady 
Lytton,”  in  which  the  tale  was  told.  This  work  was  immediately 
suppressed,  and  is  inaccessible  to  the  public ;  but  the  only  person 
who  is  familiar  with  its  contents  reports  that  it  “contains  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  narrative,  obviously  biassed,  wholly  inaccurate,  and 
evidently  misleading.”  So  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned, 
Lord  Lytton’s  impartial  history  of  the  relations  between  his 
grandfather  and  his  grandmother  is  doubtless  that  portion  of  his 
book  which  will  be  regarded  as  the  most  important.  We  may, 
therefore,  dwell  briefly  upon  his  treatment  of  it. 

The  biographer,  in  dealing  wdth  a  subject  of  this  incalculable 
difficulty,  could  but  lay  himself  open  to  the  censure  of  those  who 
dislike  the  revelation  of  the  truth  on  any  disagreeable  subject. 
This  lion,  however,  stood  in  the  middle  of  his  path,  and  he  had 
either  to  wrestle  with  it  or  to  turn  back.  Lord  Lytton  says  in  his 
preface  that  it  was  necessary  to  tell  all  or  nothing  of  the  matri¬ 
monial  adventures  of  his  grandparents,  but,  in  reality,  this  was  not 
quite  the  alternative,  which  w^as  to  tell  the  truth  or  to  withdraw 
from  the  task  of  writing  a  Life  of  Bulw'er-Lytton.  The  marriage 
and  its  results  were  so  predominant  in  the  career  of  the  man,  and 
jxtisoned  it  so  deeply  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  consciousness,  that 
to  attempt  a  biography  of  him  without  clear  reference  to  them 
would  have  been  like  telling  the  story  of  Nessus  the  Centaur 
without  mentioning  the  poisoned  arrow'  of  Heracles.  But  Lord 
Lytton  shall  give  his  own  apology  : — 

“As  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  true  picture  of  my  grandfather  without 
referring  to  events  which  overshadowed  his  whole  life,  and  which  were 
already  partially  known  to  the  public,  I  decided  to  tell  the  whole  story 
as  fully  and  as  accurately  as  possible,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  truth 
can  damage  neither  the  dead  nor  the  living.  The  steps  which  led  to  the 
final  separation  between  my  grandparents,  and  the  forces  which  brought 
about  so  disastrous  a  conclusion  of  a  marriage  of  love,  apart  from  their 
biographical  interest,  afford  a  study  of  human  nature  of  the  utmost  value; 
and  so  great  are  the  moral  lessons  which  this  story  contains,  that  I  venture 
to  hope  that  the  public  may  find  in  much  that  is  tragic  and  pitiful  much 
also  that  is  redeeming,  and  that  the  ultimate  verdict  of  posterity  may  be 
that  these  two  unfortunate  people  did  not  suffer  entirely  in  vain.” 

His  story,  therefore,  is  not  written  w'ith  any  partiality,  and 
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it  seems  to  be  as  full  and  as  truthful  as  the  ample  materials  at 
the  author’s  disposal  permitted.  The  reader  will  conjecture  that 
Lord  Lytton  could  have  given  many  more  details,  but  apart  from 
the  fact  that  they  would  often  have  been  w’holly  unfit  for  publica¬ 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  they  would  in  any  degree  have 
altered  the  balance  of  the  story,  or  modified  our  judgment,  which 
is  quite  sufficiently  enlightened  by  the  copious  letters  on  both 
sides  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  printed. 

Voltaire  has  remarked  of  love  that  it  is  “  de  toutes  les  passions 
la  plus  forte,  parce  qu’elle  attaque,  4  la  fois,  la  tete,  le  coeur, 
le  corps.”  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  Edward  Bulwer’s 
whole  career  might  have  been  altered  if  he  had  never  met  Eosina 
Wheeler,  because  this  is  true  in  measure  of  every  strong  juvenile 
attachment  :  but  it  is  rarely  indeed  so  copiously  or  so  fatally 
true  as  it  was  in  his  case.  His  existence  was  overwhelmed  by 
this  event ;  it  was  turned  topsy-turvey,  and  it  never  regained  its 
equilibrium.  In  this  adventure  all  was  exaggerated ;  there  was 
excess  of  desire,  excess  of  gratification,  an  intense  weariness,  a 
consuming  hatred. 

On  the  first  evening  when  the  lovers  met,  in  April,  1826,  an 
observer,  watching  them  as  they  talked,  reflected  that  Bulwer’s 
“bearing  had  that  aristocratic  something  bordering  on  hauteur” 
which  reminded  the  onlooker  “of  the  passage,  ‘Stand  back; 

I  am  holier  than  thou  !  ’  ”  The  same  observer,  dazzled,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  by  the  loveliness  of  Miss  Wheeler,  judged  that 
it  would  be  best  “to  regard  her  as  we  do  some  beautiful  caged 
wild  creature  of  the  woods — at  a  safe  and  secure  distance.”  It 
would  have  preserved  a  chance  of  happiness  for  Bulwer-Lytton 
to  possess  something  of  this  stranger’s  clairvoyance.  It  was 
not  strange  perhaps,  but  unfortunate,  that  he  did  not  notice — 
or  rather  that  he  was  not  repelled  by,  for  he  did  notice — the 
absence  of  moral  delicacy  in  the  beautiful  creature,  the  radiant 
and  seductive  Lamia,  who  responded  so  instantly  to  his  emotion. 
He,  the  most  fastidious  of  men,  was  not  offended  by  the  vivacity 
of  a  young  lady  who  called  attention  to  the  vulgarity  of  her 
father’s  worsted  stockings  and  had  none  but  words  of  abuse  for 
her  mother.  These  things,  indeed,  disconcerted  the  young 
aristocrat,  but  he  put  them  down  to  a  lack  of  training ;  he  per¬ 
suaded  himself  that  these  were  superficial  blemishes  and  could 
be  remedied ;  and  he  resigned  his  senses  to  the  intoxication  of 
Rosina’s  beauty. 

At  first — and  indeed  to  the  last — she  stimulated  his  energy  and 
his  intellect.  His  love  and  his  hatred  alike  spurred  him  to  action. 
In  August,  1826,  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  his  mother, 
he  and  Eosina  were  betrothed.  By  October  Mrs.  Bulwer  had 
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SO  far  prevailed  that  the  engagement  was  broken  off,  and  Edward 
tossed  in  a  whirlpool  of  anger,  love,  and  despair.  It  took  the 
form  of  such  an  attack  of  “  fluency  ”  as  was  never  seen  before 
or  after.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  an  elegant  although 
feverish  idler.  Now  he  plunged  into  a  strenuous  life  of  public 
and  private  engagements.  He  prepared  to  enter  the  House  of 
Commons ;  he  finished  Falkland,  his  first  novel ;  he  started  the 
composition  of  Pelham  and  of  another  “light  prose  work,”  which 
may  have  disappeared ;  he  achieved  a  long  narrative  in  verse, 
O’Neill,  or  the  Rebel ;  and  he  involved  himself  in  literary  projects 
without  bound  and  without  end.  The  aim  of  all  this  energy  was 
money.  It  is  true  that  he  had  broken  off  his  betrothal ;  but  it 
was  at  first  only  a  pretence  at  estrangement,  to  hoodwink  his 
mother.  He  was  convinced  that  he  could  not  live  without  possess¬ 
ing  Eosina,  and  as  his  mother  held  the  strings  of  the  common 
purse,  he  would  earn  his  own  income  and  support  a  wife. 

Mrs.  Bulw-er-Lytton,  who  had  a  Roman  firmness,  was  abso¬ 
lutely  determined  that  her  son  should  not  marry  “a  penniless 
girl  whose  education  had  been  so  flagrantly  neglected,  who  was 
vain  and  flighty,  with  a  mocking  humour  and  a  conspicuous  lack 
of  principle.”  At  this  jwint  the  story  becomes  exceedingly 
interesting.  A  Balzac  would  strip  it  of  its  romantic  trappings, 
and  would  penetrate  into  its  physiology.  Out  of  Rosina’s  sight, 
and  diverted  by  the  excess  of  his  literary  labours,  Edward’s 
infatuation  began  to  decline.  His  mother,  whose  power  of 
character  would  have  been  really  formidable  if  it  had  been 
enforced  by  sympathy  or  even  by  tact,  relaxed  her  opposition; 
and  instantly  her  son,  himself,  no  longer  attacked,  became  calmer 
and  more  clear-sighted.  Rosina’s  faults  were  patent  to  his 
memory ;  the  magic  of  her  beauty  less  invincible.  Within  a 
month  all  was  changed  again.  Rosina  fretted  herself  into  what 
she  contrived  to  have  reported  to  Bulw^er-Lytton  as  an  illness. 
She  begged  for  an  interview^  and  he  went  with  reluctance  to 
bid  her  farewell  for  ever.  It  was  Bulwer-Lytton’s  habit  to  take 
with  him  a  masterpiece  of  literature  upon  every  journey.  It  seems 
unfortunate  that  on  this  occasion  The  Tempest  w^as  not  his  com¬ 
panion,  for  it  might  have  warned  him,  as  Prospero  warned 
Ferdinand,  against  the  fever  in  the  blood  : — 

“No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow;  but  barren  hate. 

Sour-eyed  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed,  with  weeds  so  loathly 
That  you  shall  hate  it,  both.” 

When  his  short  interview',  which  w'as  to  have  been  a  final  one, 
was  ovei’,  that  had  happened  which  made  a  speedy  marriage 
necessary,  whatever  the  consequences  might  be. 
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The  new  conditions  were  clearly  stated  to  old  Mrs.  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  but  that  formidable  lady  belonged  to  an  earlier  generation, 
and  saw  no  reason  for  Quixotic  behaviour.  Her  conscience  had 
been  trained  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  all  her  blame  was 
for  Rosina  Wheeler.  Torn  between  his  duty  and  his  filial 
affection,  Bulwer-Lytton  now  passed  through  a  period  of  moral 
agony.  He  wrote  to  his  mother:  “I  am  far  too  wretched,  and 
have  had  too  severe  a  contest  with  myself,  not  to  look  to  the 
future  rather  with  despondency  than  pleasure,  and  the  view  you 
take  of  the  matter  is  quite  enough  to  embitter  my  peace  of  mind.” 
Miss  Wheeler,  not  unnaturally  stung  to  anger,  used  disrespectful 
expressions  regarding  Mrs.  Bulwer-Lytton,  and  these  bickerings 
tilled  the  lover  and  son  with  indignation.  His  life,  between  these 
ladies,  grew  to  be  hardly  worth  living,  and  in  the  midst  of  one 
such  crisis  this  brilliant  young  dandy  of  four-and-twenty  wrote  : — 
“I  feel  more  broken-hearted,  despondent,  and  sated  than  any 
old  valetudinarian  who  has  seen  all  his  old  hopes  and  friends  drop 
off  one  by  one,  and  finds  himself  left  for  the  rest  of  his  existence 
to  the  solitary  possession  of  gloom  and  gout.”  Mrs.  Bulwer- 
Lytton  fought  fiercely  to  the  last,  and  Edward  determined  to 
close  the  matter ;  on  the  29th  of  August,  1827,  he  married  Rosina. 

At  first,  in  spite  of,  and  even  because  of,  the  wild  hostility 
of  his  mother,  the  marriage  seemed  successful.  The  rage  of  the 
mother  drove  the  husband  to  the  wife.  Lord  Lytton  has  noted 
that  in  later  years  all  that  his  grandfather  and  his  grandmother 
said  about  one  another  was  unconsciously  biassed  by  their  memory 
of  later  complications.  Neither  Bulwer-Lytton  nor  Rosina  could 
give  an  accurate  history  of  their  relations  at  the  beginning,  because 
the  mind  of  each  was  prejudiced  by  their  knowledge  of  the  end. 
Each  sought  to  justify  the  hatred  which  both  had  lived  to  feel, 
by  representing  the  other  as  hateful  from  the  first.  But  the 
letters  survive,  and  the  recollections  of  friends,  to  prove  that  this 
was  entirely  untrue.  It  must  be  admitted  that  their  union  was 
never  based  upon  esteem,  but  wholly  upon  passion,  and  that  from 
the  first  they  lacked  that  coherency  of  relation,  in  moral  respects, 
which  was  needed  to  fix  their  affections.  But  those  who  have 
dimly  heard  how  bitterly  these  two  unfortunate  people  hated  one 
another  in  later  life  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  they  spent 
the  two  first  years  together  like  infatuated  turtle-doves. 

Their  existence  was  romantic  and  absurd.  Cut  off  from  all 
support  by  the  implacable  anger  of  old  Mrs.  Bulwer-Lytton,  they 
depended  on  a  combined  income  of  ^380  a  year  and  whatever 
the  husband  could  make  to  increase  it.  Accordingly  they  took 
a  huge  country  house,  Woodcot  in  Oxon,  and  lived  at  the  rate 
of  several  thousands  a  year.  There  they  basked  in  an  affluent 
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splendour  of  bad  taste  which  reminds  us  of  nothing  in  the  world 
so  much  as  of  those  portions  of  The  Lady  Fldhella  which  Mrs. 
Wititterly  was  presently  to  find  so  soft  and  so  voluptuous.  The 
following  extract  from  one  of  Rosina’s  lively  letters — and  she  was 
a  very  sprightly  correspondent — gives  an  example  of  her  stvle, 
of  her  husband’s  Pelhamisfi  extravagance,  and  of  the  gaudv 
recklessness  of  their  manner  of  life.  They  had  now  been  married 
nearly  two  years  : — 

“  How  do  you  think  my  audacious  husband  has  spent  his  time  since  he 
has  been  in  town?  Why,  he  must  needs  send  me  down  what  ho  termed 
a  little  Christmas  box,  which  v.'as  a  huge  box  from  Howel  and  James’s, 
containing  only  eight  Gros  de  Naples  dresses  of  different  colours  not  made 
up,  four  Gros  des  Indes,  two  merino  ones,  four  satin  ones,  an  amber,  a 
black,  a  white  and  a  blue,  eight  pocket  handkerchiefs  that  look  as  if  they 
had  been  spun  out  of  lilies  and  air  and  brodee  by  the  fairies,  they  are  so 
exquisitely  fine  and  so  beautifully  worked.  Four  pieces  (16  yards  in  each) 
of  beautiful  white  blonde,  two  broad  pieces  and  two  less  broad,  a  beautiful 
and  very  large  blue  real  cashmere  shawl,  a  Chantilly  veil  that  would  reach 
from  this  to  Dublin,  and  six  French  long  pellerines  very  richly  embroidered 
on  the  finest  India  muslin,  three  dozen  pair  of  white  silk  stockings,  one 
dozen  of  black,  a  most  beautiful  black  satin  cloak  with  very  pretty  odd 
sort  of  capes  and  trimmed  round  and  up  the  sides  with  a  very  broad  band 
of  a  new  kind  of  figured  plush — I  forget  what  they  call  it  (it  came  from 
Paris),  and  a  hat  of  the  same — such  a  hat  as  can  only  be  made  in  the 
Hue  Vivienne.  You  would  think  that  this  ‘  little  Christmas  box  ’  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  lasted  for  some  time.  However,  he  thought 
differently,  for  on  New  Year’s  morning  before  I  was  out  of  bed,  there  came 
a  parcel  by  the  mail,  which  on  opening  proved  to  be  a  large  red  Morocco 
case  containing  a  bright  gold  chain,  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  curious  cross  to  it  that  I  ever  saw — the  chain  is  as  thick  as 
my  dead  gold  necklace,  and  you  may  guess  what  sort  of  a  thing  it  is  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  took  it  to  a  jeweller  here  to  have  it  weighed,  and  it 
weighed  a  pound  aU  but  an  ounce.  The  man  said  it  never  was  made  for 
less  than  fifty  guineas,  but  that  he  should  think  it  had  cost  more.” 

Rosina,  who  has  only  T80  a  year  of  her  own,  will  not  be  outdone, 
and  cannot  “resist  ordering”  Edward  “a  gold  toilette,  which 
he  has  long  wished  for.  .  .  .  Round  the  rim  of  the  basin  and 
the  handle  of  the  ewer  I  have  ordered  a  wreath  of  narcissus  in 
dead  gold,  which,  for  Mr.  Pelham,  you’ll  own,  is  not  a  bad  idea.” 

It  would  be  expected  that  all  this  crazy  display  w'ould  lead 
the  young  couple  rapidly  and  deeply  into  debt.  That  it  did  not 
do  so  is  the  most  curious  phase  of  the  story.  Bulwer-Lytton 
immediately,  and  apparently  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
developed  a  literary  industry  the  sober  record  of  which  approaches 
the  fabulous.  Walter  Scott  alone  may  be  held  to  have  equalled 
it.  The  giants  of  popular  fiction  did,  indeed,  enjoy  larger  single 
successes  than  Bulwer-Lytton  did,  but  none  of  them,  not  Dickens 
himself,  was  so  uniformly  successful.  Everything  he  wrote  sold 
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as  though  it  were  bread  displayed  to  a  hungry  crowd.  Even  his 
poetry,  so  laboriously  and  lifelessly  second-hand,  always  sold. 
He  did  not  know  what  failure  was ;  he  made  money  by  Devereux  ; 
even  The  New  Timon  went  into  many  editions.  To  earn  what 
was  required,  however — and  in  these  early  years  he  seems  to  have 
made  i'3,000  his  minimum  of  needful  return — to  live  in  the  insane 
style  which  his  wife  and  he  demanded,  an  enormous  nervous 
strain  was  required.  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton’s  temper  had  always 
been  warm  and  eager ;  it  now  grew  irritable  to  the  highest  degree. 
His  mother  continued  to  exasperate  him  ;  his  wife  suddenly  failed 
to  please  him ;  his  health  waned ;  and  he  became  the  most 
miserable  of  men ;  yet  without  ceasing  for  a  moment  to  be  the 
most  indefatigable  of  authors.  The  reader  will  follow  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  tragedy,  which  is  of  poignant  interest,  in  Lord  Lytton’s 
pages.  The  whole  story  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
history  of  literature. 

It  has  been  a  feature  of  Bulwer-Lytton’s  curious  posthumous 
fortune  that  he  has  seemed  solitary  in  his  intellectual  if  not  in 
his  political  and  social  action.  We  think  of  him  as  one  of  those 
morose  and  lonely  bees  that  are  too  busy  gathering  pollen  to  join 
the  senate  of  the  hive,  and  are  dwellers  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks. 
It  is  quite  true  that,  with  a  painful  craving  for  affection,  he  had 
not  the  genius  of  friendship.  The  general  impression  given  by 
his  biography  is  one  of  isolation ;  in  “the  sea  of  life  ”  he  was  one 
of  those  who  are  most  hopelessly  “enisled.”  Nothing  is  sadder 
than  this  severance  of  a  delicate  and  sensitive  temperament  from 
those  who  surround  it  closely  and  to  whom  it  stretches  out  its  arms 
in  vain.  But  a  careful  reading  of  these  interesting  volumes  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  of  the  cause  of  this  loneliness.  Bulw'er-Lytton, 
with  all  his  ardour  and  his  generosity,  was  devoid  of  the  gift  of 
sympathy.  In  characters  of  a  simpler  mould  a  natural  kindliness 
may  take  the  place  of  comprehension.  But  Bulwer-Lytton  had 
a  lively  and  protean  fancy  which  perpetually  deceived  him.  In 
human  relations  he  was  always  moving,  but  always  on  the 
wrong  tack. 

The  letters  to  his  mother,  to  his  wife,  to  his  son,  exemplify  this 
unfortunate  tendency.  They  are  eloquent,  they  are  even  too- 
eloquent,  for  Bulw'er-Lytton  intoxicated  himself  with  his  own 
verbosity;  they  are  meant  to  be  kind,  they  are  meant  to  be  Just, 
they  are  meant  to  be  wise  and  dignified  and  tender ;  but  we  see, 
in  Lord  Lytton’s  impartial  narrative,  that  they  scarcely  ever 
failed  to  exasperate  the  receiver.  His  dealings  with  his  son,  of 
whom  he  w-as  exquisitely  proud  and  sensitively  fond,  are  of  the 
saddest  character,  because  of  the  father’s  want  of  comprehension, 
haste  of  speech  and  intolerance  of  temper.  The  very  fact  that 
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a  SOU,  a  wile,  or  a  mother  could  with  impunity  be  addressed  in 
terms  of  exaggerated  sensibility,  because  there  could  be  no  appeal, 
was  a  snare  to  the  too-ready  pen  of  Bulwer-Lytton,  which  poured 
out  its  oceans  of  ink  without  reflection  and  without  apprehension. 

If  violent  offence  were  given,  the  post  went  out  again  later  in 
the  day,  and  equally  violent  self-humiliation  would  restore  the 
emotional  balance.  But  what  could  not  be  restored  was  the  sense 
of  confidence  and  domestic  comfort. 

In  his  contact  wdth  other  literary  men  of  his  own  age  more 
restraint  was  necessary,  and  we  learn  from  Lord  Lytton’s  pages 
of  valuable  and  prolonged  acquaintanceships  which  were  some¬ 
times  almost  friendships.  His  company  w-as  much  sought  after, 
and  occasionally  by  very  odd  persons.  Lord  Lytton  prints  a 
series  of  most  diverting  letters  from  the  notorious  Harriette 
Wilson,  who,  in  spite  of  the  terror  into  which  her  “Memoirs” 
had  thrown  society,  desired  to  add  the  author  of  Pelham  to  the 
aviary  of  her  conquests.  But  the  snare  was  set  in  vain  before 
the  eyes  of  so  shrewd  a  bird  as  Bulwer-Lytton ;  he  declined  to 
see  the  lady,  but  he  kept  her  amazing  letters.  This  was  in  1829, 
when  the  novelist  seems  to  have  had  no  literary  or  political 
associates.  But  by  1831,  w^e  find  him  editing  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  and  attaching  himself  to  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord 
Durham  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Disraeli  and  Dickens  on  the  other. 
When  to  these  we  have  added  Lady  Blessington  and  Letitia 
Ijandon,  we  have  mentioned  all  those  public  persons  w-ith  whom 
Bulwer-Lytton  seems  to  have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  during 
his  early  manhood.  All  through  these  years  he  was  an  incessant 
diner-out  and  party-goer,  and  the  object  of  marvellous  adulation, 
but  he  passed  through  all  this  social  parade  as  though  it  had 
been  a  necessary  portion  of  the  exterior  etiquette  of  life.  Why 
he  fatigued  himself  by  these  formal  exercises,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  found  no  pleasure,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  but  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  parade  was  strangely  native  to  him. 

He  had,  however,  one  close  and  constant  friend.  John  Forster 
was  by  far  the  most  intimate  of  all  his  associates  throughout  his 
career.  Bulwer-Lytton  seems  to  have  met  him  first  about  1834, 
when  he  was  twenty-eight  and  Forster  only  twenty-two.  In 
spite  of  this  disparity  in  age,  the  younger  man  almost  at  once 
took  a  tone  of  authority  such  as  the  elder  seldom  permitted  in 
an  acquaintance.  Forster  had  all  the  gifts  which  make  a  friend 
valuable.  He  was  rich  in  sympathy  and  resource,  his  temper  was 
reasonable,  he  comprehended  a  situation,  he  knew  how  to  hold 
his  own  in  argument  and  yet  yield  with  grace.  Lord  Lytton 
prints  a  very  interesting  character-sketch  of  Forster,  which  he 
has  found  among  his  grandfather’s  ]\ISS.  It  is  a  tribute  which 
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does  equal  credit  to  him  who  makes  it  and  to  him  of  w'hom  it 
is  made  : — 

“John  Forster  ...  A  most  sterling  man,  with  an  intellect  at  once 
massive  and  delicate.  Few,  indeed,  have  his  strong  practical  sense  and 
sound  judgment;  fewer  still  unite  wdth  such  qualities  his  exquisite  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  latent  beauties  in  literary  art.  Hence,  in  ordinary  life,  there  is 
no  safer  adviser  about  literary  work,  especially  poetry;  no  more  refined 
critic.  A  large  heart  naturally  accompanies  so  masculine  an  understanding. 
He  has  the  rare  capacity  for  affection  w'hich  embraces  many  friendships 
without  loss  of  depth  or  warmth  in  one.  Most  of  my  literary  contemporaries 
are  his  intimate  companions,  and  their  jealousies  of  each  other  do  not 
diminish  their  trust  in  him.  More  than  any  living  critic,  he  has  served 
to  establish  reputations.  Tennyson  and  Browning  owed  him  much  in  their 
literary  career.  Me,  I  think,  he  served  in  that  way  less  than  any  of 
liis  other  friends.  But,  indeed,  I  know  of  no  critic  to  whom  I  have  been 
much  indebted  for  any  position  I  hold  in  literature.  In  more  private 
matters  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  his  counsels.  His  reading  is  extensive. 
What  faults  he  has  lie  on  the  surface.  He  is  sometimes  bluff  to  rudeness. 
But  all  such  faults  of  manner  (and  they  are  his  only  ones)  are  but  trifling 
inequalities  in  a  nature  solid  and  valuable  as  a  block  of  gold.” 

This  was  written  with  full  experience,  as  the  names  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning  wdll  remind  us,  for  Bulwer-Lytton  was  slow  to 
admit  the  value  of  these  younger  talents.  His  relations  with 
Tennyson  have  always  been  known  to  be  unfortunate ;  as  they 
are  revealed  in  Lord  Ijytton’s  biography  they  approach  the 
incredible.  He  met  Browning  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  during 
the  Macready  “revival”  of  the  poetic  stage,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  publication  of  Men  and  Women  that  he  became  conscious 
of  Browning’s  claim,  which  he  then  very  grudgingly  admitted. 
He  was  grateful  to  Browming  for  his  kindness  to  Eobert  Lytton 
in  Italy,  but  he  never  understood  his  genius  or  his  character. 

What  wdll,  however,  be  read  with  no  less  pleasure  than  surprise 
are  the  evidences  of  Bulwer-Lytton’ s  interest  in  certain  authors 
of  a  later  generation,  of  w^hom  the  general  public  has  never 
suspected  him  to  have  been  aware.  Something  almost  like 
friendship  sprang  up  as  lately  as  1867  between  him  and  a  man 
whom  nobody  wmuld  expect  him  to  admire,  Matthew  Arnold.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  sensitive  and  petulant  artist  finds  it 
more  easy  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  his  successors  than  to 
endure  those  of  his  immediate  contemporaries.  The  Essays  in 
Criticism  and  The  f^tudy  of  Celtic  Literature  called  forth  from 
the  author  of  My  Novel  and  The  Caxtons  such  eulogy  as  had 
never  been  spared  for  the  wwitings  of  Thackeray  or  Carlyle. 
IMatthew  Arnold  appeared  to  Bulw'er-Lytton  to  have  “brought 
together  all  that  is  most  modern  in  sentiment,  with  all  that  is 
most  scholastic  in  thought  and  language.”  Arnold  was  a  guest 
at  Knebwmrth,  and  brought  the  Duke  of  Genoa  with  him.  He 
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liked  Bulwer-Lytton,  and  their  relations  became  very  cordial  and 
lasted  for  some  years ;  Arnold  has  given  an  amusing,  but  very 
sympathetic,  account  of  the  dignified  hospitalities  of  Kneb worth. 

No  revelation  in  Lord  Lytton’s  volumes  is,  however,  more  pleas¬ 
ing  or  more  unexpected  than  his  grandfather’s  correspondence  with 
Swinburne.  It  is  thought  that  he  heard  of  him  through  Monckton 
Milnes ;  at  all  events,  he  was  an  early  reader  of  Atalanta  in 
Calydon.  When,  in  1866,  all  the  furies  of  the  Press  fell  shrieking 
on  Poems  and  Ballads,  Bulwer-Lytton  took  a  very  generous  step. 
He  wrote  to  Swinburne,  expressing  his  sympathy  and  begging 
him  to  be  calm.  The  young  poet  w^as  extremely  touched,  and 
took  occasion  to  beg  the  elder  writer  for  his  advice,  the  publisher 
having,  without  consulting  him,  withdrawn  his  volume  from  sale. 
Bulwer-Lytton’s  reply  was  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  stay  with 
him  at  Kneb  worth  and  talk  the  matter  over.  Swinburne  grate¬ 
fully  accepted,  and  John  Forster  w’as  asked  to  meet  him.  It  was 
Bulw^er-Lytton,  it  appears,  who  found  another  publisher  for  the 
outraged  volume,  and  helped  Swinburne  out  of  the  scrape.  He 
was  always  kindness  itself  if  an  appeal  was  made  to  his  protection, 
and  to  his  sense  of  justice.  However,  pleasant  as  the  visit  to 
Knebw’orth  was,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  repeated.  Bulwer- 
Lytton  considered  Swdnburne’s  opinions  preposterous,  and  indeed 
if  he  told  Swinburne,  as  in  1869  he  told  his  son  Eobert,  that 
Victor  Hugo  was  “but  an  epileptic  dwarf  in  a  state  of  galvanism,” 
there  must  have  been  wigs  on  the  green  at  Kneb  worth. 

The  student  of  these  volumes,  if  he  is  already  familiar  with  the 
more  characteristic  works  of  Bulwer-Lytton,  will  find  himself  for 
the  first  time  provided  wdth  a  key  to  much  that  has  puzzled  him 
in  the  nature  of  that  author.  The  story  itself,  apart  from  the 
tragic  matrimonial  trouble  wdiich  runs  through  it  like  a  blood-red 
cord,  is  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  a  story  of  strife,  without  repose, 
without  enjoyment,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  splendour  and  satis¬ 
faction.  Almost  to  the  end  Bulwer-Lytton  was  engaged  in 
struggle.  As  an  ambitious  social  being  he  was  fighting  the  world ; 
as  an  author  he  was  battling  with  his  critics ;  as  a  statesman  he 
was  always  in  the  wild  storm  of  party  politics.  As  a  private 
individual  he  was  all  the  time  keeping  his  head  up  against  the 
tide  of  social  scandal  which  attacked  him  when  he  least  expected 
it,  and  offen  threatened  to  drown  him  altogether.  This  turmoil 
contrasts  with  the  calm  of  the  evening  years,  after  the  peerage 
had  been  won,  the  ambition  satisfied,  the  literary  reputation 
secured. 

Few  writers  have  encountered,  in  their  own  time  and  after 
their  death,  so  much  adverse  criticism,  and  yet  have  partly  sur¬ 
vived  it.  It  is  hardly  realised,  even  perhaps  by  Tjord  Lytton,  how 
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unwilling  the  reviewers  were  to  give  credit  to  his  grandfather. 
He  never  found  favour  in  their  eyes,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
constant  resentment  with  him  that  they  did  him,  as  he  thought, 
injustice.  The  evidence  of  his  wounded  feelings  is  constant  in 
his  letters.  The  Quarterly  Review  never  mentioned  him  without 
contempt  until  1865,  when  the  publication  of  his  works,  in  forty- 
three  volumes,  forced  it  to  consider  this  indefatigable  and  popular 
writer  with  a  measure  of  respect.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  his 
universal  geniality,  read  Pelham  in  1828  and  “found  it  very 
interesting  ;  the  light  is  easy  and  gentlemanlike,  the  dark  very 
grand  and  sombrous.”  He  asked  who  was  the  author,  and  he 
tried  to  interest  his  son-in-law  in  the  novel.  But  Lockhart  was 
implacable  :  '‘Pelham  ”  he  replied,  “is  writ  by  a  Mr.  Bulwer, 
a  Norfolk  squire,  and  horrid  puppy.  I  have  not  read  the  book, 
from  disliking  the  author.”  Lockhart,  however,  did  read 
Devereux,  and  three  years  afterwards,  when  reviewing  some  other 
novel,  he  said  of  the  hi.storical  characters  in  that  romance  ;  “It 
seems  hard  to  disquiet  so  many  bright  spirits  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  showing  that  they  could  be  dull.”  That  was  the  attitude  of 
the  higher  criticism  to  Bulw'er-Lytton  from,  let  us  say,  1830 
to  1860 ;  he  was  “a  horrid  puppy”  and  he  w'as  also  “dull.” 

But  this  was  far  from  being  the  opinion  of  the  reading  public. 
We  have  seen  that  he  never  failed,  and  sometimes  he  soared  into 
the  very  empyrean  of  popularity.  In  1834,  when  he  published 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  again  in  1837  when  he  published 
Ernest  Maltravers,  the  ecstasy  of  his  adorers  discovered  their 
favourite  in  a  moment  under  the  mask  of  anonymity  which  he 
preferred.  This  was  just  before  the  outburst  of  the  great  school 
of  Victorian  novelists ;  Bulwer  had  as  yet  practically  no  one  but 
Disraeli  to  compete  with.  These  two,  the  author  of  Pelham  and 
the  author  of  Vit'ian  Grey,  raced  neck  and  neck  at  the  head  of 
the  vast  horde  of  “fashionable”  novel-writers,  now  all  but  them 
forgotten.  In  Bulwer-Lytton’s  romances  the  reader  moved  among 
exalted  personages,  alternately  flippant  and  sinister;  a  “mournful 
enthusiasm  ”  was  claimed  for  the  writer  by  the  readers  of  his  day. 
It  was  the  latest  and  most  powerful  development  of  that  Byronic 
spirit  which  had  been  so  shortlived  in  verse,  but  which  was  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  prose  until  Bulwer-Lytton  adopted  his  Caxtons  manner  in 
the  middle  of  the  century.  As  always  in  Byronic  periods,  the 
portrait  of  the  author  himself  was  searched  for  among  his  most 
fatal  conceptions.  To  the  young  library-subscriber  the  stoical, 
solitary  figure  of  Mordaunt,  in  The  Disowned,  was  exactly  what 
was  wanted  as  a  representation  of  the  mysterious  novelist  himself. 
Pelham  was  the  apotheosis  of  the  man  of  fashion,  and  it  is 
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amusing  to  read  how,  when  the  Bulwer-Lyttons  travelled,  they 
were  gazed  at  in  reverence  as  the  Pelham  and  the  Pelhamess. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon  the  language  used  so 
early  as  1832  by  one  of  the  very  few  critics  who  attempted  to 
do  justice  to  Bulwer-Lytton’s  merits.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
found  in  him  “a  style  vigorous  and  pliable,  sometimes  strangely 
incorrect,  but  often  rising  into  a  touching  eloquence.”  Ten  years 
later  such  was  the  private  opinion  of  D.  G.  Rossetti,  who  was 
“inspired  by  reading  Rienzi  and  Ernest  Maltravers,  which  is 
indeed  a  splendid  work.”  Now  that  we  look  back  at  Bulwer- 
Lytton’s  prodigious  compositions,  w-e  are  able  to  perceive  more 
justly  than  did  the  critics  of  his  own  day  what  his  merits  were. 
For  one  thing,  he  was  extraordinarily  versatile.  If  e  examine 
his  books,  we  must  be  astonished  at  their  variety.  He  treated 
the  social  life  of  his  own  day,  he  dived  into  spectral  romance, 
he  revived  the  beautiful  ceremonies  of  antiquity,  he  evoked  the 
great  shades  of  English  and  of  Continental  history,  he  made 
realistic  and  humorous  studies  of  middle-class  life,  he  engaged  in 
vehement  controversy  on  topics  of  the  hour,  he  prophesied  of 
the  order  of  the  future,  he  wrote  comedies  and  tragedies,  epics 
and  epistles,  satires  and  lyrics.  His  canvasses  were  myriad  and 
he  crowded  every  one  of  them  with  figures.  At  his  most  Byronic 
moment  he  flung  his  dark  cloak  aside,  and  danced  in  motley 
through  Paul  Clifford,  with  its  outrageous  caricature  of  George  IV. 
and  his  Ministers  as  a  gang  of  Hounslow  highwaymen.  Perhaps 
his  best  claim  to  regard  is  the  insatiability  of  his  human  curiosity, 
evinced  in  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  his  compositions. 

The  singular  being  who  wTote  so  large  a  library  of  works  and 
whose  actual  features  have  so  carefully  been  concealed  from  the 
public,  will  be  knowm  at  last.  The  piety  of  his  grandson  has 
presented  him  to  us  wdth  no  reservations  and  no  false  lights. 
Here  he  stands,  this  half-fabulous  being,  not  sheathed  in  sham 
armour  and  padding  the  stage  in  buskins,  but  a  real  personality 
at  length,  “with  all  his  weaknesses  and  faults,  his  prejudices, 
affectations,  vanities,  susceptibilities,  and  eccentricities,  and  also 
with  all  his  great  qualities  of  industry,  courage,  kindness  of  heart ; 
sound  judgment,  patience,  and  perseverance.”  Tjord  Lytton  has 
carried  through  to  the  close  a  biographical  enterprise  of  unusual 
difficulty,  and  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  English 
literature. 


Edmund  Gosse. 
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Lord  Percy  has  recently  reinforced,  in  a  series  of  vigorous 
articles,  the  very  widespread  demand  for  conscription  in  this 
country;  or,  if  the  term  “conscription”  be  thought  too  harsh, 
at  least  for  universal  military  service. 

I  have  called  his  articles  “vigorous.”  They  are  not  only 
vigorous,  they  are  also  particularly  well-informed,  and  it  is  this 
latter  qua^Hy  in  them  perhaps  which,  combined  with  their 
lucidity,  nas  made  them  impress  the  public  as  they  have.  I 
shall  not,  I  think,  be  in  error  if  I  describe  the  article  in  the 
October  National  Review  upon  the  German  rising  against 
Napoleon  in  1813  as  connected  with  the  same  argument,  while 
the  retrospective  criticism  of  so-called  “voluntary  service”  the 
month  before  was,  I  think,  directly  pointed  towards  achieving 
universal  military  service  in  England  to-day. 

As  a  political  proposal  these  articles  and  the  policy  behind  them 
have  great  importance.  The  demand  for  universal  service  is  a 
demand  not  put  forward  by  one  particular  united  and  disciplined 
group  of  faddists — if  it  were  it  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
achieving  success.  It  is  put  forward  by  many  different  kinds  of 
men,  and  it  has  behind  it  a  considerable  body  of  what  I  may 
call  reasonable  middle-class  opinion  ;  vague,  not  very  enthusiastic, 
but  for  rather  than  against.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  a  number 
of  journals  read  by  people  of  this  class,  journals  whose  proprietors 
have  no  particular  feeling  one  way  or  the  other,  find  that  it 
serves  their  purpose  to  lean  upon  the  whole  towards  the  side  of 
universal  service.  Moreover,  those  who  have  thought  out 
different  schemes  and  desire  to  impose  them  by  law,  are  men 
coming  from  various  professions  and  representing  various 
interests.  One  might  add  that  they  support  the  idea  for  various 
reasons.  To  the  commissioned  officer  with  a  wide  reading  of 
modem  military  affairs,  the  proposal  suggests  a  large  and,  above 
all ,  regular  supply  of  men ;  to  the  man  interested  in  training  it 
suggests  an  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  nation.  To  many 
an  educated  man  with  no  more  than  a  general  reading  upon 
military  history  it  appeals  as  one  of  the  things  common  to  all 
‘Europe  at  this  moment,  and  one  in  which,  therefore,  our  excep¬ 
tional  position  is  surely  an  exceptional  weakness.  The  proposal 
is,  therefore,  although  its  more  active  opponents  have  not  yet 
recognised  the  fact,  a  serious  one.  Revolutionary  as  it  is,  it  may 
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be  upon  us  in  the  form  of  active  and  general  political  discussion 
before  we  are  prepared  for  it.  It  is,  therefore,  very  well  worth 
our  while  to  see  what  there  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  it. 

In  all  discussion  upon  fundamental  political  reforms  there  are 
two  questions  present :  first,  whether  the  reform  is  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  State ;  secondly,  whether  it  can  in  practice  be  brought 
about. 

As  to  the  first,  the  matter  would  seem  to  frame  itself  thus  ;  Is 
England  in  need  of  a  very  large  armed  force  such  as  no  other 
method  than  that  of  compulsory  service  could  supply?  It  is 
important  to  have  that  question  quite  clear,  because  if  the 
country  is  not  in  active  military  need  of  such  a  thing,  no  argu¬ 
ments  other  than  military  will  avail  those  who  propose  it.  The 
question  is  a  military  question,  and  must  be  decided  first  upon 
military  grounds. 

Now  there  are  three  things  which  a  British  Army  may  be 
required  to  do  :  first,  to  garrison  disarmed  dependencies  beyond 
the  seas  and  to  guard  their  land  frontiers ;  here  the  military 
duties  that  arise  are  of  a  particular  sort  to  which  long  experience 
has  trained  the  British  Army  as  it  now  is ;  and  this  work  is  very 
nearly  conterminous  with  the  drafting  of  troops  for  India.  The 
second  work  which  may  lie  before  a  British  force  is  the  waging 
of  w'ar  upon  the  Continent  or  elsewhere  against  armed  equals. 
The  third  is  the  repelling  of  an  invasion  directed  against  these 
shores. 

For  the  first  purpose  the  Army  as  it  is  suffices,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  has  generations  of  experience  and  training.  For  the 
second  purpose  the  Army  in  the  numbers  it  now  commands  may 
or  may  not  be  sufficient.  Quite  certainly  it  is  not  anything  like 
as  strong  in  proportion  as  was  that  of  an  England  very  much 
smaller  in  population  and  very  much  poorer  than  is  England 
to-day. 

It  was  said  two  years  ago,  when  there  was  talk  of  a  Continental 
campaign,  that  a  British  force  of  150,000  men  could  have  been 
landed  immediately  in  the  Low  Countries.  All  authorities  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  assure  us  that  this  was  so.  We  must  accept 
their  word.  But  one  has  only  to  consider  the  experience  of  the 
South  African  War,  and  to  read  the  actual  figures  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  to-day,  to  know  that  this  force  could  not  long  have  held 
the  field.  The  proportion  of  Eeserves  behind  it  cannot  have 
been  large,  and  if  a  man  with  expert  experience  were  asked  to 
say  whether  all  the  youngest  and  least-trained  members  of  that 
force  were  fit  for  a  Continental  campaign,  he  might  be  hard  put 
to  it  to  reply. 

It  is  further  evident  that  this  number  bears  no  proportion  to 
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the  total  population  of  the  country.  With  a  population  larger 
than  the  French,  and  more  than  two-thirds  that  of  the  German 
Empire,  Great  Britain  could  not  at  this  moment  propose  for  a 
Continental  war  more  than  perhaps  one-tenth  of  what  those 
Powers  would  each  actually  and  immediately  put  under  arms  in 
the  shape  of  trained  men  in  case  of  conflict.  For,  certain  though 
it  be  that  no  great  Power  would  mobilise  at  first  more  than  a 
certain  proportion  of  its  trained  men,  and  low  as  is  the  proportion 
of  all  trained  men  in  Germany  (not  quite  one  man  in  four),  yet 
I  take  it  that  the  German  Empire  and  the  French  Eepublic 
would,  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  declaration  of  war,  put  each 
over  a  million  and  a  half  men  into  the  field.  Russia  has,  of 
course,  far  larger  numerical  resources,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Great  Britain,  with  her  wealth  and  population,  proposes  for  an 
Expeditionary  Force  but  one-tenth  ultimately  and  at  the  most 
of  the  immediate  strength  of  each  of  her  great  allies  and  rivals ; 
and  that  even  this  tenth  is  debated  rather  than  taken  for  certain 
in  the  councils  of  those  great  rivals  or  allies. 

Now,  however  much  we  may  desire  to  increase  the  size  of  this 
Expeditionary  Force  and  its  reserves,  it  would  not  be  efficiently 
increased  upon  a  basis  of  compulsory  service  unless  every  man 
registered  for  compulsory  service  were  also  registered  to  perform 
that  service  abroad.  I  will  not  affirm  that  such  a  system  cannot 
come  into  existence,  but  I  would  point  out  that  hitherto  no  one 
of  the  great  conscript  armies  has  been  required  for  anything  save 
the  defence  and  security  of  the  State  at  home.  Even  the  Russian 
forces  in  Manchuria  were,  in  theory,  combating  for  or  upon 
Russian  soil.  In  the  progress  of  a  great  war  conscription,  once 
established  for  security  at  home,  w'ould  undoubtedly  be  used  to 
feed  the  armies  however  far  afield.  That  has  happened  in  the 
past,  and  it  would  happen  in  the  future.  The  enthusiasm  of 
victory,  or  the  fear  of  subsequent  invasion,  gave  Napoleon  and 
the  armies  of  the  Revolution  this  power.  But  the  assertion  that 
a  modern  English  Government  could  propose  foreign  service  for 
those  upon  whom  it  imposed  universal  training  seems  to  me 
extremely  hazardous. 

What  of  the  third  function  for  w’hich  a  British  force  may  be 
required,  the  defence  of  these  shores  against  invasion? 

No  problem  has  been  more  debated  :  none  is  more  worthy  of 
debate.  It  has  been  debated  with  the  zeal  peculiar  to  problems 
the  elements  of  which  are  largely  unknown,  and  the  solution  of 
which  is  necessarily  theoretical  in  the  lack  of  experience.  But 
if  the  aim  for  which  I  take  Lord  Percy  to  be  pleading  in  these 
very  striking  articles  printed  by  the  National  Review  is  a  system 
of  universal  training  for  the  prevention  of  an  invasion,  it  seems 
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to  me  that  the  matter,  though,  as  I  have  said,  full  of  untried 
factors,  does  lend  itself  to  a  process  of  general  reasoning. 

An  invasion  of  Great  Britain  would  take  one  of  two  forms 
It  would,  either  take  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  raid  :  that  is 
the  landing  of  a  number  of  men  designed  to  weaken  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  by  confusing  its  national  life  and  bv 
appalling  its  citizens  for  a  time,  but  (however  frequently  these 
raids  might  be  repeated)  not  designed  for  the  ultimate  end  of  a 
campaign  :  which  is  the  leaving  of  the  enemy’s  Government 
unable  from  lack  of  military  resources  to  pursue  the  war.  Or  it 
might  take  the  form  of  a  regular  invasion  in  large  numbers 
designed  to  exhaust  all  the  powers  of  resistance  possessed  by  the 
Government  and  the  citizens  whom  it  administrates. 

This  division  is  not  mere  logic ;  it  is  of  very  practical  and 
real  meaning.  The  one  kind  of  offence  does  not  merge  into  the 
other ;  a  foreign  Power  would  undertake  either  the  one  or  the 
other  separately,  for  the  results  and  the  objects  of  the  two  are 
quite  separate. 

A  raid  in  the  case  of  such  a  country  as  Great  Britain,  unused 
to  the  prospect  of  any  foreign  disturbance  in  its  daily  life,  and 
protected  by  a  natural  frontier  impregnable  to  great  armies  until 
the  Fleet  is  worsted,  must  necessarily  be  subsidiary  to  the  general 
plan  of  an  enemy’s  campaign. 

No  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  these  partial  efforts— 
no,  not  the  most  theatrical  or  the  most  diseased  of  contemporary 
monarchs — against  a  well-armed  and  homogeneous  Continental 
enemy.  Against  such  a  foe  the  whole  weight  of  the  blow  would 
be  delivered  according  to  some  one  plan,  and  no  strength  would 
be  wasted  in  the  frightening  of  a  town  or  the  disturbance  of  a 
district  merely  for  the  sake  of  frightening  or  of  disturbing. 

If  raids  are  part  of  the  schemes  which  its  rivals  have  laid  down 
against -this  country  (and  probably  they  are),  then  their  object 
resides  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  this  country.  They  know 
that  they  will  be  attacking  a  civilisation  which  is  now  in  all  its 
dominant  characteristics  urban.  They  know  that  they  will  be 
attacking  a  civilisation  the  mass  of  wdiich  has  never  envisaged 
grave  military  peril.  They  know  that  this  civilisation  consists, 
not  in  a  diffused  population  dependent  upon  one  governing  centre, 
but  in  a  small  number  of  great  agglomerations  of  population 
roughly  co-ordinated  by  industry.  And  they  know  that  the  area 
over  which  that  civilisation  extends  is  everywhere  within  easy 
reach  of  the  seaboard — many  of  its  chief  ganglia  being  actually 
seaports. 

Under  these  conditions  a  raid  as  subservient  to  the  general 
plan  of  the  campaign  has  very  high  military  value.  Strike  one 
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of  the  great  centres  with  panic  or  with  anarchy,  and  the  whole 
organism  will  be  profoundly  affected.  Cut  one  or  two  of  the 
great  arteries  of  communication  and  none  of  these  great  centres 
but  will  feel  as  though  it  were  a  besieged  city. 

This  fact  is  more  true  and  more  alarming  than  most  critics 
admit.  Our  great  urban  areas  are  vulnerable  in  a  degree  which 
the  student  of  past  wars,  fought  under  quite  other  conditions, 
will  not  discover  in  the  history  of  those  conflicts.  The  water- 
supply  of  Newcastle,  of  Manchester,  of  Glasgow  are  patent 
objectives  for  a  raid  which  might  consist  of  very  few  men.  The 
water-supply  of  no  other  great  cities — not  even  that  of 
Birmingham — are  further  at  their  most  distant  point  than 
perhaps  three  days’  march  from  the  sea.  London  is  in  this 
respect  more  favoured;  but  London  is,  in  a  military  sense,  more 
helpless  in  other  ways  than  any  other  of  the  urban  agglomera¬ 
tions.  There  is,  again,  a  vast  amount  of  habitation  and  property 
lying  within  range  of  a  fleet  off  the  coast  and  open  to  destruction. 
The  great  arteries  of  communication  from  North  to  South  pass 
continually  within  one  long  march  of  the  seaboard,  and  between 
the  Scotch  coal  belt  and  the  English  (though  to  the  isolation  of 
the  former  no  undue  importance  need  be  attached)  they  pass 
through  a  belt  of  land  across  which  two  small  forces  could  join 
hands  within  forty-eight  hours. 

The  general  truth  in  this  matter  of  a  possible  raid  (or  raids) 
is  almost  self-evident.  The  raid  need  be  but  quite  small 
in  numbers  to  be  effective.  Its  moral  effect  would  be 
enormous. 

Now  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  universal  training  would  meet 
this  danger.  Against  the  threat  of  a  sudden  descent  of  few  men 
upon  limited  lines  of  advance  from  a  limited  and  uncertain  base, 
the  best  defence  of  all  is  a  cordon ;  that  is,  a  number  of  isolated 
posts  ready  to  meet  the  danger  at  once ;  or  rather,  under  modern 
conditions,  a  number  of  rallying  points  along  all  the  affected 
line,  to  which  rallying  points  troops  could  be  immediately 
gathered.  It  is  not  easy  to  defend  universal  service  for  this 
work  as  against  a  large  voluntary  force,  unless  it  be  claimed  that 
universal  service  would  produce  highly-trained  men  where  such 
an  organisation  as  the  Territorial  Army  produces  men  but 
partially  trained. 

Whether  universal  service  of  the  type  which  I  presume  to  be 
demanded  would  produce  this  highly-trained  force  or  no,  I  will 
discuss  later ;  but  surely  so  far  as  numbers  and  position  are  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  like  the  numbers  produceable  by  universal  service 
are  required  for  the  meeting  of  a  raid  at  any  point ;  surely  more 
than  a  certain  contingent  at  any  one  point  would  be  a  hindrance, 
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and  surely  the  great  centres  of  population  produce  under  a 
voluntary  or  militia  scheme  as  many  such  men  as  are  required 
and  produce  them  upon  the  spot  where  they  are  wanted. 

It  is  not  here  argued  that  a  standing  professional  body,  with 
full  reserves  behind  it  in  each  threatened  point,  would  not  be 
better  than  a  large  and  loose  militia  organisation  :  I  think  it 
would,  and  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  doubt  that  it  w'ould. 
But  I  do  not  see  the  argument  for  universal  service  here.  I  mean 
I  can  see  no  strategical  argument  for  it. 

If  we  turn  from  the  raid  as  a  subsidiary  to  the  general  plan 
of  campaign  to  that  general  plan  of  campaign  itself,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  what  that  general  plan  must  be.  It 
cannot  but  take  one  of  two  forms.  Either  the  form  of  invasion 
in  force,  or  the  form  of  beleaguering  the  island. 

The  first  can  only  take  place  after  the  Fleet  is  so  crippled  as 
to  be  unable  to  prevent  such  an  invasion,  or  has  been  so  drawn 
off  that  it  can  neither  prevent  the  invasion  nor  interfere  with  its 
communications  for  some  weeks. 

The  second  can  only  take  place  after  the  Fleet  is  so  crippled 
that  it  cannot  protect  the  western  or  oceanic  routes  of  food 
supply.  For  though  a  great  proportion  of  that  food  comes 
through  the  Mediterranean,  yet  the  imperative  demand  in  such 
a  crisis,  backed  by  the  reserved  wealth  of  this  country,  would 
summon  from  Western  sources  of  supply  all  that  would  be  needed 
during  the  struggle,  unless  the  Western  routes  of  this  island 
were  closed  by  a  Power  stronger  at  sea. 

In  the  case  of  both  general  plans,  therefore,  the  defeat  or 
absence  of  the  Fleet  is  involved ;  the  defeat  of  the  Fleet  can 
only  be  provided  against  by  adequate  numbers,  material,  and 
training ;  and  though  the  whole  history  of  the  world  is  there  to 
show  that  these  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient,  and  that  sea- 
power  has  constantly  betrayed  nations  wffiich  relied  upon  it,  yet 
no  other  weapon  is  to  hand,  and  none  other  can  in  this  resjiect 
be  discussed  save  the  three  of  numbers,  material,  and  training 
afloat. 

As  for  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  Fleet,  it  may  be  eliminated. 
So  long  as  there  is  serious  threat  of  serious  rivalry  in  Naval 
Pow’er  within  reach  of  these  shores,  so  long  will  the  British 
Fleet  remain  in  Home  waters. 

The  strategical  issue,  therefore,  is  necessarily  limited  to  this  : 
Supposing  the  Fleet  crippled  for  a  time  sufficient  to  permit  an 
invasion  in  force,  would  universal  military  service  be  the  right 
weapon  with  which  to  meet  and  to  defeat  such  an  invasion? 

Undoubtedly  it  would.  There  is  no  doubt  in  pure  theory  that 
if  this  country  were  to  be  subjected  to  an  invasion  in  force  the 
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only  possible  weapon  with  which  the  invasion  could  be  met  would 
be  a  national  army  based  upon  universal  service  and  enjoying 
the  regularity  of  recruitment,  the  rapidity  of  mobilisation,  and 
the  unfailing  reserve  supply  which  such  a  system  produces.  If 
we  seriously  regard  an  invasion  in  force  as  the  probable  issue  of 
a  disastrous  war  at  sea,  then  the  strategical  necessity  of  such  a 
strain  is  an  army  based  on  a  very  wide  and  regular  recruitment, 
highly  trained,  and  so  distributed  in  its  centres  of  mobilisation 
as  to  permit  of  rapid  concentration  upon  any- threatened  point. 
It  should  include  covering  troops  always  present  with  the  Colours 
and  garrisoned  in  towns  chosen  for  concentration  at  one  of  a 
number  of  specially  vulnerable  points. 

But  here  is  the  matter  which  most  divides  men,  and 
upon  which  opinion  must  lean  against  the  necessity  in 
question. 

If  the  Fleet  were  wholly  crippled  the  enemy  could  almost 
certainly  beleaguer  this  island,  and  would  be  under  no  necessity 
to  invade  it.  He  could  almost  certainly  starve  it  out.  The  only 
exceptional  case  conceivable  is  the  case  of  an  enemy  who  should 
cripple  the  British  Fleet  and  yet  be  himself  so  damaged  in  that 
naval  action,  or  series  of  actions,  as  to  be  incapable  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  policing  of  the  Western  maritime  approaches ;  or  so 
weakened  at  sea  by  his  own  victory  as  to  fear  the  interference  of 
some  maritime 'Power  commercially  interested  in  supplying  us 
with  food.  In  that  exceptional  case — w^hich  is  not  inconceivable 
because  it  is  exceptional — an  invasion  in  force  w’ould  certainly  be 
attempted,  and  to  meet  it  a  thoroughly  trained  national  army  is 
the  only  resource. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  these  theoretical  strategic  considerations 
to  the  practical  question,  whether  as  England  now  is  with  its 
present  political  machinery  and  its  present  attitude  towards  the 
chances  of  invasion,  such  a  reform  could  be  brought  about. 

We  have  here  to  judge  the  public  of  this  country  in  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  to  decide  this  there  is  no  reasoning  possible  upon 
the  strict  lines  of  a  strategical  problem ;  we  can  only  trust  to  a 
general  judgment.  Men  will  differ  in  their  replies  according  to 
their  judgment  of  the  state  of  mind  both  of  the  administrated 
public  and  of  the  administrating  politicians. 

But  before  passing  any  such  judgment  we  can  at  least  establish 
a  clear  division  between  two  possible  policies.  Either  we  desire 
a  really  trained  conscript  army  or  a  much  less  than  half-trained 
militia. 

Now  the  latter,  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  an  invasion  in 
force  is  frankly  useless.  Such  an  invasion  acting  upon  the  narrow 
and  dense  field  of  industrial  Britain  would  strike  like  a  spear- 
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point  right  into  the  complex  living  organism  of  the  country.  It 
would  deal  a  mortal  wound  at  once  unless  it  were  met  and 
checked  at  once,  and  it  can  only  be  met  and  checked  at  once  by 
a  force  as  highly  trained  as  the  invading  force,  existing  in  large 
numbers  and  able  to  work  with  the  rapidity  and  immediate 
filling  of  gaps  which  a  true  conscript  army  can  rely  upon. 

The  policy  of  universal  service,  then,  if  it  is  to  be  of  military 
value  for  the  meeting  of  this  one  exceptional  and  possible  case  of 
an  invasion  in  force  must  be  a  policy  directed  to  the  subjection  of 
conscripts  to  many  months  of  training,  preceded  and  followed  by 
an  exact  registration  showing  where  each  man  is  at  any  moment, 
and  what  his  movements  are. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  suggestion  of  any  such  registration 
would  have  been  met  by  but  one  reply.  It  would  have  been 
called  wholly  impracticable.  Englishmen  (we  should  have  been 
told)  would  have  refused  to  submit  to  any  such  form  of  tracking 
and  spying.  Still  less  would  they  submit  to  the  distinction 
betw'een  hard  military  service  for  the  poor  and  exemption  for  the 
rich  which  is  the  rule  in  every  conscript  country  except  France, 
and  which  would  quite  inevitably  appear  in  some  form  or  other 
in  such  a  country  as  is  England  to-day. 

This  reply  can  no  longer  be  given.  We  have  seen  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  the  teeth  of  public  opinion,  hateful  to  the 
whole  people,  and  establishing  exactly  this  kind  of  registration 
and  supervision  over  the  poorer  majority,  exempting  the  richer 
minority,  and  virtually  compelling  every  common  man  to  notify 
his  place  of  habitation  and  his  movement  from  place  to  place. 
This  Act  is  the  Insurance  Act ;  and  the  English  people  have 
accepted  it  with  a  complete  lack  of  political  initiative.  They 
have  taken  it  as  something  cruelly  oppressive,  but  imposed  iqwn 
them  by  masters  whom  they  dare  not  disobey. 

It  is  now  perfectly  easy  (supposing  the  Insurance  Act  to 
continue  undisturbed)  for  a  scheme  of  registration  to  be  erected 
with  a  military  object,  marking  down  all  save  the  wealthier  tenth 
of  the  nation,  and  supplying  information  as  to  the  domicile  of 
every  man,  his  age,  his  movements,  and  even  his  state  of  health 
and  adaptability  for  service. 

The  paper  foundation  for  conscription  is  therefore  achieved, 
and  will  remain  clear  so  long  as  the  Insurance  register  and  poll 
tax,  imposed  by  the  great  employers  of  labour  upon  the 
proletariat,  are  in  vigour. 

But  could  you  proceed  from  this  mere  registration  to  the 
physical  compulsion  of  the  young  men  and  their  incorporation  for 
many  months’  training? 

There  seem  to  be  against  this  next  step  three  important 
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barriers,  which  I  do  not  say  are  insuperable,  but  which  are  each 
of  them  very  serious. 

I  put  in  the  first  place  the  resistance  that  would  certainly  be 
offered  by  a  tone  of  mind  (often  religious  Tn  expression)  which 
abhors  military  service  of  every  kind.  Of  course,  the  bulk  of 
those  who  indulge  this  quasi-religious  feeling  belong  to  the  middle 
classes,  and  would  therefore  escape  in  any  case,  and  are  in  any 
case  exempt  from  the  industrial  registration  docketting  and 
ticket-of-leave  system  which  the  Insurance  Act  of  the  great 
employers  has  imposed  upon  the  mass  of  Englishmen.  But  we 
should  be  making  a  very  false  calculation  if  w-e  imagined  that 
this  tone  of  mind  was  confined  to  that  rank.  It  is  to  be  discovered 
very  widespread  throughout  the  better-paid  artisans.  The 
breaches  this  spirit,  if  it  were  yielded  to,  would  make  in  an 
universal  system  would  render  that  system  quite  valueless  and 
virtually  voluntary.  If  the  resistance  were  not  yielded  to  but 
fought,  I  fancy  that  under  our  political  system  it  could  ruin  the 
whole  scheme  in  the  course  of  two  Parliaments.  Men  would  not 
offer  personal  resistance,  for  that  would  involve  personal  risk ; 
but  the  more  acute  of  the  politicians  would  offer  relief  as  part  of 
their  programme  in  bye-elections,  and  I  do  not  see  how’  the 
system  would  survive  this  first  obstacle  to  its  progress. 

The  next  barrier  is  the  objection  of  the  great  employers.  They 
would  be  indifferent,  or  even  favourable,  to  the  training  of  lads 
where  work  was  secure  and  continuous.  But  our  capitalist 
system  in  this  country  depends,  in  many  industries,  upon  the 
existence  of  a  large  insecure  population,  nomadic,  and  food  for 
capitalist  exploitation  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  trouble  caused 
in  Dublin  and  London  by  the  recent  enrolment  of  the  poorer  paid 
transport  workers  into  unions  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  I  do 
not  say  that  when  the  coming  servile  legislation  is  perfected, 
and  when  security  of  employment  (coupled,  of  course,  with  com¬ 
pulsory  labour)  has  put  this  welter  into  a  certain  order,  conscrip¬ 
tion  cannot  be  based  upon  it.  I  think  it  can — though  the  quality 
of  the  troops  will  be  very  doubtful.  But  certainly  in  our  present 
condition  of  transition  between  free  and  servile  labour  great 
masses  of  organised  capital  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  labour  market  through  conscription. 

Finally,  there  is  the  barrier — a  vague,  but  a  very  strong  one — 
inherited  from  the  “volunteer”  or  “territorial”  tradition.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  men  would  on  account  of  that  tradition 
reject  compulsory  service ;  I  mean  that  the  confusion  between 
the  professional  soldier  and  the  man  who  was  interesting  himself, 
seeking  a  short  change  from  his  daily  work,  would  remain.  Beal 
soldiering  is  the  hardest  trade  in  the  world.  It  is  desperately 
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hard.  Heturning  to  it  for  a  period  of  manoeuvres,  or  imitating 
some  of  its  habits  for  a  short  time,  may  be  a  relaxation  and  a 
delight ;  but  you  cannot  make  trained  soldiers  out  of  men  who  are 
enjoying  their  life  :  the  spirit  which  looks  forward  with  p  leasure 
to  a  few  weeks  in  camp  is  not  that  of  the  legion.  There 
would  be  the  strongest  possible  temptation  upon  the  j  art  of 
those  who  wanted  to  introduce  conscription  to  mask  it  under  the 
form  of  holidays  under  canvas,  and  to  reduce  the  harshness  of 
discipline  until  discipline  was  unrecognisable ;  and  the  politicians 
would  be  in  terror  of  bringing  out  into  o[>en  day  that  iron  frame¬ 
work  in  which  all  men  are  heavily  strained  and  some  men  die. 

If  those  three  barriers  could  be  overcome,  then  perhaps  true 
compulsory  service  could  be  established.  But  it  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  one  exceptional  case  out  of  the  many  strategical  cases 
possible,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  so  rare  a  chance 
would  be  a  sufficient  public  motive  force  for  so  great  a  reform. 

Hilaire  Belloc. 


are  navy  estimates  of  A’50,000,000  justified? 


There  is  a  widespread  belief  in  this  country  that  Germany  has 
been  forcing  the  pace  in  naval  armaments  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  that  she  has  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  feverish 
spirit  of  rivalry  which  is  sweeping  over  Europe  like  a  devastating 
tide.  This  impression  has  been  based  primarily  upon  the  speeches 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  of  successive  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  other  representatives  of  the  British  Government,  including 
Sir  Edward  Grey — none  of  them  in  the  pay  of  British  armament 
firms,  who,  it  is  suggested,  by  sour  and  ignoble  critics,  have 
suborned  the  Press  to  support  the  movement  for  a  larger  Navy  ^ — 
and  partly  upon  the  circumstance  that,  while  the  outlay  upon  the 
British  Fleet  in  the  past  decade  has  increased  by  only  a  little 
more  than  10  per  cent.,  the  actual  growth  of  German  naval 
expenditure  has  been  about  150  per  cent. 

Even  in  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  conflicting  statements 
have  been  made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  present  competition  in 
naval  armaments,  and  some  Radical  and  Labour  M.P.’s,  with 
the  support  of  a  section  of  the  Radical  Press,  have  claimed  that 
we,  in  these  islands,  have  led  in  the  movement.  Is  this  a  fact? 
If  it  be,  let  us  endeavour  to  undo  this  bad  wmrk. 

By  a  coincidence — if  it  be  a  coincidence — we  have  been  pro¬ 
vided,  at  the  moment  when  the  British  Navy  Estimates  for  1914- 
15  are  being  discussed,  with  a  statement  from  Grand  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz,  the  Naval  Secretary  of  the  German  Empire,  which  we 
are  assured  represents  the  truth  about  the  German  Navy.  The 
revelation  is  of  widespread  interest  and  importance,  since  ^Ir. 
Churchill  has  indicated  that  the  British  naval  expenditure  next 
year  will  show  “a  substantial  increase”  on  the  original  estimates 
of  the  current  year — reaching  an  aggregate  probably  of  about 
T50,000,000 — and  his  recent  speeches  have  left  no  doubt  in  the 
public  mind  in  this  country  as  to  the  reason  why,  with  the 
necessary  approval  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  Cabinet,  this  additional  burden  is  being  placed  upon  British 
taxpayers.  Is  British  naval  expenditure  about  to  be  increased 
in  a  wanton  manner?  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  security? 

(1)  No  more  scandalous  charge  than  this,  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence, 
has  surely  ever  been  made.  These  firms  are  supposed  to  have  influenced 
journalists  to  create  alarm  by  false  statements  as  to  foi’eign  progress.  The 
disgraceful  suggestion  of  the  venality  of  British  writers  on  naval  affairs  reflects 
ap])arently  the  standard  of  controversy  and  the  codes  of  public  and  private 
honour  which  commend  themselves  to  those  who  make  it. 
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These  are  questions  which  every  man  will  be  asking  himself 
as  the  date  for  the  publication  of  the  Admiralty’s  forecast  of 
expenditure  in  1914-15  approaches.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
supplies  one  answer.  Can  we  accept  it  as  a  full  presentation  of 
the  facts? 

Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  as  the  creator  of  the  German 
Navy,  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  a  British  daily  paper,  with 
a  large  circulation,  to  state  his  case.  The  Daily  Chronicle  sent 
a  special  representative  to  Berlin  to  obtain  this  Minister’s 
opinions.  He  was  received  with  extreme  politeness  by  the  genial 
Admiral  who,  having  conquered  Germany,  was  evidently  only  too 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  instilling  into  the  ears  of  the 
Radicals  of  this  country  his  view  of  the  German  Navy  as  an 
innocuous  instrument.  We  are  told  that  this  statesman-sailor 
received  the  representative  of  The  Daily  Chronicle  with  “the 
greatest  courtesy  and  kindness.”  ^  In  such  circumstances  courtesy 
and  kindness  were  to  be  expected ;  it  was  the  English  paper 
\vhich  w'as  conferring  the  favour,  and  the  Admiral  who  was  profit¬ 
ing  by  it. 

The  German  Admiral  did  not  actually  state  that  he  would 
do  anything  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  safety  of 

the  British  Empire,  but  “he  expressed  himself  in  a 
most  friendly  way  towards  the  British  Fleet,  for  which  he  has 
a  high  admiration.”  At  the  same  time,  the  British  public  was 
assured  “that  there  never  has  been  any  acceleration  of  the 
execution  of  the  German  programme.”  This  is  very  satisfactory. 
Of  course,  it  clears  away  any  doubts  that  we  may  have  had.  The 
explanation  of  the  misunderstanding  is,  moreover,  so  simple.  We 
are  informed  that  “if  any  ship  has  been  laid  down  a  little  in 
advance,  this  has  been  merely  to  maintain  the  regularity  of  work 
at  the  shipbuilding  yards.”  Of  course  !  It  is  extraordinary  that 
the  people  of  this  country  did  not  jump  at  this  explanation  at 
once  in  1909,  w'hen  a  Radical  Government  made  such  a  fuss  about 
the  Navy.  Surely  it  must  be  apparent  now,  on  mature  reflection, 
that  there  w^as  no  reason  for  any  anxiety !  Indeed ,  we  are  told 
that  the  German  Minister  was  “a  little  inclined  to  ridicule  the 
alarm  that  has  been  felt  in  England  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
German  Fleet.”  But  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  is  not  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  Why  has  there  been  alarm?  Why  was  there  a  naval 
crisis  in  1909  ?  Between  1899  and  1908  the  German  programmes 
had  made  provision  for  twenty-four  battleships,  w'hile  the  British 
Parliament  had  authorised  twenty-eight,  only  four  more  than 
Germany,  and  then  it  w^as  learnt  that  Germany  had  accelerated 
the  beginning  of  one,  if  not  two,  ships,  and  that  all  the  other 
(1)  Ddihj  Chronicle,  October  22nd,  1913. 
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preparations  for  taking  in  hand  the  1909  programme  were  in  an 
extremely  forward  state.  There  was  no  idea,  we  are  assured, 
of  overtaking  this  country,  but  merely  a  desire  “to  maintain 
the  regularity  of  work  at  the  shipbuilding  yards  ” ;  German 
equality  was  a  possibility  nevertheless.  Admiral  Tirpitz  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  a  British  journal  at  his  service  to  give  the  widest 
publicity  to  his  explanation,  but  the  facts  remain — twenty-four 
German  battleships  to  twenty-eight  British — and  then  German 
acceleration  of  her  programme  of  1909. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  of  Germany  has  been  able,  moreover, 
to  assure  us  that  “there  has  been  no  real  addition  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme  because  some  ships  which  have  been  included  more 
recently  had  previously  been  refused  by  the  Eeichstag  on  the 
understanding  that  they  would  be  asked  for  later  on,  while  others 
were  added  owdng  to  a  necessary  change  in  the  period  for  the 
obsolescence  of  vessels.*  We,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  this  complete  answer  to  naval  alarmists  before 
we  are  committed  to  a  further  increase  of  our  naval  expenditure  ! 
The  growth  of  the  German  Fleet,  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  successive  Navy  Acts  are,  we  are  assured,  efforts  of  imagination 
on  the  part  of  writers  and  speakers  in  this  country  and  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers.  We  can  only  regret  that  the  representative 
of  The  Daily  Chronicle  did  not  ask  his  genial  host  to  take  the 
Navy  Act  of  1898  and  compare  it  with  the  Act  of  1912,  and  then 
reconcile  the  changes  with  the  explanation  which  he  volunteered. 
The  following  is  a  contrast  of  the  measures  : — 


Act  of  1898. 

1  Fleet  flagship. 

2  Squadrons,  each  of  eight  battle¬ 

ships,  the  largest  under  con¬ 
struction  displacing  10,614  tons. 
6  Large  cruisers,  the  largest  dis¬ 
placing  10,650  tons,  and  mount¬ 
ing  only  the  9‘4  in.  gun,  of 
which  four  were  carried. 

16  Small  cruisers. 

=  17  Ships  of  the  line. 


Act  of  1912. 

1  Fleet  flagship. 

5  Squadrons,  each  of  eight  battle¬ 
ships,  the  largest  under  con¬ 
struction  displacing  24,100  tons. 

12  Large  cruisers,  the  largest  dis¬ 
placing  28,000  tons,  and  mount¬ 
ing  ten  12  in.  guns,  really 
swift  battleships. 

30  Small  cruisers. 

=  53  ships  of  the  line. 


3  Battleships. 

3  Large  cruisers. 
3  Small  cruisers. 


Reserve. 

The  strength  of  the  Reserve  is  un¬ 
specified,  but  the  older  ships  of 
value  are  being  retained  in  the 
service. 


(1)  The  Admiral,  we  are  informed,  “was  not  referring  to  the  latest  Supplement 
to  the  Navy  Law,”  but  this  is  a  detail. 
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Foreign  Service. 

3  Ijarge  cruisers  of  medium  size  and  8  Large  cruisers,  eventually  to  be 
power.  swift  battleships. 

10  Small  cruisers.  10  Small  cruisers. 

Of  the  eight  “Dreadnought”  cruisers  for  Foreign  Service,  four  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  “flying  squadron”  for  use  at  home  or  abroad  as  required,  and  two 
others  will  remain  in  the  North  Sea — “in  reserve.”  Thus,  on  occasion, 
(’rt'i  raany  will  be  able  to  count  on  six  more  capital  ships  in  her  home  waters, 
raising  the  total  to  59.  Two  of  the  small  foreign  cruisers  will  also  be  at 
home — in  ordinary. 

Torpedo  Craft. 

Destroyers,  144. 

Submarines,  72. 

Total  of  Personnel. 

1898 — 30,000.  1912 — 107,000,  w'ith  large  reserves. 

In  1898  it  was  intended  to  provide  seventeen  ships  of  the  line, 
six  large  cruisers,  mounting  nothing  bigger  than  the  9‘4  inch  gun 
of  a  weak  type,  and  sixteen  small  cruisers.  There  has  been,  we 
are  assured,  “no  real  addition  to  the  programme,”  but  the  Act 
of  1912  nevertheless  provides  for  there  being  in  full  commission 
forty-one  battleships,  twelve  battle-cruisers — or  a  total  of  fifty- 
three  capital  ships — and  thirty  small  cniisers,  in  contrast  with 
seventeen  capital  ships  in  1898,  and  the  number  of  small  cruisers 
is  almost  doubled.  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  story  of  the 
“unchanging”  naval  plan  of  Germany.  The  number  of  large 
cruisers  for  foreign  service  has  been  increased  from  three  to  eight, 
and  the  eight  are  to  be  battle-cruisers  of  the  “  Dreadnought  ”  type. 
Furthermore,  whereas  seventy-two  destroyers  and  no  submarines 
were  to  be  provided,  now  twice  as  many  destroyers  are  to  form 
the  establishment,  and  seventy-tw’o  submarines  are  to  be  built. 
And  then  there  is  the  expansion  of  the  personnel.  It  is  already 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  maximum  provision  made  under 
the  Act  of  1898,  and  it  is  still  growing  rapidly. 

These  are  the  facts,  and  w^e  are  told  “that  the  Naval  Secretary 
of  State  said  to  me  that  he  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  German 
Navy  being  regarded  as  a  danger  or  a  menace.”  “The  German 
Navy,”  he  added,  “has  a  purely  defensive  function  and  no  aggres¬ 
sive  purpose.”  The  German  battleships,  of  course,  are  not  being 
built  to  fight  battles ;  this  is  evidently  the  foundation  of  the 
mistake  which  has  been  made  in  this  country.  They  have  as 
great  a  radius  of  action  as  ours,  they  carry  very  pow’erful  guns, 
they  have  thick  armour,  high  speed,  and  many  torpedo  tubes, 
but,  as  we  are  told  by  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  they  are  not  a  menace 
or  danger.  In  fact,  we  are  assured  that  all  the  apprehension 
which  has  been  felt  in  this  country  is  a  delusion  and  a  mistake. 


Destroyers,  72. 
Submarines,  none. 
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Lucky  Minister  to  have  an  English  newspaper  to  publish  to 
English  readers,  without  critical  comment  or  annotation,  his 
views  on  German  naval  expansion  ! 

Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
favourable  moment — from  his  standpoint  as  a  German — for  laying 
his  opinions  before  the  British  people.  'I’lie  Estimates  for  the 
British  Navy  are  about  to  be  considered.  They  show  an  increase 
owing,  mainly,  according  to  Mr.  Churchill,  to  Germany’s  activity. 
They  will  be  attacked  by  every  “economaniac”  in  this  country. 
Now  these  publicists  have  the  assurance  of  Grand  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  that  the  German  Navy  is  “not  a  danger  or  a  menace.” 
They  will  be  encouraged  by  the  German  Minister  to  contend  that 
the  increased  provision  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  for  the 
British  Navy  is  unnecessary — a  wilful  waste  of  public  money. 
As  to  Mr.  Churchill’s  speech  in  July  of  last  year  in  which  he 
described  the  character  of  the  German  preparations,  with  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  Navy  on  a  war  footing  ready  for  sudden  hostili¬ 
ties — it  is  difficult  for  any  honest  man  who  accepts  the  German 
Minister’s  explanations  to  characterise  it  without  being  rude  and 
even  offensive  if  the  German  Navy  Secretary  told  the  whole 
truth;  probably  Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham,  in  The  Nation,  and 
elsewhere,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst  in  the  Economist,  and  also 
elsewhere,  have  best  performed  this  unpleasant  duty — unpleasant 
because  it  must  be  harrowing  for  Englishmen  to  convict  not  only 
this  one  Minister — but  all  the  British  Cabinet  of  good  Eadicals — 
of  tergiversation,  exaggeration,  and  misrepresentation  with  the 
sole  object  of  extorting  money  from  the  taxpayers’  pockets  for  a 
needless  expansion  of  the  British  Navy. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven  is  that  Grand  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz ’s  statements  provide  one  German  view’  of  the  trend 
and  purpose  of  Germany’s  naval  policy,  but  not  the  only  view 
which  finds  expression  in  Germany.  The  truth  is  that  the 
explanations  of  the  cause  of  German  naval  expansion  differ, 
according  as  to  wdiether  the  expose  is  intended  for  British  or 
German  consumption.  This  point  has  been  admirably  stated  by 
the  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Westminster  Gazette,  no  British 
Navy  Leaguer,  but  a  level-headed  student  of  German  naval  policy 
who,  resident  in  the  German  capital,  remains  an  Englishman. 
Tn  an  interesting  message  to  his  paper  ^  he  recently  quoted  the 
old  plea  which  is  put  forward  for  British  consumption,  that 
Germany’s  aim  is  merely  an  “absolute  naval  strength  which  has 
no  relation  to  that  of  Great  Britain,”  and  he  notes  that  Count 
Reventlow,  in  commenting  upon  Mr.  Churchill’s  recent  proposal 
of  a  “naval  holiday”  declared  : — 

(1)  Westminster  Gazette,  October  22nd,  1913. 
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“We  are  building  our  fleet  not  against  England,  and  therefore  good 
relations,  which  we  prize  much,  cannot  in  the  least  modify  our  building 
programme  .  .  .  the  German  fleet  is  built  in  order  to  be  ready,  as  far 
as  possible,  for  all  eventualities;  the  fleet  and  the  need  for  the  fleet  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rapidly  changing  ebb  and  flow  of  political  com¬ 
binations." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  correspondent,  commenting  on  this 
declaration,  brings  out  very  clearly  the  contradictions  which  occur 
in  Germany’s  explanations  : — 

“Count  Reventlow’s  views  are  at  once  that  Germany  needs  a  fleet  of 
‘  absolute  strength  ’  independently  of  what  other  Powers  build;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  her  aim  is  to  be  prepared  for  all  eventualities.  These  views 
are,  of  course,  inconsistent. 

“  The  custom  of  the  German  strong  Navy  school  writers,  however,  is  to 
use  both  arguments.  When  invited  to  consider  any  naval  agreement  based 
on  relative  Anglo-German  strength  they  refuse,  giving  as  reason  that 
Germany  is  following  her  own  plan  without  regard  to  England’s  plans;  but 
in  their  arguments  for  home  consumption  they  naturally  point  to  the 
development  of  the  British  and  of  other  rival  fleets,  as  reason  why 
Germany  needs  an  increase  of  her  fleet.  The  truth  is  that  policy,  as  always, 
determines  the  extent  of  Germany’s  naval  preparations. 

“The  existence  of  a  fixed  Navy  Law  programme  does  not  change  this 
fact,  as  the  Navy  Law  is  liable  to  change  in  the  direction  of  increase  the 
moment  it  is  felt  that  rival  fleets  are  getting  farther  ahead  than  was  fore¬ 
seen  by  the  drafters  of  the  law.  Also  Admiral  Tirpitz’s  qualified  acceptance 
of  the  10  :  16  standard  admitted  what  Count  Reventlow  denies — i.e.,  that 
Germany,  in  her  construction  calculations,  primarily  watches  England,  just 
as  England  primarily  watches  Germany.” 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  has  England  for  some  years  past 
primarily  watched  Germany,  since  Germany,  according  to  Grand 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  has  made  no  change  in  her  programme 
and  is  providing  a  Navy  which  is  not  a  menace  and  danger? 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  White  Paper  No.  274 
recently  prepared  hy  the  Admiralty.  It  shows  the  naval  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  eight  Great  Powers  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
carries  forward  the  story  revealed  in  former  Papers  of  the  same 
character.  This  series  of  White  Papers,  in  association  with  the 
memoranda  and  speeches  in  justification  of  successive  German 
Navy  Acts,  explains  why  the  British  people  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  nervous  as  to  the  aims  of  German  naval  policy. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  the  figures  of  naval  expenditure  in 
Germany  since  1890  down  to  the  present  year.  In  1890  Germany 
was  spending  upon  her  fleet  less  than  £4,000,000.  Under  the 
early  expansion  movement  this  sum  was  more  than  doubled  in 
ten  years,  and  then  in  1900  came  a  new  Navy  Act.  The  basis 
on  which  this  measure  rested  was  set  forth  in  the  familiar  extract 
from  the  Memorandum  which  was  issued  with  the  Bill  : — 
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“Under  the  existing  circunastances,  in  order  to  protect  Germany’s  sea 
trade  and  Colonies,  there  is  only  one  means,  viz.,  Germany  must  have  a 
fleet  of  such  strength  that,  even  for  the  mightiest  Naval  Power,  a  war  with 
her  would  involve  such  risks  as  to  jeopardise  its  own  supremacy. 

“For  this  purpose  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  German  Fleet 
should  be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  greatest  sea  Power  because,  generally, 
a  great  sea  power  vnll  not  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  all  its  forces 
against  us.  But  even  if  it  should  succeed  in  confronting  us  in  superior 
force,  the  enemy  would  be  so  considerably  weakened  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  a  strong  German  Fleet  that,  notwithstanding  a  victory  gained, 
the  enemy’s  supremacy  would  not  at  first  be  secured  any  longer  by  a 
suflBcient  fleet.” 

Under  the  inspiration  of  this  policy,  one  Navy  Act  after  another 
has  since  been  passed,  and  the  Estimates  from  year  to  year  have 
shown  continuous  increases,  even  during  a  period  when  other 
naval  Powers  were  consistently  trying  to  restrict  the  outlay  upon 
their  fleets,  and  when  in  particular  successive  British  Govern¬ 
ments  made  determined  efforts  to  limit  the  competition  in  arma¬ 
ments  by  setting  an  example  of  moderation.  This  point  is  made 
abundantly  clear  by  a  reference  to  the  naval  expenditure  of  the 
Great  Powers  from  1904  to  1908.  In  the  following  table  the 
increases  ( + )  and  decreases  ( - )  in  naval  expenditure  from  1905 
to  1908  are  showm  in  millions  sterling  in  the  case  of  each 
country  : — 


Britain 

France 

Russia 

Germany 

Italy 

Austria 

1905  ... 

-3-9  .. 

.  -I-0-3  .. 

..  -I-0-4  . 

..  +1-2  ... 

nil 

...  -i-r2 

1906  ... 

-2-5  .. 

.  -0-4  .. 

.  +01  . 

..  -I-0-7  ... 

+  0-3 

...  -1-4 

1907  ... 

-1-9  .. 

.  +0-2  .. 

.  -3-6  . 

..  -I-2-2  ... 

-I-0-3 

...  +0-3 

1908  ... 

-I-0-8  ... 

.  -I-0-3  .. 

.  +1-4  . 

..  +2-2  ... 

+  0-6 

...  -0-2 

Totals 

-7-5  .. 

.  +0-4  .. 

.  -1-7  . 

..  +0B  ... 

-i-r2 

...  -01 

This  supplies  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  effort  which  was  made 
during  these  years  by  the  great  naval  Powders  of  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  Germany,  to  keep  their  naval  expenditure  within 
narrow  limits,  and  in  this  movement  the  British  Government  led. 
The  British  naval  expenditure  fell  and  the  German  naval  expen¬ 
diture  rose,  with  the  aggregate  result  that  the  German  outlay 
in  contrast  with  the  decline  in  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by 
a  sum  approaching  £14,000,000.  The  other  naval  Powers  of 
Europe,  as  these  figures  show,  were  not  disinclined  to  second  the 
British  efforts.  While  French  naval  expenditure  remained  prac¬ 
tically  stationary,  that  of  Kussia  and  Austria  declined,  and  the 
Italian  Estimates  showed  only  a  comparatively  small  addition. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  indication  of  the  trend  of  opinion  in 
Europe  under  the  lead  given  by  the  British  Government.  During 
these  four  years  not  only  were  no  additions  made  to  the  number 
of  officers  and  men  in  the  British  Navy,  but  the  number  was 
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actually  decreased  by  2,500.  The  personnel  of  the  Eussian  Navy 
fell  by  25,000,  and  in  the  case  of  France  the  numbers  increased  by 
only  4,500.  During  these  years  consequently  the  personnel  of  the 
fleets  of  the  Triple  Entente  was  decreased  by  upwards  of  23,000 
men.  This  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  What  happened  in  the 
case  of  Germany?  In  these  years  the  German  personnel  io- 
creased  by  12,400.  Italy  added  to  her  fleet  only  2,500  men,  and 
the  Austrian  Navy  showed  an  expansion  of  3,500.  In  this 
instance  again  proof  is  forthcoming  of  the  invitation  which  the 
British  Government  gave  by  example  to  a  lower  standard  of 
naval  expenditure  and  of  the  manner  in  which  its  efforts  were 
regarded  by  other  Powers. 

Above  all,  during  this  period.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
offered  on  the  altar  at  The  Hague  a  British  Dreadnought  as  a 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  peace.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
announced  in  his  memorandum,  published  with  the  Estimates  of 
1907,  that  the  new  British  shipbuilding  programme  “will  include 
two,  or,  unless  an  understanding  be  arrived  at  by  the  naval  Powers 
at  The  Hague  Conference,  three,  large  armoured  vessels  of  the 
Dreadnought  type.”  This  offer  followed  upon  the  dropping 
of  one  armoured  vessel  from  the  programme  of  1904,  another  in 
1905,  and  a  third  in  1906,  and  it  was  declared  to  Europe,  and  to 
Germany  in  particular,  that  if  co-operation  were  forthcoming,  the 
British  Cabinet  was  prepared  to  ask  Parliament  in  1907  for  only 
two  ships,  instead  of  the  four  forecasted  in  the  Cawdor 
^Memorandum  which  wms  published  at  the  end  of  1905. 

There  is  a  widespread  want  of  appreciation  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  Cabinet 
made  this  offer.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  rumoured  that  Germany 
was  about  to  introduce  a  new  Navy  Bill,  and,  in  the  second,  it 
was  realised  that  if  further  efforts  were  made  by  Germany  to 
expand  her  fleet  the  whole  movement  towards  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  in  which  Great  Britain  had  led,  must  inevitably  fail 
at  a  ruinous  cost  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  the  whole  world. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  British  Government  to 
make  their  offer  under  circumstances  more  dramatic,  and  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  a  more  complete  reflection  of  the  sincerity  of  its  desire 
to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  expenditure. 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  Germany  had  passed  the  first 
of  her  Navy  Acts.  During  this  period  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  refused  consistently  year  after  year  to  take  action  in 
their  successive  programmes  to  neutralise  the  ships  which 
Germany  was  laying  down.  Possessed  of  a  considerable  number 
of  older  vessels  still  effective,  first  Mr.  Balfour’s  administration 
and  then  the  Government  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
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declined  to  respond  to  the  challenge  to  British  sea-power  w'hich 
not  only  the  German  Navy  Act,  but  the  speeches  of  German 
Ministers  and  German  publicists  contained.  A  widespread  Anglo- 
phobe  movement  had  been  engineered  in  Germany  in  order  to 
gain  support  for  the  naval  movement.  The  British  Governments 
remained  unmoved.  They  were  determined  to  stand  out  to  the 
very  last  against  the  temptation  to  increase  British  programmes 
in  response  to  Germany’s  action;  they  reduced  them  drastically, 
and  even  appealed  to  the  Peace  Conference  to  come  to  some 
agreement. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  held  extremely  moderate 
views  as  to  the  necessary  margin  of  British  naval  strength.  He 
was  willing  to  agree  to  almost  any  basis  of  agreement  which  gave 
to  his  country  a  reasonable  measure  of  security ;  rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  was  willing  to  buy  German  friendship.  His  offer 
was  made  at  a  moment  when  the  superiority  of  the  British  Fleet 
in  comparison  with  Germany  in  modern  battleships  was  on  the 
point  of  disappearance.  This  fact  is  amply  supported  by  the 
following  statement  showing  the  battleship  programmes  of  the 
two  countries  from  the  year  following  the  passage  of  the  German 
Navy  Act  of  1898  down  to  the  year  1908,  which  was  the  year 
following  the  colossal  failure  of  The  Hague  Conference  to  inter¬ 
vene  with  a  view  to  a  limitation  of  naval  armaments  : — 

Br.  Margin 

Great  Britain  Germany  (per  cent.) 


1899-1900  ... 

...  2 

.  3  ... 

.  -50 

1900-1901  ... 

...  2 

.  2  ... 

.  — 

1901-1902  ... 

...  3 

.  2  ... 

.  +50 

1902-1903  ... 

2 

.  2  ... 

.  — 

1903-1904  ... 

...  5 

.  2  ... 

.  +150 

1904-1905  ... 

...  2 

.  2  ... 

.  — 

1905-1906  ... 

...  I'j 

2 

.  *  *  * 

.  +100 

190R-1907  ... 

...  3 

.  2^ 

.  +50 

1907-1908  ... 

...  3 

:::  ;l' 

.  — 

1908-1909  ... 

...  2-1 

.  - 100 

Totals  (1809-1909) 

...  28 

.  24  ... 

.  +16-6 

(1)  Dreadnought  ships. 


This  is  the  record  of  battleship  construction  in  Britain  and 
Germany  during  these  ten  years.  It  was  in  face  of  a  great 
decline  in  relative  British  battleship  strength,  which  had  already 
occurred,  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in  1907  offered  to 
withdraw  one  “  Dreadnought  ”  from  the  British  programme  if  an 
understanding  were  reached  at  The  Hague  Conference. 

No  such  understanding  was  reached ;  Germany  passed  a  new' 
Navy  Act.  Mr.  McKenna  then  replaced  Lord  Tweedmouth  at 
the  Admiralty,  convinced  the  Cabinet  of  the  peril  which  threat- 
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ened  us,  and  the  “naval  crisis  ”  occurred.  Germany  had  already 
built,  or  was  building,  nine  ships  of  the  “Dreadnought”  type, 
while  we  had  laid  down  only  twelve,  representing  a  margin  of 
superiority  of  only  33'3  per  cent.  The  Admiralty  reported  that  in 
anticipation  of  the  1909  programme  the  German  authorities  had 
begun  one,  if  not  two,  large  armoured  ships,  and  had  made 
preparations  for  anticipating  the  laying  down  of  other  units. 
These  statements  were  strictly  true.  They  are  not  denied 
apparently  even  by  the  German  Marine  Minister.  He  merely 
claims  that  the  acceleration  was  due  to  a  desire  to  convenience 
German  shipbuilders.  Whatever  the  aim,  the  result  was 
apparently  in  the  direction  of  completing  these  ships  for  sea  at 
an  earlier  period  than  the  British  Admiralty  had  been  led  to 
anticipate.  In  the  new  circumstances,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  four  ships  of  Germany’s  programme  of  1909  might  be 
completed  early  in  1911,  and  then  in  battleships  authorised  since 
the  spring  of  1899  Germany  would  have  had  twenty-eight,  or 
equality  with  the  greatest  naval  Power. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  in  battleships  that  Germany  so 
nearly  approached  us.  During  these  ten  years  she  had  adopted 
a  consistent  policy  of  construction  in  every  type  of  ship,  except 
armoured  cruisers.  During  the  earliest  years  of  the  century, 
w^hen  w'e  were  still  in  “  splendid  isolation  ”  and  clouds  were 
gathering  in  the  Far  East,  the  Admiralty  had  been  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  danger  offered  to  British  commerce  afloat  by  the 
large  number  of  ships  suitable  for  commerce  destruction  in  the 
French  and  Russian  Navies — then  our  possible — indeed,  most 
probable — foes.  Year  by  year  a  large  number  of  big  British  cruisers 
had  been  built  to  neutralise  the  vessels  put  in  hand  by  France  and 
Russia.  In  these  circumstances  it  happened  that  between  1899  and 
1908  we  laid  down  twenty-three  armoured  cruisers  in  reply  to 
French  and  Russian  construction,  and  Germany  built  only  seven. 
But  what  are  the  facts  as  to  protected  cruisers  and  destroyers? 
During  the  decade  1899-1908  we  built  thirteen  protected  cruisers, 
in  addition  to  eight  small  scouts  armed  with  nothing  bigger  than 
4-in.  guns  ;  during  the  same  ten  years  Germany  laid  down  twenty- 
six  protected  cruisers — twice  as  many  as  the  Power  owming  half 
the  mercantile  shipping  of  the  world.  While  we  were  content 
to  build  sixty-eight  destroyers,  Germany  during  the  same  period 
began  to  build  no  fewer  than  eighty-four.  Forty-nine  British 
torpedo-boats,  with  a  limited  radius  of  action  and  mean  sea¬ 
keeping  qualities,  which  were  also  authorised,  were  no  offset  to 
the  preponderance  of  German  sea-going  destroyers.  Nor  should 
it  be  omitted  to  note  that  while  the  German  naval  authorities 
were  satisfied  for  a  time  to  lay  down  six  destroyers  annually, 
in  1906,  after  we  for  twelve  months  had  failed  to  lay  down  a 
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single  vessel  of  this  class,  they  doubled  their  annual  programme, 
besides  entering  upon  the  construction  of  submarines. 

These  are  the  outstanding  facts  of  the  naval  situation  as  it 
existed  in  1909,  when  British  sea-power  as  represented  by  modern 
vessels  had  already  declined  almost  to  vanishing  point  in  relation 
to  the  growing  German  Fleet.  It  is,  nevertheless,  claimed  by 
some  people  with  British  blood  in  their  veins,  and  who,  there¬ 
fore,  presumably  realise,  if  dimly,  what  sea-power  means,  not 
merely  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  but  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  Empire,  that  the  naval  crisis  of  1909  was  engineered 
by  armament  firms  and  rested  upon  a  series  of  false  statements. 
There  were  exaggerations,  and  some  wuld  prophecies  were  not 
fulfilled;  but,  if  these  are  discounted,  there  yet  remains  the  fact 
that  in  modern  battleships  Germany  was  approaching  us,  that  in 
effective  protected  cruisers  and  destroyers  of  the  latest  types  she 
had  already  outdistanced  us,  and  that,  while  the  personnel  of  the 
British  Fleet  had  decreased,  that  of  Germany  had  increased  by 
12,400. 

This  is  the  sequence  of  events  which  preceded  the  upward 
movement  of  the  naval  expenditure,  not  only  of  this  country,  but 
of  every  country  in  the  world ;  Germany  forced  the  pace.  The 
bitter  experience  of  a  British  Eadical  Government,  above  all  things 
anxious  to  economise  upon  armaments  in  order  to  finance  an 
ambitious  and  costly  social  programme,  convinced  every  Power  in 
the  world  that  Germany  would  listen  to  no  suggestion  tow^ards 
a  limitation  of  armaments.  Every  nation  in  the  world  reached 
the  same  conclusion  at  almost  the  same  moment,  and  from  1909— 
the  year  after  the  passage  of  the  German  Navy  Act — expenditure 
has  leapt  upwards. 

British  expenditure  after  steadily  declining  by  .f7,f500,000 
since  1904,  has  now  advanced  by  .^13, 500,000.  The 

outlay  of  France,  after  remaining  practically  stationary,  has 
gone  up  by  over  T8,000,000;  Eussia  has  increased  her 

expenditure  nearly  two  and  a  half  times ;  Italy  and  Austria 
have  trebled  theirs.  The  notable  fact,  however,  is  that 

alone  among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  Germany  has 

consistently  increased  from  year  to  year  for  two  decades  the  sums 
voted  for  her  fleet.  She  is  the  only  Power  which  has  never 
looked  back  and  which  has  never  hesitated,  with  the  result  that 
to-day  she  is  devoting  to  her  sea  forces  ^623,000,000,  as  compared 
with  less  than  £4,000,000  in  1890.  In  face  of  these  remarkable 
facts  there  is  a  group  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
a  large  circle  of  writers  and  speakers  who  never  tire  of  claiming 
that  Great  Britain  has  been  responsible  for  the  present  naval 
frenzy,  and  that  the  relatively  small  increase  in  the  appropriations 
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for  the  British  Fleet,  a  matter  of  £6,000,000  only  in  comparison 
with  ten  years  ago,  have  been  entirely  without  justification. 

The  dominant  fact  which  British  taxpayers,  when  confronted 
with  the  new  Estimates,  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind — in  spite 
of  the  seductive  tones  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  reproduced 
by  a  British  megaphone — is  that  it  was  not  until  the  British 
Government  had  brought  our  power  in  modern  effective  ships 
down  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  it  had  stood  for  many  years  in 
the  effort  to  limit  naval  armaments — by  the  force  of  example, 
by  strong  self-sacrificing  leadership — that  they  took  up  the  task 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  avoid. 

Since  the  naval  crisis  of  1909  we  have  shown  the  world  that 
we  have  the  ships  and  we  have  the  men.  If  it  teas  ever  believed 
in  Germany  or  elsewhere  that  the  efforts  to  restrain  the  naval 
movement  on  the  part  of  this  country  were  due  either  to  lack 
of  money,  inadequate  shiphuildinq  resources,  or  want  of  men, 
the  record  of  the  past  five  years  must  surely  have  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  What  has  happened  in 
shipbuilding,  taking,  first,  vessels  of  the  “Dreadnought”  type 
included  in  British  programmes  down  to  this  spring,  and  secondly 
the  programmes  of  the  future  already  forecasted  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  corresponding  ships  in  the  case  of 
Germany  : — 


Britain  Germany 


1909-10  (after  crisis)  ... 

...  8  . 

4  . 

-HOO 

1910-11  . 

...  5  . 

4  . 

+  25 

1911-12  . 

...  5  . 

4  . 

+  25 

1912-13  . 

...  4  . 

2 

+  100 

1913-14  . 

...  5  . 

3  . 

+  66-6 

Totals  (1909-14)  ... 

...  27  . 

17  . 

+  53-6 

1914-15  . 

...  4  . 

2  . 

+  100 

1915-16  . 

...  4  . 

2  . 

+  100 

1916-17  . 

...  4  . 

3  . 

+  33  3 

1917-18  . 

...  4  . 

2  . 

+  100 

Totals  (1914-18)  ... 

...  16  . 

9  . 

+  77-7 

This  is  the  record  in  battleships.  In  protected  or  light  armoured 
cruisers — 1909  to  1913 — we  have  laid  down  thirty-one,  besides 
re-arming  the  eight  scouts  for  duty  as  cruisers,  and  Germany 
has  built  ten;  of  destroyers  we  have  begun  ninety-six,  while 
Germany  has  begun  sixty.  After  permitting  the  personnel  of 
the  British  Fleet  to  decline  to  127,338  (January  1st,  1908),  it  will 
have  been  raised  by  the  end  of  March  next  to  146,000,  a  figure 
less  than  the  corresponding  increase  by  Germany,  it  is  true,  but 
a  reflection  of  the  new  naval  movement  in  this  country. 

These  figures  are  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  measures 
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which  have  been  taken  to  reassert  our  naval  supremacy,  and  we 
know  the  cost.  Happily  the  burden  of  our  military  charges  is 
light,  and  w^e  have  been  able  to  find  without  inconvenience  or 
recourse  to  loans — as  has  been  Germany’s  experience — the 
increased  sums  which  the  Admiralty  have  asked  for  from  year  to 
year.  Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  we  are  feeling  least  the 
burden  of  armaments.  Our  military  defences  are  provided, 
adequately  or  inadequately,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  we  thus 
escape  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  industry  each  year 
thousands  of  young  men  at  a  time  when  they  are  learning  their 
life’s  work.  Our  finances  are  still  more  healthy  than  those  of 
any  other  country,  and  we  can  boast  that  as  an  insurance  premium 
upon  our  wealth  the  expenditure  upon  the  Navy  represents  no 
higher  rate  of  insurance  than  was  the  case  when  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  the  support  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  was  the 
protagonist  of  naval  economy. 

These  were  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Churchill  made 
his  recent  offer  for  a  naval  holiday.  It  was  a  generous  proposal. 
Since  the  naval  crisis  our  programmes  have  represented 
a  margin  of  just  over  50  per  cent,  over  Germany. 
Mr.  (’hurchill  offered  to  agree  to  a  holiday  on  the 
basis  of  100  per  cent.  In  other  w'ords,  if  Germany  decided 
not  to  lay  down  her  two  ships  next  year  we  would  abstain  from 
beginning  our  four.  The  rough  proportion  which,  in  strict 
justice,  Mr.  Churchill  might  have  suggested  was  that  if  Germany 
held  back  her  two  vessels  we  would  not  build  three  of  our  four. 
He  determined,  however,  to  cancel  the  added  strength  to  the 
British  Fleet  which  the  new  shipbuilding  programme  was  framed 
to  bring.  The  offer  had,  and  could  have,  no  relation  to  the  action 
which  may  be  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  ships  or  in  the 
event  of  Austria  and  Italy  persisting  in  their  intention  to  embark 
upon  a  new  programme  of  eight  more  “Dreadnoughts.”  The 
provision  in  these  two  cases  will  necessarily  be  outside  the  forecast 
of  naval  construction  which  Mr.  Churchill  made  as  long  ago  as 
March,  1912.  If  his  offer  on  a  two  keels  to  one  basis  had  been 
welcomed  in  Germany,  the  two  countries  would  have  set  an 
example  which  might  well  have  led  the  two  Mediterranean  Powers 
to  delay  putting  in  hand  their  eight  new'  ships,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  that  these  four  nations  would  have  been  better 
off  to  the  extent  of  about  £35,000,000,  even  if  Canada  had  not 
been  recommended  to  abandon  her  project,  and  their  relative 
strengths  w'ould  have  been  affected,  if  at  all,  to  our  disadvantage, 
for  we  have  arrears  which  the  programme  of  next  year  is  intended 
to  help  us  in  overtaking. 

The  reception  with  which  Mr.  Churchill’s  offer  met  at  the 
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hands  of  most  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Germany  is  but  a 
further  indication  of  German  determination  not  to  slacken  the 
pace.  It  has  been  said  that  this  could  not  be  done  without 
amending  the  latest  Navy  Act,  and  that  this  is  an  eventuality 
which  could  not  be  faced.  The  Navy  Act  has  already  been 
amended  four  times ;  the  alterations,  however,  on  each  occasion 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  and  more  costly  standard 
of  naval  strength.  It  is  only  when  a  suggestion  is  put  forward 
for  a  reduction  of  the  programme  that  the  law  of  Germany 
becomes  immutable,  and  it  is  discovered  that  it  is  a  final  bar  to 
co-operation.  The  offer  on  a  two  keels  to  one  basis  was  unofficially 
refused.  Therefore,  while  Germany  will  begin  two  battleships 
next  year,  we  shall  begin  four  plus  the  Canadian  ships,  and  plus 
again  any  vessels  necessary  to  neutralise  the  new  battleships 
proposed  by  Italy  and  Austria.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how'  Germany 
will  profit  by  her  refusal. 

One  more  point  suggests  itself.  Complaint  is  frequently  made 
by  what  is  described  as  the  Little  Navy  group  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  their  adherents  in  the  country  that  even  to-day 
the  British  Fleet  is  costing  twice  as  much  as  the  German  Fleet, 
and  therefore  either  the  British  administration  is  wasteful  or  we 
are  providing  an  extravagantly  large  Navy.  The  explanation  has 
been  repeatedly  given  of  this  disparity  in  the  cost  of  the  two 
fleets ;  it  is  exposed  year  by  year  in  a  White  Paper  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  (1913,  No.  274).  It  is  there  stated  that  the  British 
Estimates  contain  provision  for  pensions,  coastguards,  4nd 
reserves  which  represent  an  aggregate  of  ^4,114,800.  The 
German  Estimates  contain  no  such  items,  but  there  are  others 
representing  ^712 ,054,  which  find  no  place  in  the  British  Esti¬ 
mates.  Thus  there  is  a  balance  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  which  at  one  blow  brings 
down  the  outlay  to  a  sum  only  slightly  exceeding  ,£43,500,000. 
But  this  is  not  all.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  high  cost  of  volun¬ 
tary  service  in  the  British  Navy  as  compared  with  conscript 
service  in  the  German  Navy.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  relatively 
higher  expense  w'hich  this  country  incurs,  and  is  bound  to  incur, 
in  maintaining  squadrons  in  distant  seas.  It  takes  no  account 
of  the  fact  that  w'hile  we  are  creating  Eosyth  out  of  naval  funds, 
Germany  is  enlarging  the  Kiel  Canal  for  her  fleet  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  £11,000,000  out  of  her  civil  funds. 

If  those  who  plead  for  naval  economy  can  persuade  Parliament 
to  place  upon  the  country  the  same  burden  of  conscription  as 
Germany  bears,  then,  though  the  efficiency  of  our  squadrons  will 
suffer,  the  Exchequer  wdll  benefit  by  several  millions.  If  these 
same  winters  and  speakers  are  prepared  to  endanger  half  our  food 
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supply  which  comes  to  us  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  are 
willing  to  leave  Egypt,  India,  and  the  Australasian  colonies  the 
prey  to  any  hostile  force,  then  a  further  reduction  can  be 
effected.  If  it  be  agreed  that  we  can  withdraw  not  only  our 
ships  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  East  Indies,  but  that 
we  may  safely  abolish  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  China, 
South  American  and  New  Zealand  Squadrons  and  the 
force  based  upon  Bermuda,  another  cut  can  be  made  at  the 
Estimates.  If  it  be  decided  furthermore  that  we  should  abandon 
the  naval  bases  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  Hong  Kong,  Bermuda, 
and  Simonstown,  which  impose  upon  the  British  Admiralty  a 
heavy  expense — whereas  Germany  has  only  one  foreign  base, 
Kiau-chou — then  a  further  economy  would  be  effected.  When 
these  steps  had  been  adopted  and  our  naval  liabilities  had  been 
brought  to  something  like  a  parity  with  those  of  Germany,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  excess  expenditure  upon  the  British 
Navy  represented  an  exceedingly  modest  sum. 

The  position  in  which  we  now  stand  with  reference  to  our  naval 
supremacy  is  open  to  no  misunderstanding.  We  have  emerged 
from  the  dark  days  of  1909.  Instead  of  the  knowledge  that 
Germany  possesses  twenty-four  modern  battleships  to  our  twenty- 
eight,  we  now  have  the  assurance  that,  even  if  no  additions  are 
made  to  British  programmes  during  the  next  four  years,  as  they 
must  be  made  owing  to  the  action  of  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary, 
we  shall  have  in  the  summer  of  1920  fifty-five  ships  of  the 
“Dreadnought”  type  to  Germany’s  thirty-five.  Over  and  above 
these  fifty-five  ships  we  shall  also  have  the  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Malaya,  and  the  three  Canadian  vessels  or  their  sub¬ 
stitutes.  They  will  give  us  an  advantage  of  twenty-six,  or  over 
74  per  cent.,  for  the  whole  British  Empire. 

Had  Germany  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  her  allies  in  the 
Mediterranean  not  to  adopt  new  shipbuilding  programmes,  this 
superiority  might  have  sufficed  for  our  needs,  providing  we 
possessed  a  larger  margin  in  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft.  If 
Germany  has  used  her  good  offices  to  restrain  the  naval  activity 
of  her  friends,  w'ho  have  no  “immutable  Navy  Acts,”  she  has 
failed ;  and  therefore  the  British  people  are  compelled  to  make 
further  provision  immediately  to  neutralise  the  new  ships  of 
Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  or  acquiesce  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  one  of  the  main  commercial 
arteries  of  the  Empire. 

Against  Germany  alone  the  contest  in  naval  power  is  at  an 
end.  We  have  w^eathered  the  storm,  and  are  assured  of  a  reason¬ 
able  margin  of  strength.  We  have  no  reason  any  longer  to 
w’atch  every  variation  in  our  neighbour’s  programmes  with  sus* 
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picion  and  fear,  since  for  every  additional  ship  Germany  builds 
over  and  above  her  programme  as  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  1908 
the  British  Cabinet  is  pledged  to  build  two ;  we  can  be  friends 
without  admitting  that  German  battleships  are  merely  bathing 
machines.  We  have  an  assurance  of  strength  in  the  North  Sea 
which  is  not  inadequate,  but  we  are  now  entering  upon  a  new 
phase  in  the  competition  in  naval  armaments.  Over  and  above 
the  claims  of  the  North  Sea — where  the  Admiralty  have  declared 
that  we  must  always  maintain  a  relation  of  three  keels  to  two  as 
against  Germany,  so  that  at  “our  average  moment  ”  we  may  not 
be  inferior  to  Germany  at  her  “selected  moment” — we  have 
responsibilities  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific.  The  prog- 
grammes  of  the  Admiralty  make  no  adequate  provision  for  these 
necessities,  and  therefore  the  programmes  must  be  enlarged.  In¬ 
stead  of  four  ships  a  year,  six  annually  ought  to  be  laid  down  by  the 
Mother  Country  or  the  Dominions  during  the  next  four  years. 
This  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  Admiralty  can  make  reason¬ 
able  provision  for  the  defence  of  British  interests  in  face  of  the 
growing  naval  forces  of  other  naval  Powers  which  are  dominating 
the  great  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  British  Empire  is  Asiatic  rather  than  European,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  Japanese  Alliance,  and  in  spite  of  the  friendship 
which  unites  us  to  the  United  States,  we  cannot  ignore  this 
fundamental  character  of  Empire  in  the  disposition  of  our  naval 
forces.  Nor  is  this  all.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  volume  and 
direction  of  British  trade  can  doubt  that  the  Admiralty  are  under 
an  obligation  to  pursue  an  energetic  policy  of  cruiser  construction. 
Half  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  world  is  under  the  British 
flag.  Happily  it  follows  four  main  streams  :  one  sets  towards 
England  from  the  North  American  continent ;  another  from  South 
American  ports ;  the  third  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  the 
fourth  from  the  Mediterranean  joins  the  other  three  off  Cape 
Ushant.  In  time  of  war  it  would  be  inhuman  not  to  give  adequate 
protection  to  these  four  streams  of  shipping ;  it  would  be  inhuman 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  ships,  and  it  would  be  inhuman 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom  if  this  great  volume 
of  shipping  bearing  to  this  country  food  and  raw  material  were 
not  defended  against  not  only  actual  captures,  but  against  such 
nervous  fears  of  shipowners  as  would  cause  them  to  keep  their 
vessels  in  port.  In  these  circumstances  it  may  be  that  a  naval 
war  would  be  decided,  not  by  the  issue  of  naval  battles,  but  by 
the  economic  pressure  which  an  enemy  w'ould  be  able  to  exert 
against  us. 

In  the  history  of  political  and  economic  organisation  there  has 
never  been  a  country  which  existed  under  such  essentially  artificial 
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conditions  as  those  which  prevail  in  the  British  Isles ;  for  prac¬ 
tically  everything  which  we  require  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
sea.  No  agreements  are  worth  more  than  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  written,  and  an  agreement  providing  for  the  immunity 
of  private  property  at  sea  would  oiler  no  more  protection  in  case 
of  war  to  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  than  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  did  to  the  harried  inhabitants  of  the  Balkan  States  during 
the  recent  wars.  The  first  Power  which  saw  an  opportunity  of 
inflicting  a  paralysing  blow  to  our  ocean-borne  commerce  would 
strike  that  blow — agreement  or  no  agreement.  The  only  means 
of  insurance  which  we  can  hope  to  possess  must  consist  of  battle 
fleets  in  the  main  strategical  theatres  and  adequate  forces  of 
cruisers  to  be  flung  out  on  the  trade  routes  directly  danger 
threatens. 

In  these  circumstances  have  we  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
burden  of  naval  armaments  thrown  on  this  country,  even  though 
the  Estimates  next  year  amount  in  round  figures  to  fifty  million 
sterling?  The  Navy  is  the  main  defence  of  the  interests  of 
400,000,000  people  inhabiting  a  quarter  of  the  land  surface  of 
the  globe.  It  is  not  only  the  principal  defence  against  invasion  - 
since  without  at  least  temporary  command  of  the  sea  no  enemy 
can  transport  troops — but  it  is  the  only  shield  behind  which  we 
in  the  Mother  Country  and  our  kith  and  kin  in  the  Dominions 
can  continue  to  conduct  trade,  necessarily  ocean-borne,  in  that 
atmosphere  of  security  which  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  pros- 
jierity.  For  the  blessings  of  peace  in  these  days  when  nations, 
great  and  small,  are  piling  up  armaments  we  must  expect  to 
pay  actually  what  may  appear  to  be  a  high  price,  but  what  is 
relatively  to  the  pressure  of  competition  and  the  standard  of  our 
wealth  an  extremely  moderate  sum. 

The  British  Government  has  made,  it  may  be  hoped,  its  last 
overture  with  a  view  to  the  limitation  of  armaments.  The  time 
has  come  for  strong  acts  rather  than  conciliatory  words.  We  have 
advanced  far  beyond  the  stage  of  confusion  in  which  w'e  were 
thrown  in  1909.  We  are  assured  of  a  reasonable  margin  against 
Germany,  and  it  now  remains  to  make  such  further  provision 
as  may  be  necessary  to  give  security  to  all  British  interests, 
wherever  they  may  be  situated,  against  any  probable  combination 
of  inimical  Pow’ers  without  placing  our  trust  in  any  friends, 
however  close,  but  relying  only  upon  our  own  strong  arm  and 
our  unequalled  economic  strength. 

Excubitor. 


4  B  2 


THE  GEE AT  PEOBLEM. 


The  library  at  Morton  Manor,  Cathcart’s  country  house. 
Cathcart  is  seated  at  a  table,  writing.  Lewis  is  in  an  armchair 
on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  with  “The  Times”  in  his  hands. 
Tremaine,  in  an  armchair  on  the  other  side,  is  reading  the 
“  Hibbert  Review.” 

Lewis.  Ha,  ha!  Has  Scott  Holland  turned  humorist? 

Cathcart.  Why?  Has  he  been  making  a  joke?  Like  John 
Gilpin  he  has  a  pleasant  wit  ;  not  a  bad  accomplishment  for  a 
professor  of  divinity. 

Lewis.  Well,  here  is  a  delightful  phrase  in  a  letter  of  his  to 
The  Times  :  “the  undenominational  minimum  of  Christianity.” 

Cathcart.  Yes  :  the  phrase  is  good  :  better  perhaps  than  the 
author  of  it  knew.  Does  he  go  on  to  say  what  that  minimum  is? 

Lewis.  By  no  means.  And  he  protests  that  the  University  of 
Oxford  should  not  be  called  upon  to  say  what  it  is. 

Cathcart.  To  do  that  would  take  the  University  of  Oxford  all 
its  time.  “The  undenominational  minimum  of  Christianity!” 
1  think  it  would  prove  to  be  something  very  like  a  negative 
quantity — or,  shall  we  say,  a  vanishing  fraction?  But  you, 
Tremaine,  to  judge  from  your  face,  seem  to  find  the  Hibbert 
Review  amusing ;  you  are  in  luck. 

Tremaine.  I  have  lighted  upon  an  article  by  a  Mr.  Overstreet, 
with  whose  name  I  am  unacquainted.  But  the  world  knows  little 
of  its  greatest  men.  I  had  not  read  far,  however,  when  I  said 
to  myself  :  “  This  gentleman  is  an  American  ;  ”  and  on  turning  to 
the  end  of  the  article  I  find  that  he  hails  from  New  York. 

Lewis.  And  w'hat  is  the  topic  with  which  this^New  Y^ork  sage 
makes  merry? 

Tremaine.  “  Makes  merry !  ”  Y"ou  would  hurt  his  feelings 
terribly  if  he  should  hear  you  say  that.  He  is  seriousness  itself. 
The  title  of  his  article  is  “  The  Democratic  Conception  of  God.” 

Cathcart.  Good,  good;  and  certainly  American.  And  how,  in 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Overstreet,  does  the  Democratic  Deity  differ 
from  the  Aristocratic  or  the  Monarchical? 

Tremaine.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  through  a  mist  of 
verbiage,  ]\Ir.  Overstreet  is  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  political 
institutions  existing  in  his  country  :  and  finds  in  American 
ochlocracy  the  ultimate  stage  of  social  progress. 

Lewis.  It  is  really  the  last  stage  of  social  decay.  At  least  one 
may  hope  so.  The  corruption  of  the  State  can  hardly  go  further. 
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Tremaine.  I  think  so,  too.  “A  world  all  rushing  to  anarchy 
and  self-government  by  the  basest,”  said  Carlyle,  looking  round 
him  with  old  sad  eyes  on  the  scene  which  he  w’as  so  soon  to 
quit.  But  Mr.  Overstreet  watches  with  joy  “this  man  life, 
seething,  tumultuous,  without  compass  or  guide  or  will  or  plan.” 
He  thinks  that  “society  makes  itself”;  that  it  “works  out  its 
own  destiny”;  that  “it  is  guided,  if  we  may  still  use  the  word, 
by  the  infinite  action  and  reaction  of  all  its  members.”  He  is 
further  of  opinion  that  “the  present  change  in  the  social  and 
scientific  outlook  is  gradually  effecting  a  modification  in  our  idea 
of  God,  which,  in  the  accomplished  result,  will  be  probably  as 
momentous  as  any  of  the  great  changes  of  the  past  ”  :  that  it  is 
conducting  us  to  “a  view  of  the  world  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  evolutionary  democracy.” 

Cathcart.  This  tall  talk  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  wants  a 
God  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  American  bossdom.  What 
a  deity  !  One  may  say  with  Quinet  ;  “  Que  ferai-je  de  ce  Dieu-la  ! 
0,  le  curieux  fetiche  !  Bamenez-moi  plutot  aux  ibis  et  aux 
serpents  h  collier  du  Nil.” 

Tremaine.  He  himself  puts  it  that  the  new  God  is  to  be  “our¬ 
selves  in  w'hom  and  of  whom  we  literally  are  :  a  God  that  is  the 
world  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  its  man  life.” 

Lewis.  It  seems  a  sort  of  Yankee  Comtism  :  Frederic 
Harrison  swathed  in  shoddy. 

Cathcart.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in  it,  at  all  events.  The 
filthy  canaille  which  usurped  the  name  of  people  during  the 
French  Revolution  were  assured  by  their  flatterers  that  they 
were  God.  So  the  Abbe  Fauchet  in  verse  :  “L’homme  est  Dieu  : 
connais-toi  :  c’est  la  verite  meme  ”  :  and  Anacharsis  Clootz  in 
prose  ;  “Le  peuple  est  Dieu.” 

Lewis.  The  present  rulers  of  France,  instead  of  deifying  the 
mob,  deny  the  existence  of  Deity.  They  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
Proudhon’s  Revolutionary  Catechism  :  “Qu’il  n’y  a  pas  de 
puissance  et  de  justice  an  dessus  et  en  dehors  de  I’homme  :  et 
que  nier  Dieu  c’est  affirmer  I’homme  unique  et  veritable  souverain 
de  ses  destinies.” 

Tremaine.  The  proposition  that  “Man  is  the  only  and  true 
sovereign  of  his  destinies  ”  is  a  greater  tax  on  my  credulity  than 
anything  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Lewis.  I  agree.  But  “nier  Dieu.”  The  question  arises.  What 
God?  The  word  has  many  meanings.  It  may  mean,  for  example, 
the  luminous  compelling  Theism  of  Cardinal  Newman ;  or  the 
cloudy  hypothetical  Deism  of  poor  old  Jowett. 

Tremaine.  Or  it  may  mean  nothing  at  all.  I  remember  a 
remark  of  Newman’s  in  The  Idea  of  a  University.  “Nothing  is 
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easier  than  to  use  the  word  God  and  mean  nothing  by  it.”  So 
an  average  Frenchman,  whose  faith  is  centred  in  “the  purse,  the 
stomach,  and  the  adjoining  regions,”  as  Carlyle  puts  it,  will  say- 
how  frequently  will  he  not  say — “  Mon  Dieu  !  ” 

Cathcart.  I  have  taken  down  The  Idea  of  a  University.  I 
keep  all  Newman  on  my  shelves,  and  wdthin  easy  reach  too.  Ah, 
here  is  the  passage  which  Tremaine  quoted  :  — 

“  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  use  the  word  God  and  mean  nothing  by  it. 
The  heathen  used  to  say,  ‘  God  wills  ’  when  they  meant  ‘  Fate  ‘  God 
provides  ’  when  they  meant  ‘  Chance  ’ ;  ‘  God  acts  ’  when  they  meant 

‘  Instinct  ’  or  ‘  Sense  and  ‘  God  is  everywhere,’  when  they  meant  ‘the 
Soul  of  Nature.’” 

But  Newman  meant  something  very  different  from  that  by  God. 
That  was  a  good  phrase  of  yours,  Tremaine  :  “the  luminous  and 
compelling  Theism  of  Cardinal  Newman.” 

Lewis.  There  are  some  magnificent  passages  in  which  he 
expounds  it,  both  in  The  Idea  of  a  University  and  in  the 
Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations — those  masterpieces  of  homi¬ 
letic  eloquence  w^hich  deserve  to  be  more  widely  known. 

Cathcart.  You  are  quite  right.  To  my  mind  they  are  far 
finer  than  anything  in  Bossuet.  Now,  listen  to  his  exposition 
of  the  God  of  Monotheism  :  — 

‘‘I  mean,  for  this  is  the  main  point,  that,  as  in  the  human  frame  there 
is  a  living  principle,  acting  upon  it  and  through  it  by  means  of  volition, 
so,  behind  the  veil  of  the  visible  universe,  there  is  an  invisible,  intelligent 
Being,  acting  on  and  through  it,  as  and  when  He  will.  Further,  I  mean 
that  this  invisible  Agent  is  in  no  sense  a  soul  of  the  world,  after  the 
analogy  of  human  nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  absolutely  distinct  from 
the  world,  as  being  its  Creator,  Upholder,  Governor,  and  Sovereign  Lord. 
Here  we  are  at  once  brought  into  the  circle  of  doctrines  which  the  idea  of 
God  embodies.  I  mean,  then,  by  the  Supreme  Being,  one  who  is  simply 
self-dependent,  and  the  only  Being  who  is  such;  moreover,  that  He  is 
without  beginning  or  Eternal,  and  the  only  Eternal;  that  in  consequence 
He  has  lived  a  whole  eternity  by  Himself;  and  hence  that  He  is  all 
sufficient,  sufficient  for  His  own  blessedness,  and  all  blessed,  and  ever 
blessed.  Further,  I  mean  a  Being,  who,  having  these  prerogatives,  has  the 
Supreme  Good,  or  rather  is  the  Supreme  Good,  or  has  all  the  attributes 
of  Good  in  infinite  intenseness;  all  wisdom,  all  truth,  all  justice,  all  love, 
all  holiness,  all  beautif ulness ;  who  is  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent; 
ineffably  one,  absolutely  perfect;  and  such,  that  what  we  do  not  know 
and  cannot  even  imagine  of  Him,  is  far  more  wonderful  than  what  we 
do  and  can.  I  mean  One  who  is  sovereign  over  His  own  will  and  actions, 
though  always  according  to  the  eternal  Rule  of  right  and  wrong,  which  is 
Himself.  I  mean,  moreover,  that  He  created  all  things  out  of  nothing, 
and  preserves  them  every  moment,  and  could  destroy  them  as  easily  as 
He  made  them;  and  that,  in  consequence.  He  is  separated  from  them 
by  an  abyss,  and  is  incommunicable  in  all  His  attributes.  And  further. 
He  has  stamped  upon  all  things,  in  the  hour  of  their  creation,  their 
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respective  natures,  and  has  given  them  their  work  and  mission  and  their 
length  of  days,  greater  or  less,  in  their  appointed  place.  I  mean,  too, 
that  He  is  ever  present  with  His  works,  one  by  one,  and  confronts  every¬ 
thing  He  has  made  by  His  particular  and  most  loving  Providence,  and 
manifests  Himself  to  each  according  to  its  needs;  and  has  on  rational 
beings  imprinted  the  moral  law,  and  given  them  power  to  obey  it,  imposing 
on  them  the  duty  of  worship  and  service,  searching  and  scanning  them 
through  and  through  with  His  omniscient  eye,  and  putting  before  them  a 
present  trial  and  a  judgment  to  come.” 

But  I  must  read  no  more  or  you  will  be  tired  of  listening ;  though 
it  is  difficult  to  stop,  such  is  the  fascination  of  this  incomparable 
literary  artist. 

Lewis.  Yes,  it  is  very  fascinating ;  it  carries  one  away ;  and 
no  doubt  the  Cardinal  is  right  in  saying,  as  I  remember  he  does, 
that  this  is  what  the  word  God  means  for  Catholics,  what  it 
means  for  Mohammedans,  what  it  meant  for  the  first  race  of 
Protestants.  But  what  warrant  have  we  for  believing  in  such  a 
Deity?  That  is  the  Great  Problem  of  the  present  day.  And 
Newman,  with  that  curious  prescience  which  he  so  often  dis¬ 
played,  recognised  that  it  would  be  so.  In  his  sermon,  Mysteries 
of  Nature  and  of  Grace,  he  confesses  his  anxiety  about  the  next 
generation  as  regards  this  matter,  nor  does  he  deny  the  hardness 
of  the  doctrine  that  there  is  such  a  Divine  Being.  “The  main 
difficulty,”  he  observes,  in  this  same  sermon,  “is  firmly  to  hold 
that  there  is  a  Living  God,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  which 
surrounds  Him,  the  Creator,  Witness,  and  Judge  of  Men.” 

Cathcart.  Newman,  of  course,  believed  this  doctrine  on  the 
authority  of  the  Christian  Eevelation,  of  which,  when  he 
preached  that  sermon,  he  held  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  the 
organ. 

Lewis.  Yes ;  for  Newman,  Christian  truth  is  purely  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  The  simple  question,  he  says,  is,  What  is  revealed?  all 
doctrinal  knowledge  flows  from  that  head.  Deduction  is  the 
instrument  of  Theology — Revelation  is  all  in  all  in  our  doctrine  : 
the  Apostles  its  first  depositaries ;  the  inferential  method  its  sole 
instrument,  and  ecclesiastical  authority  its  sole  sanction.  That, 
in  substance,  was  the  answer  which  seemed  sufficient  to  Newman. 

Cathcart.  This  notion  of  Revelation  is  very  curious,  and  one 
cannot  wonder  that  it  has  fallen  into  discredit.  That  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal,  at  odd  times,  during  many  centuries,  should  have 
dictated  the  very  miscellaneous  collection  of  books — and  such 
books  some  of  them — which  now  form  the  Bible,  in  order  to 
convey  religious  instruction  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  human 
race,  is  surely  incredible. 

Tremaine.  “Incredible.”  Well,  it  is  still  pretty  widely 
credited,  I  think.  The  Christian  Church,  which,  we  must 
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remember,  started  in  the  world  as  a  Jewish  sect,  took  over  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  synagogue  at  the  Hebrew  valuation, 
which  was  certainly  excessive,  and,  very  naturally,  applied  the 
same  valuation  to  the  New  Testament  when  it  got  one ;  and  that 
valuation  is  still  accepted  by  Christian  orthodoxy.  Only  the  other 
day  Pope  Pius  X.  laid  dowm  the  time-honoured  proposition  that 
God  is  the  author  of  both  Testaments,  and  that  therefore  there 
is  no  room  for  error  in  either  of  them.  I  suppose  the  view  of  the 
Bible  Society  is  similar.  Orthodox  Catholics  and  orthodox 
Protestants  both  accept  the  Bible  as  containing  an  inerrant 
Revelation.  Catholics  so  accept  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  Prote^ants,  I  suppose,  because  it  is  the  traditional  view 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up. 

Tremaine.  I  may  observe  in  passing  that  supposing,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  one  accepts  the  Bible  as  containing  a  Revela¬ 
tion,  it  certainly  does  not  reveal  such  a  Deity  as  Newman 
describes — or  the  more  vulgar  Deity  of  popular  Protestantism. 
What  it  does  exhibit  to  anyone  who  has  eyes  to  see  is  the  Theistic 
idea  in  evolution  :  the  tribal  God,  Jahveh,  developing  into  the 
Eternal  of  the  later  prophets,  and  then  into  the  Heavenly  Father 
of  the  Author  of  Christianity.  Of  the  further  development  of  the 
Theistic  idea  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  I  now  say  nothing. 
But  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  Christ  was  not  fully  identified 
with  God  before  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  can  anyone  doubt 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  would  have  been  astonished, 
beyond  measure,  if  they  could  have  been  confronted  with  the 
Athanasian  Creed? 

Cathcart.  Yea ;  the  Hebrew  Jahveh — he  seems  to  have  come 
originally  from  Babylonia — a  deity  who  was  really  a  magnified 
image  of  his  savage  votaries,  had  to  make  a  long  journey  through 
the  ages  before  he  was  transformed  into  the  Triune  God  of 
Christianity. 

Lewis.  It  is  a  great  transformation.  The  word  journey 
reminds  me  of  a  remark  made  by  a  Frenchman  when  assured 
by  a  distinguished  philologist  that  the  word  dies  had,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  become  jour.  “C’est  diablement  change  en 
route,”  he  said. 

Cathcart.  Anyhow,  the  philologist  was  right.  And  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Jahveh  w’as  the  far-off  original  of  the  Deity  whom 
the  Athanasian  Creed  proclaims.  Yes ;  it  is  curious  to  think 
how  astonished  the  New  Testament  writers  w'ould  have  been  if 
confronted  with  that  document.  Personally,  T  prefer  it  to  the 
other  Creeds  as  being  more  metaphysical  and  less  mythological. 

Lewis.  For  myself,  I  confess  it  has  always  struck  me  in 
another  way.  It  is,  we  must  remember,  anonymous,  or  pseudo- 
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nyraons,  if  you  like.  St.  Athanasius  never  wrote  it,  and  we  don’t 
know  who  did.  But  the  cocksureness  of  the  unknown  author 
verges  on — well,  let  me  say,  the  sublime.  Nay,  he  lays  down 
his  extremely  speculative  opinions  under  anathema,  as  if  he 
were  a  Pope  or  a  General  Council.  “Whosoever  will  be  saved 
must  thus  think.”  He  seems  to  have  been  what  the  waiter  in 
The  Newcnmes  called  “a  most  harbitrary  gent.” 

Cathcart.  And  yet  he  does  not  profess  to  have  received  any 
direct  revelation  about  the  dogmas  which  he  so  ruthlessly 
enforces.  He  does  not  even  claim  to  have  extracted  them  from 
the  Bible. 

Lewis.  And  with  very  good  reason,  for,  of  course,  most  of 
them  are  not  in  the  Bible  at  all.  But  to  go  back  to  our  point. 

I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  the  pretensions  made  whether  by 
Christians,  Moslems,  Brahmins,  or  Buddhists — not  to  go  further 
afield — for  their  Sacred  Books  are  rejected  by  modern  scholars 
who  will  not  shut  the  eyes  of  their  understanding,  than  which, 
as  Butler  said,  nothing  is  easier.  Is  the  notion  any  longer 
tenable  that  the  concept  of  Deity  was  a  special  revelation  made 
to  the  world  through  divinely  inspired  sages? 

Lewis.  I  daresay  you  remember  that  our  old  friend  Max 
Muller  has  answered  this  question,  categorically,  in  his  Giffard 
Lectures  on  Physical  Religion,  which  you  no  doubt  have. 

Cathc.art.  Yes.  He  gave  me  the  book.  You  will  find  it  on 
Shelf  xiv. 

Lewis.  Here  it  is.  Listen  to  this  passage  : — 

“The  word  deva,  originnlly  meaning  bright,  assumed  in  time  the  meaning 
of  god,  in  that  sense,  at  least,  in  which  the  Hindus,  like  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  would  speak  of  Agni,  the  fire,  Ushas,  the  dawn,  Dyaus,  the 
sky,  as  their  Devas,  or  their  gods.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases 
of  intellectual  evolution,  for  it  shows  us  how  a  word,  having  originally 
the  purely  material  meaning  of  brightness,  came  in  the  end,  by  the  most 
natural  process,  to  mean  divine.  But  its  history  does  not  end  there.  It 
gradually  rises  to  the  highest  concept  of  deity,  to  a  belief  in  a  God  above 
all  gods,  a  creator,  a  ruler  of  the  world,  a  judge,  and  yet  a  compassionate 
father,  so  that  what  seems  at  first  a  mere  matter  of  linguistic  archfeology. 
will  stand  before  us  in  the  end  as  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  of  religious  philosophy.  How  many  times  has  the  question  been 
asked  :  Whence  comes  the  idea  of  God?  and  how  many  different  answers 
has  it  elicited!  Some  people  maintain  it  is  inherent  in  the  human  mind, 
it  is  an  innate  idea,  or  a  precept,  as  it  has  lately  been  called.  Others  assert 
that  it  could  have  come  to  man  by  a  special  revelation  only.  Others  again, 
like  Professor  Gruppe,  maintain  that  it  is  a  mere  hallucination  that  took 
possession  of  one  man,  and  was  then  disseminated  through  well-known 
channels  over  the  whole  world.  We  do  not  want  any  of  these  guesses. 
We  have  a  guide  that  does  not  leave  us  in  the  dark  when  we  are  searching 
for  the  first  germs  of  the  idea  of  God.  Guided  by  language,  we  can  see 
as  clearly  as  possible  how,  in  thp  case  of  deva,  the  idea  of  God  grew  out 
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of  the  idea  of  light,  of  an  awakening,  shining,  illuminating,  and  warming 
light.  We  are  apt  to  despise  the  decayed  seed  when  the  majestic  oak 
stands  before  our  eyes,  and  it  may  cause  a  certain  dismay  in  the  hearts 
of  some  philosophers  that  the  voice  of  God  should  first  have  spoken  to  man 
from  out  the  fire.  Still,  as  there  is  no  break  between  deva,  bright,  as 
applied  to  Agni,  the  fire,  and  many  other  powers  of  nature,  and  the  Deug 
Optimus  Maximus  of  the  Romans,  nay,  as  the  God  whom  the  Greeks 
ignorantly  worshipped  was  the  same  God  whom  St.  Paul  declared  unto 
them,  we  must  learn  the  lesson,  and  a  most  valuable  lesson  it  will  turn 
out  to  be — that  the  idea  of  God  is  the  result  of  an  unbroken  historical 
evolution,  call  it  a  development,  an  unveiling,  or  a  purification,  but  not 
of  a  sudden  revelation.” 


Cathcart.  Dear  old  Max  Muller.  He  thought  that  there  was 
nothing  like  leather — language,  I  mean.  Perhaps  he  was  right. 
But  supposing  that  his  account  of  the  explication  of  Theism  is 
correct,  that  it  is  “the  development,  the  unveiling,  the  purifica¬ 
tion”  of  this  original  germ,  what  ground  have  we  for  believing 
in  the  conception  now  reached  of  “a  God  above  Gods,  a  Creator 
and  a  Euler  of  the  World,  and  Judge  and  yet  a  Compassionate 
Father  ”? 

Lewis.  That  is  what  I  have  called  “the  Great  Problem.” 
Putting  aside  all  alleged  revelations,  and  all  Sacred  Books, 
Christian,  Moslem,  Brahminical — if  that  is  the  word — and 
Buddhist,  where  shall  we  turn  for  light  upon  it? 

Tremaine.  Will  it  be  admitted  that  what  is  called  “Natural 
Religion  ”  is  more  tenable  than  revealed?  Can  we  “look  through 
Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God”? 

Lewis.  We  certainly  can’t  look  through  Nature  up  to  the 
Divine  concept,  whether  as  formulated  by  Newman  or  even  by 
Max  Muller. 

Cathcart.  No  ;  in  the  physical  universe  we  find  everywhere 
traces  of  reason,  of  power,  of  design — and  everywhere  traces  of 
w’aste,  of  cruelty,  of  suffering  apparently  w^anton  and  useless. 
But  w^e  do  not  find  there  assurance  of  the  creative  God  of  theology 
or  of  the  perfect  God  of  metaphysics.  It  is  sophism  of  the  worst 
kind  to  pretend  that  we  do. 

Tremaine.  Tennyson  has  put  it  not  amiss  :  — 

“I  found  him  not  in  world  or  sun. 

Or  eagle’s  wing  or  insect’s  eye; 

Nor  through  the  questions  men  may  try. 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun.” 

Cathcart.  Newman  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion. 
Tn  one  of  his  Oxford  University  Sermons  he  observes  :  “It  is  a 
great  question  whether  Atheism  is  not  as  philosophically  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  taken  by 
themselves,  as  is  the  doctrine  of  a  creative  and  governing  power.” 
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Lewis.  I  think  when  Newman  said  Atheism,  he  meant  what 
we  now  call  Agnosticism  ;  but  the  word  had  not  been  coined 
when  he  wrote  that  sermon.  It  is  a  most  valuable  and  most 
necessary  word.  Suspension  of  judgment  is  one  thing  :  denial 
another.  I  know  many  Agnostics.  I  don’t  think  I  laiow  one 
Atheist. 

Tremaine.  Von  Hartmann  says,  “The  whole  world  process  is 
in  its  content  only  a  logical  process,  but  in  its  existence  a  con¬ 
tinued  act  of  will.”  Is  not  this  as  far  as  external  nature  will 
enable  us  to  go?  The  old  apologists,  who  in  the  eighteenth 
century  made  such  proud  boasting — one  of  them,  I  remember, 
thought  that  his  proof  fell  little  short  of  mathematical  demon¬ 
stration — are  out  of  date.  To  whom  shall  ye  go  for  light  on  the 
Great  Problem? 

Lewis.  I  do  not  know  unless  we  follow'  Kant  and  betake  our¬ 
selves  to  the  Categorical  Imperative  and  the  moral  law.  Kant 
has  surely  established  that  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  which  does 
not  exist  in  space  and  time,  and  of  no  event  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  causality.  If  the  logical  understanding  tries  to  transcend 
these  limits,  it  becomes  involved  in  invincible  antinomies. 

Tremaine.  Is  it  not  a  common  experience  that  we  dash  our¬ 
selves  against  absolute  contradictions  in  terms  if  we  proceed  far 
enough  in  any  branch  of  knowledge? 

Lewis.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  Anyhow,  Kant’s  doctrine  seems 
unanswerable  that  the  principle  of  causality  is  of  purely  subjec¬ 
tive  value,  and  that  w'e  must  not  venture  with  the  speculative 
reason  beyond  the  limits  of  experience.  And  this  makes  an  end 
of  Paley  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

Cathcart.  I  think  you  are  well  advised  in  going  back  to  Kant. 
He  is  nearer  to  us  at  the  present  day  than  any  other  philosopher, 
chiefly  because  of  the  results  he  obtained  in  his  profound  analysis 
of  the  human  mind.  And  the  evolutionary  theory  has  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  upon  them.  As  to  the  point  we  are  now  discussing, 
I  agree  that  he  has  said  the  last  wmrd.  I  think  his  conclusions 
can  never  be  overthrowm,  that  the  Pure  Reason  cannot  prove  the 
being  of  God ,  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul ,  or  the  existence  of  a 
w'orld  of  metaphysical  truth. 

Tremaine.  It  is  curious  How  many  people  forget  that  he  judges 
these  beliefs  to  be  the  necessary  postulates  of  the  Practical 
Reason.  Ethics,  he  holds,  would  be  impossible  without  them. 
And  for  Kant,  as  for  Aristotle,  man  is,  first  and  before  all  things, 
an  ethical  animal. 

Cathcart.  No  doubt  Kant  thought  that  without  the  three 
postulates  of  the  Practical  Reason,  God,  the  Soul,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  metaphysical  truth,  we  should  be  in  a  materialistic  world, 
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with  no  moral  sanctions.  But  was  he  right?  Buddhism  possesses 
the  most  tremendous  moral  sanctions,  but  it  has  not  the  idea  of 
God  or  the  idea  of  the  soul. 

Lewis.  We  must  distinguish.  Buddhism  has  not  out  idea  of 
God,  or  our  idea  of  the  soul.  But  that  supreme  law  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  ruling  through  all  worlds,  on  which  its  w’hole  teaching  rests, 
is  surely  a  divine  idea,  though  not  embodied  in  a  person.  You 
remember  that  Fichte,  no  mean  thinker,  held  the  moral  law  to 
be  God.  Newman  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
passage  Cathcart  quoted  from  The  Idea  of  a  University.  “The 
Eternal  Eule  of  right  and  wrong  which  is  Himself.” 

Cathcart.  Yes,  and  there  are  in  Newman  other  passages  of 
a  similar  import. 

Lewis.  And  how,  for  ethical  purposes,  does  Karma  differ  from 
the  soul?  It  is  the  net  result  of  a  man’s  actions,  surviving  the 
death  of  the  body,  and  earning  for  him  weal  or  woe  in  existence 
beyond  the  grave.  “He  passed  away  according  to  his  deeds”  is 
the  pregnant  phrase  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures.  The  Buddha 
held,  as  strongly  as  Kant,  that  the  moral  law  is  the  law  of  our 
whole  being,  not  merely  of  some  segments  of  it  :  supreme  over 
thought,  speech,  action;  and  that  it  is  a  law  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  armed  with  penal  sanctions  :  to  obey  it,  our  greatest 
good ;  to  disobey  it,  our  greatest  evil. 

Cathcart.  Yes ;  that  is  so.  But  what  do  you  say,  Lewis,  of 
Schopenhauer’s  criticism  of  Kant’s  doctrine  of  the  Practical 
Reason,  the  Categorical  Imperative,  and  the  Moral  Law? 

Lewis.  I  am  far  from  questioning  the  intellectual  eminence 
of  Schopenhauer.  No  doubt  his  was  the  greatest  speculative  mind 
that  Europe  has  produced  since  Kant.  Tmth,  however,  is  appre¬ 
hended  not  only  with  the  intellect,  but,  as  Plato  has  said,  with  the 
whole  soul  :  avv  o\y  rrj  -^vxv-  From  the  ethical  point  of  view, 
Schopenhauer  was  on  a  far  lower  plane  than  Kant,  and  his 
constant  endeavour  to  belittle  the  Master  who  inspired  most  that 
is  of  abiding  value  in  his  own  philosophy,  is  too  painful  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  mind. 

Tremaine.  For  myself,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  has 
not  purposely  misinterpreted  Kant’s  teaching  about  freewill.  It 
seems  to  me,  as  Kant  insists  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition 
of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  that,  on  the  one  hand  the  will  in 
the  phenomenal  sphere — in  visible  action — is  necessarily  obedient 
to  the  law  of  nature,  and,  in  so  far,  not  free;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  belonging  to  the  thing-in-itself ,  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  nature,  and,  accordingly,  is  free. 

IjEWIS.  I  have  been  reading  through  again  lately  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  famous  Prize  Essay.  It  is  subtle,  forcible,  and  amusing. 
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bat  I  do  not  find  it  convincing.  He  distorts  facts  to  make  them 
fit  in  with  his  theory.  “Conscience,”  I  remember  he  tells  us,  “is 
nothing  else  than  the  acquaintance  which  we  make  with  our  owm 
changeless  character  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  acts.” 
What  a  truncated  account  of  conscience ! 

Cathcart.  Somewhere  in  the  course  of  it  he  pronounces  that 
Rousseau — happily  called  by  Voltaire  “a  moral  dwarf  mounted 
on  stilts  ” — is  the  greatest  ethical  teacher  of  our  times. 

Tremaine.  Well,  then,  to  come  back  to  our  Great  Problem. 
Shall  we  say  with  Kant  that  although  the  Speculative  Reason  in 
attempting  its  solution  is  inevitably  entangled  in  antinomies,  we 
find  in  the  Practical  Reason,  the  moral  faculty,  conscience,  a 
revelation  sure  and  steadfast  of  supersensual  realities,  of  those 
laws  of  eternal  righteousness  ui/rtTroSe?  ovpdviov  8i  aWepa  reKvo)- 
devTe^  d)v''0\vp,Tro^ Trarrjp  p,6vo^:  sublime,  of  transcendent  w'orth, 
whose  author  is  High  Pleaven  alone. 

Lewis.  I  am  glad  you  have  quoted  those  words  of  Sophocles. 

I  think  they  are  as  true  as  they  are  fine.  They  quite  fit  Kant’s 
account  of  the  moral  law  within  us. 

Cathcart.  It  seems  to  me  too  much  to  assert  that  conscience 
reveals  to  us  a  Deity — say  a  personal  God,  if  you  like  :  I  do  not 
like  the  term.  What  we  call  conscience  is  the  corner-stone  of 
Buddhism,  although  no  precise  equivalent  for  the  word,  I  believe, 
occurs  in  its  Sacred  Books.  What  conscience  reveals  to  us  is  the 
eternal  and  infinite  difference  between  moral  good  and  moral  evil , 
and  justice  inexorable,  immutable,  and  absolute,  pointing  to 
punishment  for  the  evil  and  reward  for  the  good.  The  Buddha 
stopped  there.  Are  we  warranted  in  going  on,  as  Kant  did,  as 
Newman  did,  to  conclude  to  a  Supreme  Moral  Governor  of  the 
Universe  with  whom  w^e  have  to  do? 

Lewis;  It  is  well  for  us  if  we  can.  Anyhow,  other  rational 
warrant  for  belief  in  God  than  that  which  reposes  upon  the  idea 
of  absolute  justice  ruling  throughout  all  worlds,  I  cannot  find. 
The  physical  universe — as  we  agreed — gives  no  such  warrant  : 
nor  does  human  history  or  human  life.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
supreme  justice,  its  triumph  must  be  in  another  sphere  than 
this  world — “a  world  which,”  Michael  Angelo  truly  says,  in  one 
of  his  finest  sonnets,  “is  blind”  :  “a  world  where  evil  triumphs 
over  virtue  :  where  light  and  courage  are  quenched,  where  lies 
reign  and  truth  dares  not  show'  his  face.” 

Tremaine.  Yes ;  I  think  that  belief  in  God  rests  upon  the  idea 
of  the  rule  throughout  the  universe  of  absolute  justice.  But 
that  idea  includes  a  great  deal.  You  remember  the  verse  which 
Aristotle  quotes  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  :  “In  justice  lies  the 
whole  of  virtue’s  sum.”  It  is  true.  If  conscience  leads  us  to 
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believe  in  an  Absolute  and  Eternal,  of  whom  we  may  say, 
“Righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  seat,” 
we  may  reasonably  go  on  to  conclude  to  the  other  Attributes  of 
an  infinite  perfection. 

Lewis.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great,  the  fundamental  con¬ 
troversy  of  the  present  day  is  about  the  moral  law.  There  is 
the  utilitarian  or  materialistic  view,  stated  not  long  ago  with 
sufficient  crudity  by  Mr.  Karl  Pearson  :  “  As  far  as  the  elementary 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  concerned,  what  in  the  world 
can  they  be  if  they  are  not  what  is  or  is  not  expedient  for  society  ? 
What  is  social  is  moral,  and  what  is  social  is  right,  and  there  is 
no  safe  definition  of  right  beyond  that.” 

Cathcart.  No  doubt  that  account  of  right  is  very  widely 
received. 

Tremaine.  It  seems  to  me  as  base  as  it  is  popular.  Surely  the 
idea  of  right  or  ethical  good  is  a  simple  aboriginal  idea,  not  to 
be  resolved  into  the  idea  of  happiness,  or  of  pleasure,  or  of 
greatest  usefulness  :  not  due  to  experience  as  a  cause,  not 
depending  for  its  obligation  upon  calculations  taken  from  experi¬ 
ence  :  admitting  of  no  definition  save  in  terms  of  itself,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  your  ultimate,  like  the  perception 
of  sweetness  or  of  colour.  The  moral  law,  as  I  conceive  of  it,  is 
a  transcendental  universal  order,  good  in  itself,  a  being  supremely 
reasonable  :  the  rule  of  what  should  be  as  distinct  from  what  is. 
To  that  rule  our  own  reason  gives  testimony.  We  have  the 
witness  in  ourselves  to  what  should  be.  And  this  seems  to  me 
the  most  wondrous  thing  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  this  moral 
law^  within  man  :  more  wonderful  even  than  the  starry  heaven, 
as  Kant  felt  :  and  in  it  is  assuredly  the  creative  principle  of 
religion,  as  Lewis  said  just  now. 

Lewis.  It  is  the  heart  of  religion  and  the  ultimate  seat  of 
authority. 

Cathcart.  Yes ;  so  Kant  held ;  and  wffio  shall  say  that  he  was 
wrong?  Religion,  he  tells  us,  is  the  recognition  of  all  our  duties 
as  Divine  commands. 

Tremaine.  With  all  respect  for  the  Buddha,  I  confess  that 
Kant’s  Theism  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  than  his — what 
shall  I  call  it — Agnosticism?  It  is  difficult,  at  all  events  for  us 
of  the  Western  World,  to  think  of  the  moral  law'  as  proceeding 
from  an  abstraction. 

Lewis.  I  don’t  think  that  is  quite  the  way  to  put  it — “proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  abstraction.”  The  moral  law  presented  itself  to  the 
Buddha  as  the  ultimate  fact.  He  recognised  it  and  did  not  profess 
to  explain  it. 

Tremaine.  Well,  I  do  not  deny  that  in  itself  the  moral  law  is 
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independent  of  religion,  although  no  doubt  you  may  go  on  to 
argue  from  it,  as  Kant  did,  to  a  Supreme  Moral  Governor  and 
all  that  this  conception  involves.  But  if  we  do  not  go  on  ;  — 

“  Duty  exists  :  immutably  survive 
For  our  support  the  measures  and  the  forms 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies.” 

There  we  are  on  the  everlasting  rock.  Is  this,  however,  sufficient 
as  an  instrument  of  moral  discipline  for  the  world  at  large?  No ; 
religion — “the  recognition  of  our  duties  as  Divine  commands” — 
seems  practically  necessary  for  the  vast  majority  of  men. 

Cathcart.  You  remind  me  of  the  verse  of  Voltaire  : — 

“Si  Dieu  n’existait  pas,  il  faudrait  I’inventer.” 

Voltaire  tells  us  that  although  he  was  seldom  satisfied  with 'any 
verse  which  he  had  written,  he  was  emphatically  so  with  this  : 
that  he  had  the  tenderness  of  a  father  for  it. 

Tremaine.  Well,  then,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive 
that  the  most  probable  solution  of  our  Great  Problem  is  found 
in  an  idea  of  Pure  Theism — an  idea  which  is  rather  Moslem  than 
Christian,  by  the  way,  although  no  doubt  Christianity  may  be 
engrafted  upon  it. 

Lewis.  “May  be.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Christianity  was 
engrafted  on  an  idea  of  Pure  Theism.  You  told  us  just  now, 
my  dear  Tremaine,  that  the  earliest  Christians  were  a  Jewish 
sect. 

Cathcart.  True.  But  we  have  travelled  far  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  those  earliest  Christians.  They  would  not  know  wdiat 
to  make  of  an  “  undenominational  minimum  ”  or  of  a  Democratic 
Deity.  And  assuredly  they  would  not  feel  at  home  with  the  fully 
developed  theology  and  ritual  of  the  Catholic  or  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

Lewis.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  various  representations  of 
Christianity — Vorstellungen,  the  Germans  would  say — are  but 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  idea  (Begriff).  Under  all 
modes  of  faith  lies  mysticism  springing — to  use  the  words  of 
Kant — from  the  recognition  in  our  moral  being  of  the  presence 
of  a  power  which  is  supernatural.  That  is  heart  religion — the 
one  thing  needful,  common  to  Christianity  in  its  many  forms,  to 
Islam,  to  Buddhism,  and,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  the 
creeds.  That  is  faith — or  let  us  say  Glaiihe.  All  beyond  it  is 
Aherglauhe ,  extra  or  excessive  belief — credulity,  we  may  perhaps 
call  it  :  superstition  is  a  harsh  word.  As  to  w'hich  the  attitude 
of  the  wise  man  may  wmll  be  that  of  Socrates  ;  “I  leave  these 
things  alone,  believing  w'hat  other  people  believe  about  them.” 
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They  are  the  shadows  ;  umbra  et  imagines.  He  has  found  the 
substance  and  suffers  fools  gladly. 

Cathcart.  I  have  always  thought  zeal  against  superstition  a 
trifle  ridiculous.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  underlying  ideas  of 
Christianity  are  the  essential  truths  of  reason.  But  for  how  many 
of  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians  will  these 
ideas  suffice?  Voltaire,  if  I  may  quote  him  again,  tells  us,  “11 
faut  toujours,  avec  le  vulgaire,  prendre  le  parti  le  plus  incroy- 
able  ”  :  those  whom  he  denominates  “le  vulgaire  ”  will  always  be 
the  great  majority.  What  can  be  more  abjectly  absurd  than  the 
Bibliolatry  or  the  Sabbatarianism  of  many  excellent  Protestants? 
And  many  not  less  excellent  Catholics  whom  I  know,  believe  in 
the  Precious  Blood  of  Bruges,  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  the  Holy 
House  of  Loretto.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  any  the  worse 
for  it. 

Lewis.  No  ;  I  don’t  know  that  they  are.  Surely  the  great 
thing  is  to  hold  steadfastly  to  the  supremacy  of  goodness. 
“Creeds  pass,  rites  change,  no  altar  standeth  whole.”  But  the 
oracle  within  our  breast  remains  indestructible  while  the  race  of 
man  lasts,  and  independent  of  all  forms  of  faith.  And  the 
testimony  of  that  Oracle  is  surely  w’hat  Socrates  tells  us  in  the 
Apology  :  that  “to  a  good  man  nothing  is  evil,  neither  while 
living  or  when  dead,  and  that  his  concerns  are  never  neglected 
by  the  Gods.” 

Cathcart.  Yes ;  it  is  certainly  an  error  of  the  present  day  to 
overvalue  knowledge  :  to  attribute  to  it  an  ethical  influence,  and 
to  expect  from  it  ethical  results.  “Knowledge  puffeth  up.” 
Perhaps  w’e  three  are  a  proof  that  it  does ! 

Trem.\ine.  Perhaps  w’e  are.  How  little  did  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  know !  How  infinitely  greater  was  his  moral  value  than 
ours ! 

Lewis.  Was  it  not  Matthew  Arnold  w^ho  spoke  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  National  Institution  for  the  promotion  of 
goodness?  I  think  all  religions  may,  more  or  less,  claim  that 
character.  Take  the  most  dogmatic  form  of  Christianity  for 
example,  the  Catholic.  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  Jew,  and  am  far 
from  seeing  my  way  to  make  a  profession  of  Christianity.  But 
I  recognise  clearly — as  what  man  not  blinded  by  irreligious 
fanaticism  must  not — the  transcendent  importance  of  Catholicism 
in  the  lives  of  peoples,  and,  above  all,  in  the  education  of 
children.  I  have  dwelt  a  great  deal  in  Catholic  countries,  and  T 
have  been  singularly  struck  by  the  profound  and  infinitely  wdiole- 
some  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  by  the 
Gospel  history,  by  the  conception  of  man’s  redemption,  by  the 
Mass,  and  by  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  the  Saviour. 
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For  one  who  is  without,  it  is  the  story  of  a  cruelly  slain  Jew, 
concerning  whom  we  know  very  little,  and  of  a  largely  mythical 
Jewess  of  whom  w’e  know  less,  supplemented  by  a  Eucharistic 
rite  of  quite  extravagant  import.  Very  different  is  it  for  him 
who  is  within.  God  in  human  form  dying  for  us,  and  com¬ 
municating  Himself  to  us  under  Sacramental  Veils  /.  a  tran¬ 
scendent  ideal  of  self-devotion  living,  attracting,  compelling ;  and 
the  Mother  of  the  Divine  Victim,  “our  tainted  nature’s  solitary 
boast,”  showing  herself  our  mother,  our  advocate,  and  helper. 
They  are  the  expression  of  great  and  w’holly  beneficent  ideas ; 
and  I,  although  one  of  those  without,  will  not  call  them  illusions. 

Cathcart.  And  what  if  you  did !  Illusions  are,  and  always 
have  been,  the  strongest  force  in  the  world. 

Lewis.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  all  encompassed  in  the  Veil 
of  Maya !  We  see  deceptive  phenomena,  umhrce  et  imagines. 

Tremaine.  Burke  probably  had  never  heard  of  the  Veil  of 
Maya  ;  but  he  has  left  us  that  tremendous  saying,  “What  shadows 
we  are  and  what  shadow’s  w^e  pursue !  ” 
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MILITANT  METHODS;  AN  ALTERNATE  POLICY. 


To  remove  servile  conditions,  or  conditions  of  imposed  disability, 
rebellion  of  some  kind  and  degree  always  has  been  necessary. 
Change  is  born  of  aspiration  and  discontent ;  these  are  its  creative 
forces.  But  they  do  not  become  fruitful  in  silence  and  inaction ; 
only  when  by  protest  and  organisation  they  have  found  voice  and 
form,  only  when  they  are  expressed  in  rebellion,  can  the  desired 
revolution  follow.  It  is  true  that  the  statement  of  a  grievance 
has  sufficed  in  some  rare  instances  to  procure  redress — but  this  is 
peculiarly  uncommon.  As  a  rule  the  attitude  of  governing  bodies 
tends  to  make  rebellion  necessary,  and  to  make  it  necessary  in  a 
further  degree  than  that  which  the  malcontents  contemplate  or 
desire. 

But  the  necessity  for  organised  movements  of  protest  does  not 
wholly  proceed  from  the  conservatism  of  governments ;  it  is  in 
great  part  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  mass  of  humanity,  to  the 
multifarious  and  conflicting  interests  and  detachments  of  the 
governing  and  the  governed,  to  the  indifference  and  ignorance  of 
the  victims,  and — in  these  modern  days — to  the  many  avenues 
of  interest  and  amusement,  opened  by  wider  knowledge  and 
applied  science,  which  absorb  us  in  pleasure,  forgetfulness,  and 
solace. 

The  repeated  postponement  of  the  woman  suffrage  demand, 
and  its  relegation  to  a  wholly  academic  position  in  the  political 
world,  provided  full  justification  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
agitation  into  more  vigorous  channels  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  An  active  protestant  movement  was  essential,  if  the 
apathy  of  the  public  and  the  contempt  of  Parliament  were  to  be 
replaced  by  support,  understanding,  and  respect.  The  older 
suffrage  societies  had  been  losing  ground  for  years.  Their 
methods  of  work,  which  had  fully  satisfied  the  needs  of  the  day 
in  which  they  were  first  applied,  had  become  antiquated  and 
ineffective.  While  politics  crept  ever  closer  to  women,  intruding 
into  their  homes,  regulating  their  working  conditions,  shutting 
them  out  of  this  avenue  and  making  new  restrictions  for  them  in 
the  other,  their  claim  to  be  consulted  about  all  these  matters  had 
receded  rather  than  advanced.  The  women  who  wished  to  share 
in  the  determination  of  their  own  legal,  domestic,  social,  and 
industrial  conditions  were  brushed  aside  by  the  legislators.  They 
were  come  to  be  regarded  as  negligible.  Politicians  assumed  as 
an  axiom  that  women  should  be  content  to  be  legislated  for,  and 
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should  show  fitting  gratitude  that  a  certain  number  of  the  laws 
enacted  with  regard  to  them  were  benevolently  intended. 

There  was  here  clear  need  for  protest  and  propaganda,  and  this 
need  was  made  the  more  emphatic  and  the  more  urgent  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  labour  representation  movement  among 
working  men.  The  re-inforced  demands  of  the  male  workers 
tended  to  submerge  more  completely  the  needs  of  women  who 
were  politically  more  helpless  than  themselves ;  and  their  emer¬ 
gence  into  the  political  arena  at  this  critical  time  hastened  the 
outbreak  of  that  campaign  of  protest  which  many  women  had 
now  realised  was  inevitable.  The  magnification  of  political  issues 
and  political  machinery  has  reached  its  height  in  the  present  day. 
It  was  inevitable  when  men  had  persuaded  themselves  that  by 
the  manipulation  of  legislative  machinery  they  could  bring  about 
national  reformation,  economic  peace,  and  individual  well-being, 
that  women  should  set  up  the  suffrage  as  the  central  and  primary 
right  of  an  emancipated  w^omanhood.  When  all  progress  had 
come  to  be  viewed  through  political  spectacles  the  liberty  of 
woman  naturally  received  a  political  interpretation. 

Every  observer  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the  opening 
of  the  twentieth  century  must  admit  a  need  for  revolt.  It  was 
beyond  question ;  it  could  not  be  gainsaid.  The  stress  of  the 
industrial  struggle,  the  wide  changes  that  education  had  wrought, 
not  only  in  culture  and  books  and  tools  for  the  earning  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  but  in  the  stuff  of  life  itself,  the  greater  ambition  and 
resentment  with  which  trained  wnmen  struggled  against  artificial 
restrictions,  the  contrast  between  intellectual  equality  and  the 
petty  social  and  political  bonds  imposed  on  women — these  supplied 
at  every  turn  the  raw  material  for  the  making  of  rebels.  The 
conditions  which  in  a  political  age  barred  the  avenues  of  political 
reform  determined  the  direction  of  the  rebellion.  Women  set 
out  to  play  the  part  of  the  political  importunate  wddow. 

And  rightly  and  naturally  so.  Eebellion  against  subjection  is 
rot  only  a  justifiable  but  a  desirable  thing.  A  spiritless  race 
cannot  achieve  emancipation,  however  wide  the  doors  of  liberty 
and  opportunity  be  held  open.  Without  rebellion  there  would  be 
no  progress.  'All  the  later  work  of  thought,  of  constructive 
organisation,  of  concrete  establishment,  spring  from  the  seed  of 
discontent  and  aspiration  which  compose  rebellion.  And  just  as 
naturally  this  rebellion  took  a  political  channel.  It  would  have 
been  odd  if  at  the  beginning  any  other  arena,  unless  perhaps  the 
economic,  had  been  selected  for  the  first  rebel  protest. 

Therefore  condemnation  of  the  forms  and  character  now^ 
assumed  by  the  revolt  which  originated  in  1905  must  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.  Such  criticism  has  become  an  imperative  duty,  but 
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it  does  not  imply,  it  is  not  meant  to  imply,  any  negation  of  the 
pressing  need  for  rebellion.  The  destructive  criticism  which  has 
been  formulated,  chiefly  from  within  the  suffrage  movement,  has 
been  a  criticism  of  methods,  an  exposure  of  the  blindness  of 
leaders,  of  the  errors  of  judgment  by  wdiich  the  great  opportunity 
of  the  women  of  this  generation  has  been  restricted  in  effect  and 
degraded  in  character  and  expression.  Not  because  rebellion 
itself  is  opposed,  but  because  the  need  for  rebellion  is  recognised 
as  great,  must  the  misdirection  of  the  movement’s  energies  be 
so  gravely  condemned. 

Those  who  undertake  any  campaign  of  reform  must  be  prepared 
to  serve  a  novitiate  to  propaganda.  For  a  reform  which  depends 
upon  individual  conviction  and  acceptance  progress  may  be  early, 
measurable  and  steady ;  there  may  be  laurels  for  wearing  every 
day.  But  a  very  much  greater  length  of  service  and  strength  of 
appeal  is  demanded  before  success  can  be  obtained  when  the 
reform  sought  requires  a  legislative  enactment ;  and  the  demands 
are  multiplied  when  the  enactment  is  claimed  by  a  body  of  non¬ 
electors.  This  is  especially  so  at  present  when  the  parliamentary 
machine  is  permanently  overburdened  and  an  accumulating 
overplus  of  ungranted  demands  marks  the  end  of  every  session, 
and  when  the  system  of  Cabinet  control  in  conjunction  with  the 
extension  of  political  action  into  new  areas  deprives  the  House 
of  Commons  of  all  real  power  of  successfully  initiating  legislation. 
It  is  easier  nowadays  for  politically  powerless  persons  to  establish 
a  new  creed  than  to  carry  a  new  law.  The  one  requires  only  the 
conversion  of  individuals ;  the  other  requires  propaganda  carried 
to  the  point  of  satiety,  and  sufficient  influence  to  secure  for  a 
body  of  outsiders  a  temporary  predominance  over  the  insiders  who 
generally  control  the  political  machine. 

In  order  to  obtain  effective  support  for  any  demand  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enlist  in  its  behalf  emotion  and  numbers.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  awakening  public  interest  and  sympathy.  Protest, 
propaganda,  persistent  appeals  and  demands,  energetic  organisa¬ 
tion  and  advertisement,  must  all  play  their  part.  The  evils  to 
be  redressed  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  must  be  set  forth 
in  every  possible  way,  so  that  sympathisers  m'ay  be  moved  to 
adherence  and  adherents  to  activity.  But  paramount  among  the 
forces  which  must  be  employed  to  produce  momentum  for  a 
reform  movement  is  that  of  feeling.  The  average  British  person 
is  not  moved  by  appeals  to  abstract  justice,  nor  by  aspirations 
after  better  things,  as  he  or  she  is  moved  by  suffering.  As  a 
nation  we  have  no  desire  for  change  unless  there  is  a  hurt  to  be 
remedied.  But  produce  a  victim,  a  victim  from  whom  we  are  not 
allowed  to  escape,  and  we  will  act.  A  victim  will  stir  us  to  the 
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deeps  and  give  momentum  to  the  deadest  of  old  Causes.  \V e  are 
a  nation  of  sentimentalists.  We  love  to  believe  in  our  own  good 
name.  We  love  to  feel  satisfied  with  ourselves.  And  when  this 
is  not  possible  without  action  we  will  act.  When  an  evil  is  so 
thrust  upon  our  notice  that  we  cannot  escape  it  we  will  organise 
against  it,  or  boycott  it,  or  legislate  it  aw'ay. 

This  fact  has  to  be  recognised  and  reckoned  with  in  every 
reform  movement.  It  had  to  be  recognised  and  reckoned  wdth 
by  the  first  militant  suffragists ;  no  doubt  assailed  us  upon  this 
point.  We  knew  that  the  mere  act  of  voting  would  never  appeal 
to  the  imagination  of  women  as  in  itself  so  desirable  a  thing  as 
to  call  for  strenuous  effort  and  bitter  sacrifice.  It  was  also  clear 
to  us  that  the  vote  as  a  symbol  would  appeal  only  to  those  who 
were  already  self-emancipated,  and  not  therefore  in  need  of 
a  weakening.  Our  task  was  to  stir  the  imaginations  and  enlist  the 
feelings  of  great  numbers  of  indifferent  and  unthinking  people, 
the  great  mass  of  the  community.  To  do  this  we  recognised 
clearly  that  we  must  appeal  to  the  emotions ;  that  w'e  must 
produce  evidence  of  injustice  in  practice ;  that  w’e  must  show' 
victims  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

This  policy  has  been  put  into  practice ;  victims  have  been 
provided  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  task  has  been  carried  out  on  false  lines  and  founded  on 
a  wrong  basis.  Those  who  from  the  early  days  have  kept  in 
their  own  hands  the  control  of  the  militant  suffrage  organisation 
decided  upon  a  policy  of  making  victims — of  creating  them 
specially  to  meet  the  need.  They  did  not  seek  for  true  cases  of 
victimisation  caused  by  the  conditions  of  which  we  complained, 
but  set  out  to  create  an  arbitrary  supply  of  artificial  victims. 
They  made  it  a  policy  of  the  society  to  train  women  to  seek 
martyrdom  in  order  that  they  might  pose  later  upon  platforms  to 
waken  the  enthusiasm  of  other  women,  and  to  stir  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  and  conscience  of  the  multitude.  They  abandoned 
the  natural  way  of  revolution  which  would  centre  round  real 
victims  a  demand  for  change.  They  invented  an  artificial  way. 
And  to  this  fundamental  mistake  may  be  traced  almost  all,  if 
not  all,  of  that  amazing  harvest  of  heroic  foolishness  and  futile 
greatness,  of  doubly-dealt  blow’s  which  struck  both  for  and  against 
the  cause,  of  shallowness  and  emptiness  and  blindness  and  waste¬ 
fulness,  by  which  the  later  years  have  been  made  into  a  very 
path  to  Calvary. 

Why  was  the  artificial  method  of  revolt  preferred  before  the 
natural?  Once  the  distinction  has  been  made  there  can  be  no 
argument  as  to  their  comparative  merits.  The  seeking  out  of 
real  victims  of  our  present  sex-subjection  is  not  an  impossible 
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task,  such  victims  are  to  be  found  on  every  side.  There  can 
be  no  excuse  that  they  cannot  be  found ;  suffragists  themselves 
are  every  day  proclaiming  their  existence  from  Press  and 
platform.  There  may  be  too  many  such  victims  for  effective  use ; 
certainly  there  are  not  too  few. 

The  final  propaganda  value  of  a  fact  depends  upon  its  being 
true.  Similarly,  it  must  be  clear  at  once  that  the  propaganda 
value  of  a  victim  depends  upon  her  being  real,  not  self-made,  but 
a  product  of  the  conditions  complained  of.  Such  a  real  victim 
produced  before  the  public  has  a  great  potentiality  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  previously  indifferent  individuals,  where  a  specially 
manufactured  victim  can  by  her  very  nature  appeal  only  to  the 
already  converted. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  in  comparing  the  martyr-creation 
method  with  the  victim-seeking  policy  that  the  one  brings  the 
movement  into  close  touch  with  real  life,  while  at  the  best  the 
other  creates  only  a  special  simulation  of  life  of  its  own,  apart 
from  the  great  currents  of  human  interest.  All  the  big  reasons 
of  principle,  all  the  arguments  of  sound  and  earnest  thought,  are 
ranged  on  the  side  of  selecting  real  victims  for  a  real  revolution 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  rather  than  creating  artificial  ones 
and  leaving  the  minds  of  the  people  either  estranged  or  unmoved. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  method  employed  was  the  only  one 
which  left  the  control  of  individuals  and  events  in  the  hands  of 
the  militant  directors,  and  that  it  provided  that  the  women  best 
fitted  to  act  as  propagandists  should  wear  the  martyr  crown  and 
interpret  the  new  gospel  to  the  multitude ;  and  these  claims  must 
be  granted  for  what  they  are  worth.  The  method  chosen  has 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  greater  power  than  the  one 
rejected.  This  scarcely  needs  emphasis.  A  true  victim  has  to 
be  taken  as  she  is  found.  She  is  not  a  follower  to  be  directed 
and  controlled,  and  she  may  never  become  a  follower.  Her 
wrongs  have  made  her  a  means  of  appeal  to  the  public.  She 
must  share  the  pedestal  with  the  champion  of  her  wrongs ;  and 
this  although  she  may  be  socially,  physically,  and  conventionally, 
an  undesirable  person.  On  the  other  hand,  the  follower  can  be 
chosen  and  cast  off,  can  be  made  and  unmade,  and  is  always 
under  direction.  She  can  be  controlled.  Her  action  can  be 
regulated.  She  can  be  made  the  agent  of  advertising  or  retalia¬ 
tory  purposes  at  a  given  moment.  She  can  be  chosen  because 
she  is  socially  suitable.  Under  all  circumstances  she  is  the 
subordinate  of  the  leaders,  and  even  while  her  sufferings  redound 
to  their  credit  and  add  to  their  glory,  she  herself  may  pass  through 
the  fiery  furnace  into  oblivion.  For  such  reasons  as  these  the 
false  system  has  been  preferred  to  the  true. 
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Other  reasons  of  expediency  have  weighed  in  the  determination 
of  the  leaders.  They  have  known  that  the  predominant  position 
of  suffrage  in  the  rebel  woman’s  outlook  depended  upon  precarious 
supports.  To  by  far  the  greater  number  of  their  supporters  the 
suffrage  is  only  a  means  to  an  end ;  it  is  what  the  vote  has  come 
to  represent,  not  what  it  is,  that  stirs  them  to  enthusiasm.  Hence 
the  vote  can  only  remain  the  most  important  of  all  things  so  long 
as  it  is  accepted  as  the  only  highway  to  all  things.  If  the  things 
beyond  can  be  achieved  without  it  the  vote  loses  in  value.  Now’ 
many  of  the  great  accumulation  of  other  things  desired  can  be 
achieved  without  the  vote,  without  legislation  or  regulation  of 
any  kind.  And  there  are  some  cases  in  which  legislation  is 
worse  than  useless.  A  large  body  of  women  suffragists  do  not 
recognise  this  because  their  leaders  do  not  wish  them  to,  because 
those  in  command  of  their  societies  have  deliberately  followed  a 
course  of  abstention  from  all  general  consideration  of  women’s 
problems.  They  have  desired  to  avoid  diffusion  of  interests  and 
of  money,  and  have  striven  to  create  one  deep  and  narrow  channel 
flowing  in  one  direction.  This  effort  has  been  persistent  and 
emphatic. 

We  may  trace  some  part  of  the  unhappy  recourse  to  artificial 
martyr-making,  with  its  development  into  violence,  to  this 
outlook.  It  is  true  that  every  real  victim  produced  would  serve 
as  a  proof  of  the  need  for  change,  would  strengthen  the  demand 
for  legislation  and  enlighten  hundreds  of  individuals.  But  this 
wnuld  not  be  all.  There  would  be  other  effects.  Every  real 
victim  wnuld  bring  into  prominence  some  particular  phase  of  the 
woman  problem  which  would  have  to  be  threshed  out  and  its 
connection  with  the  acceptance  of  sex-inequality  in  national 
politics  established.  A  steady  demonstration  of  victims,  such  as 
alone  wmuld  be  effective  in  arousing  the  public  conscience,  would 
bring  up  every  aspect  of  this  problem  for  review.  It  would 
inevitably  carry  the  movement,  wide  of  the  strict  political  path, 
enlarge  it  to  embrace  many  issues  now  neglected,  define  and 
bring  into  prominence  many  matters  now  evaded  and  feared, 
turn  it  into  the  dark  and  devious  ways  of  industrial  and  social 
wrong  and  amongst  the  very  cripples  and  criminals  of  our  one- 
sexed  system,  and  thus  bring  it  into  close  and  vital  connection 
with  the  realities  of  women’s  lives.  To  the  feminist  propa¬ 
gandist  and  rebel  nothing  would  seem  more  desirable ;  to  the 
politician  nothing  more  undesirable.  It  is  always  a  heavier  and 
longer  task  to  dig  deep  enough  to  uproot  a  tree  than  to  lop  off 
One  of  its  branches ;  and  the  politician  always  prefers  the  latter 
effort,  preaching  elimination  and  concentration  in  order  that  the 
branch  may  be  represented  as  the  whole  tree. 
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The  dangerous  deeps  and  byeways  have  been  anathema  to  the 
suffragist  leaders ;  they  have  feared  and  shunned  them.  Everv 
new  problem  may  bring  new  converts,  but  will  surely  bring  new 
opponents ;  new  opportunities  for  argument  may  strengthen  the 
case  and  yet  bring  new  dangers  of  delay ;  the  fewer  exposures 
made  the  fewer  prejudices  will  be  aroused ;  the  smaller  the 
demand  the  fewer  interests  will  stand  in  its  way  of  advance  : 
thus  the  politician  and  the  militant  suffragist  leaders.  Only  when 
a  wider  course  has  been  unavoidable  has  it  been  taken  by  the 
Women’s  Social  and  Political  Union.  It  is  clear  that,  though 
its  leaders  have  tried  to  tread  a  middle  path,  giving  one  hand  to 
the  work  of  the  rebel  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  politician,  the 
latter  spirit  has  dominated  their  operations.  In  such  matters 
they  have  been  cautious  to  the  verge  of  cowardice.  They  have 
avoided  whenever  possible  all  decisive  contact  with  those  sex  or 
economic  problems  through  which  the  meaning  and  the  purpose 
of  the  suffrage  movement  can  alone  be  interpreted.  Even  the 
White  Slave  Act  agitation,  in  which  the  spirit  of  this  movement 
predominated,  is  no  exception ;  it  was  forced  upon  them  by 
action  from  outside  at  a  time  when  the  emotional  forces  of  the 
militant  rank  and  file  had  no  other  outlet. 

Yet  the  production  of  artificial  victims  as  a  method  of  ajipeal 
to  the  multitude,  taken  apart  entirely  from  the  considerations 
already  examined,  could  never  be  regarded  as  sound.  It  is  not 
even  politically  advisable.  It  fails  at  the  first  test.  It  proves 
nothing.  The  world  is  used  to  mistaken  martyrs ;  its  records  of 
the  past  are  full  of  them,  of  fanatics  who  have  been  willing  to 
suffer  any  measure  of  pain  and  despoilment  for  a  superstition, 
for  a  tyrant,  for  a  pretender,  or  for  the  dream  of  an  overwrought 
brain.  The  world  has  learned  to  admire  the  martyr  while  seeing 
the  mistake.  If  its  mental  processes  are  not  always  careful  and 
accurate,  it  is  still  not  mentally  blind  enough  to  accept  self- 
sacrifice  as  a  proof  of  logical  reasoning  and  super-human  certainty. 
The  good  woman  may  kill  herself,  but  she  may  kill  herself  in  a 
bad  cause  or  in  the  wrong  way ;  and  the  sight  of  women  deliber¬ 
ately  seeking  martyrdom  has  moved  to  disgust  and  ridicule  as 
w’ell  as  to  admiration.  Even  the  appeal  of  suicide  has  been  vain. 
The  weakness  of  the  artificial  method,  of  the  element  of  falsity 
and  manufacture,  has  tripped  up  the  movement  at  every  turn. 
Nothing  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sufferers  has  been  proved  by 
self-sacrifice,  and  this  has  been  discounted  as  an  emotional  craze. 
The  heart  of  the  multitude  cannot  be  deeply  stirred  by  victims 
who  victimise  themselves ;  it  is  more  frequently  moved  to  anger 
than  to  admiration  of  those  who  set  out  to  create  the  victims. 
And  in  the  later  manifestations  of  the  immolation  spirit  which 
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has  developed  into  an  encouragement  of  tempestuous  outbreaks 
and  a  systematic  invitation  to  the  exasperated  martyrs  to  fling 
away  all  control  and  let  themselves  go,  there  is  more  than  lack  of 
sympathy  in  the  popular  feeling,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  and 
a  growing  one  in  the  direction  of  retaliatory  punishment. 

Undoubtedly  there  has  been  excuse  for  much  bitter  anger  in 
the  parliamentary  record  of  the  last  seven  years.  And  this  is 
not  unknown  to  the  general  public.  Had  the  rebel  suffrage 
campaign  proceeded  on  truly  revolutionary,  lines  there  might  by 
this  time  have  been  sufficient  sympathy  and  understanding  in 
the  body  of  the  people  to  have  made  the  latest  evasion  of  the 
issue  impossible.  But  that  sympathy  has  not  been  created.  The 
man  in  the  street  and  the  woman  in  the  home  appear  to  believe 
that  between  the  Government  and  the  suffragette  it  is  a  case  of 
six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  And  they  do  not  see 
why  they  should  be  made  scapegoats  by  the  angry  militant 
martyrs  whose  sacrifices,  being  ill-directed,  have  been  crowned  » 
with  failure. 

Is  it  too  late  to  call  a  changed  tune?  Cannot  the  unofficial 
suffragists  make  a  pause,  and  for  a  short  space  of  time  reconsider 
the  position?  All  but  the  prejudiced  parents  of  the  present 
militant  policy  must  admit  that  it  has  failed,  failed  utterly  both 
in  its  appeal  to  the  people  and  in  its  demand  upon  the  legislature. 

The  leaders  assured  their  followers  in  1907  that  the  vote  would 
be  won  that  year,  and  when  each  succeeding  year  falsified  the 
prediction  it  was  year  after  year  renewed.  Always  it  has  been 
the  last  lap  of  the  race,  always  the  moment  for  the  last  heroic 
effort.  But  this  hand-to-mouth  enthusiasm  can  be  prolonged  no 
further.  We  must  face  facts.  The  present  type  of  militancy 
has  had  an  eight  years’  trial  and  it  has  failed.  All  that  it  has 
achieved  a  real  method  of  revolution  would  have  achieved  equally 
well ;  all  that  it  has  failed  to  do  or  done  badly  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  strength  of  its  forces  had  been  directed  into  a 
sounder  course. 

And  the  sounder  course  is  obvious  :  a  wider  movement  embrac¬ 
ing  all  the  many  aspects  of  feminist  reorganisation,  not  merely 
the  political ;  a  demand  for  change  based  on  the  exposure  of  cases 
of  suffering  and  injustice ;  a  frank  admission  that  extra-political 
action  is  required  for  women’s  full  emancipation,  that  there  is 
much  she  must  do  for  herself  as  an  individual  and  much  that 
must  be  done  by  combined  social  effort  and  the  education  of 
public  opinion. 

There  seems  nothing  clearer  than  this :  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  real  victims  of  a  system  will  condemn  that  system 
and  make  for  reform.  Every  demand  for  reform  originates  in 
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some  case  of  suffering.  All  reform  movements  are  born  of ’such 
cases,  and  embody  the  spirit  that  is  created  by  them ;  the  victims 
are  at  once  the  justification  and  the  cause  of  organised  rebellion. 
Hence  those  who  cut  off  a  movement  of  revolt  from  the  victims 
in  whose  sufferings  it  has  originated,  cut  it  off  from  reality  and 
from  its  beginnings,  set  it  apart  from  life  conditions,  and  make 
of  it  an  unreal  thing,  a  shadow,  an  imposture.  The  suffrage 
movement  stood  apart  from  life  and  reality  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  constitutional  efforts ;  it  was  high  and  dry  and  academic, 
and  life  moved  on  without  it.  The  first  outbreak  of  militancy 
seemed  to  promise  a  change  ;  it  was  hoped  then  that  the  movement 
would  come  down  to  earth  and  to  the  common  life  of  common 
women  and  become  vital  there.  But  the  hope  has  failed.  The 
militant  movement  has  kept  to  a  straight,  narrow  way,  and,  lest 
it  should  touch  life,  it  has  cloaked  itself  with  artifice  and 
hypocrisy.  The  deliberate  manufacture  of  victims  to  fill  the  void 
created  by  this  policy  of  cowardice  has  been  a  futile  effort.  It 
is  clear  that  it  does  not  condemn  the  system  of  sex-inequality, 
nor  yet  offer  any  sound  argument  for  action  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  to  be  moved.  Indeed,  from  one  point  of  view, 
all  deliberate  manufacture  of  violence  may  be  taken  as  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  against  a  demand.  It  is  a  pretence,  a  w^orked-up 
and  unreal  explosion,  a  dramatic  display — and,  as  such,  a  thing 
to  be  suspected  along  with  the  movement  which  produces  it. 
This  argument  is  not  uncommonly  employed,  and  it  has  stifled 
much  possible  sympathy  at  its  source.  The  artificial  method  of 
awakening  the  spirit  of  rebellion  has  not  succeeded.  It  has  not 
strengthened  the  case  for  the  granting  of  woman’s  suffrage ;  it 
has  not  deceived  the  public.  A  certain  numerical  advance  has 
been  won  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  suffragists  during  the  last 
eight  years,  but  this  dwindles  into  a  disproportionately  small 
result  when  compared  with  the  effort  put  forth  and  by  contrast 
with  what  might  have  been  achieved  had  other  lines  of  revolt 
been  adopted. 

For  a  complete  education  of  the  mind  of  the  people,  for  a  real 
change  in  women  themselves,  the  fundamental  essentials  of 
revolution  must  be  supplied.  The  many  faces  of  the  evil  of  sex- 
subjection  must  be  exposed,  and  by  this  exposure  and  the 
controversy  and  investigation  it  will  promote,  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  each  problem  will  be  won.  Material  for  this 
real  warfare  on  behalf  of  a  sex-crippled  humanity  lies  all  around 
ready  for  use.  It  is  generously  furnished  by  the  events  of  every 
day.  The  daily  newspaper  reports  supply  more  victims  than  any 
movement  could  make  use  of ;  the  daily  police  court  records  of 
proceedings  are  full  of  their  cases;  women  who  have  suffered 
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personal  injury,  industrial  wrong,  and  legal  oppression  can  be 
numbered  by  the  hundred  every  week.  The  magistrates  are 
constantly  dealing  out  legal  punishment  or  legal  protection  to 
these  women ;  and  the  failure  of  the  law  is  seen  in  that  they 
constantly  return.  In  the  higher  courts  of  law  instances  of  one- 
sexed  law  and  one-sexed  administration  are  not  wanting — cases 
of  infanticide,  of  serious  sexual  crime,  of  divorce.  Every  one 
of  these  would  give  a  sound  rebel  movement  its  opportunity ; 
every  one  of  them  would  supply  a  victim  by  means  of  whose 
suffering  the  evil  of  present  conditions  could  be  taught.  There 
are  constantly  occurring,  also,  instances  of  sex-diflferentiation  in 
industrial  and  social  affairs.  Men  are  dismissed  and  women  set 
to  perform  their  work  at  half  the  wages — in  w'hich  case  both 
men  and  women  are  victimised.  Married  women  are  compul¬ 
sorily  excluded  from  some  branches  of  labour,  or  are  submitted  to 
illegal  taxation ;  women  are  denied  training  and  apprenticeship 
by  the  men  working  in  the  same  trade,  and  then  treated  as 
“blacklegs”  because,  being  untrained,  they  are  forced  to  accept 
lower  wages ;  prominent  Labour  politicians  advocate  as  a 
“  solution  ”  of  the  unemployment  problem  the  substitution  of 
male  for  female  labour  in  every  possible  industry ;  important 
scientific  bodies  refuse  qualified  women  admission  to  their  ranks ; 
the  married  woman,  while  denied  the  honours  of  parentage,  is 
subjected  to  punishment  when  she  fails  in  the  fulfilment  of  its 
duties — in  all  of  these  cases,  again,  there  is  ground  for  complaint, 
and  as  a  clear  connection  can  be  established  between  the  par¬ 
ticular  injustice  and  the  established  inequality  of  the  sexes,  a 
strong  protest  would  at  once  arouse  sympathy  and  secure  some 
advance  towards  redress.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  it,  the  lines  of  protest 
could  be  determined.  On  one  matter  the  protest  could  be  made 
within  the  police  court,  on  another  outside,  in  public  meetings, 
and  in  the  public  Press.  A  bad  case  could  be  used  to  arouse  a 
whole  town  or  district  or  trade.  Strikes  and  boycotts  could  be 
employed  on  new  feminist  lines.  Where  the  authorities  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  free  statement  of  a  case  the  campaign  could  be 
carried  to  the  stage  of  defiance.  Contempt  of  court  might  be 
faced,  even  libel  actions,  to  bring  a  case  under  the  notice  of  the 
whole  nation.  Under  such  circumstances  there  would  be  no 
need  for  any  deliberate  seeking  of  imprisonment ;  it  would  come 
naturally  when  the  case  at  issue  was  so  serious  as  to  awaken 
great  interest  and  indignation.  Men  and  women  alike  would  be 
carried  into  the  active  agitation  for  change.  From  every  side  the 
little  forces  would  gather  into  one  overwhelming  torrent  of 
purification. 
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This  method  of  awakening  true  revolution  would  have  one  great 
advantage  over  any  artificial  method.  It  would  pave  the  way  to 
the  fixed  goal  with  other  reforms.  The  present  attitude  of  the 
organised  suffragists  of  Great  Britain,  that  of  cautious  concen¬ 
tration  upon  the  voting  disability  alone,  apart  entirely  from 
every  other  legal  and  social  injustice,  commits  women  to  years 
of  barren  effort,  in  w’hich  neither  the  vote  nor  any  other  feminist 
advance  can  be  won.  This  is  not  wisdom ;  it  is  a  spurious 
imitation  of  wisdom.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  right  of 
w'omen  to  use  the  parliamentary  vote  w’ould  be  the  sooner  won 
if  the  feminist  demand  for  sex-equality  were  whittled  down  to 
a  fictitious  simplicity.  But  such  action  has  cut  off  the  suffrage 
movement  and  the  suffragist  workers  from  their  armoury  and 
their  inspiration.  While  the  campaign  of  manufactured  victims 
has  w'aked  in  the  movement  a  semblance  of  vitality,  it  has  been 
only  a  semblance.  Revolt  upon  artificial  lines  has  left  things 
as  they  were.  The  movement  is  still  separated  from  the  real 
life  of  the  women  of  the  nation  ;  it  is  still  a  thing  apart,  detached  ; 
it  is  still  by  a  policy  of  short-sighted  cowardice  closing  up  the 
avenues  of  its  own  re-birth,  giving  its  best  forces  no  outlet, 
maiming  itself,  restricting  the  area  of  its  own  influence  and 
effort. 

To  those  who  look  beneath  the  surface  it  is  clear  that  the 
demand  for  equal  voting  rights  for  wmmen  and  men  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  feminist  demands  for  sex-equality. 
They  are  bound  together,  all  parts  of  one  great  whole.  The 
woman  who  desires  her  human  rights  in  politics  must  desire  them 
in  social  life  ;  the  wnman  who  claims  that  there  shall  be  a  standard 
of  equal  return  for  citizen  services  without  regard  to  sex  cannot 
deny  the  claim  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work  in  the  industrial 
world ;  the  wnman  who  claims  the  right  to  control  her  own 
life  through  the  law  is  committed  to  claim  the  control 
of  her  own  person  in  marriage.  The  severance  of  the  political 
demand  for  voting  equality  from  the  same  demands  in  other 
departments  of  life  was  undertaken  as  a  method  of  hastening 
political  liberty ;  but  it  would  appear  to  have  failed  of  its  purpose 
— women  already  have  given  nearly  half  a  century  of  service  to 
the  suffrage  agitation — and  it  certainly  has  tended  to  postpone 
all  other  liberties  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  has  led  to  silence 
where  there  should  have  been  speech,  to  evasion  and  neglect  where 
there  should  have  been  constant  and  careful  attention.  The 
price  of  putting  all  other  phases  of  the  movement  aside  has  been 
paid  to  the  full,  but  the  victory  has  not  been  won.  The  worst 
result  of  this  policy  is  that  the  majority  of  suffragists  have  been 
left  crudely  ignorant  and  fearful  of  the  very  problems  they  must 
finally  solve. 
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This  is  a  condition  which  cannot  longer  be  defended ;  it  is  a 
condition  which  spells  suicide  for  the  present  movement  if  it  be 
continued  unchanged.  The  artificial  line  of  revolt  should  be 
abandoned.  The  limitations  and  weaknesses  of  it  have 
become  manifest  to  its  own  most  strenuous  supporters,  and  the 
world  stands  unmoved  or  estranged  by  its  later  developments. 
There  has  been  a  steady  fall  in  interest  and  sympathy  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  a  stretching  out  after  more  and  more  pitiable 
and  effective  immolations  has  been  futile  to  counteract  it.  At 
first  there  was  indignation  when  the  victims  were  merely  arrested 
and  sent  to  prison,  then  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the  victims 
had  to  be  relied  upon  to  produce  the  same  effect ;  forcible  feeding 
had  next  to  be  endured  to  touch  the  public  heart,  then  the 
brutality  faced  by  the  women  in  their  public  demonstrations  had 
to  be  canvassed  abroad  :  but  all  these  efforts  have  proved 
ineffectual,  and  they  have  proved  ineffectual  because  the  original 
falsity  of  the  position  is  understood.  The  movement  now  has  no 
more  interest  than  a  puppet-play,  pathetic,  pitiful,  heroic, 
ridiculous,  but  a  play  only. 

The  world  is  content  to  see  the  militants  play  out  their  own 
game.  It  has  decided  upon  a  policy  of  non-intervention.  It 
leaves  the  self-made  martyrs  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government 
without  protest ;  the  infringement  of  liberty  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  publication,  the  assumption  of  arbitrary  powers  by 
police  officers  and  magistrates,  the  egregious  Cat  and  Mouse  Act 
again  revived,  and  sacrifices  like  that  of  Derby  Day,  do  not  move 
it  to  action.  “Why  should  there  be  intervention  in  favour  of  the 
militants?”  ask  the  people.  “They  are  no  concern  of  ours,  and 
they  are  paying  a  price  of  their  own  choosing.  They  die  only 
because  they  choose  to  die,  and  we  do  not  yet  understand  why.” 
Thus  at  this  late  hour  the  two  fundamental  errors  of  the  suffragist 
leaders  rise  up  to  rob  sacrifice  of  its  reward  and  labour  of  its 
harvest.  The  martyrs  are  manufactured  and  the  public  is  inert. 
The  heaped  holocaust  of  offerings  burns  in  vain  before  the 
stony  eye  of  a  god  unwon,  and  its  futile  ashes  are  scattered 
over  the  desert  of  failure.  The  militant  movement  has  been 
killed,  as  all  movements  that  lack  reality  are  killed,  by  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  its  adherents.  It  has  lost  the  public  ear ;  it  has  become 
politically  futile.  And  only  a  recourse  to  some  alternative  method 
of  revolt  which  will  link  the  suffrage  demand  with  the  real  lives 
of  women,  with  the  real  evils  from  which  they  suffer,  with  the 
crying  needs  by  the  neglect  of  which  they  die,  will  save  the  wider 
suffrage  movement  itself  from  sharing  in  the  decay  and  death  of 
militancy. 


Teresa  Billington-Greig. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  AN  IMPERIAL  FOOD  SUPPLY. 


The  food  supply  of  the  world  has  become  an  international  asset, 
shared  by  each  nation  in  proportion  to  its  needs  and  purchasing 
power.  To  own  or  control  a  food  supply  sufficient  for  the  nation 
has  been  a  dream  of  British  Empire.  The  idea  is  not  new.  It 
has  prevailed  among  nations  since  history  began,  and  is  still  a 
cardinal  principle  in  many  theories  of  government  and  attempted 
practices.  It  is  a  creed,  however,  the  logic  of  which  disappeared 
with  modern  conditions,  and  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  practical 
possibility.  When  all  nations  occupied  contiguous  territory,  and 
invaders  were  beaten  off  with  clubs  and  javelins,  there  might 
have  been  some  reason  for  fearing  a  monopoly  of  bread  and  meat ; 
but  with  the  world  to  draw  upon,  divided  as  it  is  into  scores  of 
political  components,  and  transportation  at  its  present  high  state 
of  efficiency,  to  corner  the  food  supply  of  the  world  with  such 
effectiveness  as  to  starve  a  strong  nation  into  submission  would 
be  beyond  the  naval  and  land  strength  of  the  most  powerful 
country  of  to-day. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  situation  which  should  discourage  any 
country  from  developing  its  own  resources  to  the  highest 
potentiality,  but  the  reason  for  such  development,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  thereof,  lie  in  healthful  occupation  for  the  people,  and  a 
control  of  prices,  rather  than  of  total  supply.  Seventeen  years 
ago  the  Russian  Government  suggested  to  the  United  States  a 
combination  of  the  wheat-growing  countries  of  the  world  to  raise 
the  price  of  that  cereal  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer.  The 
United  States  Government  rejected  the  idea,  giving  two  reasons 
for  this  action  :  one,  that  it  did  not  believe  it  to  be  a  function  of 
government  to  attempt  to  manipulate  prices  to  an  artificial  level ; 
and  the  other,  that  it  was  not  believed  the  proposed  plan  could 
be  successfully  carried  out.  I  fully  explained  this  proposition 
of  the  Russian  Government  in  1900,  four  years  later,  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  The  publication  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  the  time  ;  the  Russian  Government  denied  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  starving  out  the  bread-eaters,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 
Subsequent  events  show  that  the  United  States  Government  was 
correct  in  its  position  that  no  two,  or  even  three  or  four,  wheat- 
producing  countries  could  long  successfully  combat  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  At  that  time  Russia,  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  and  Rou mania  were  the  principal  wheat  exporters. 
The  United  States  has  since  dropped  out  of  the  list,  and  Canada 
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and  other  parts  of  the  world  have  more  than  supplied  the 
deficiency. 

Not  only  have  new  bread-producing  areas  been  developed,  but 
as  a  rule  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  has  increased  its  own 
production  to  supply  the  increasing  needs  of  its  people.  There 
is  to-day  practically  no  limit  to  the  food-producing  power  of  the 
world.  Vast  and  virgin  territories  are  yet  to  be  brought  under 
the  plough,  and  in  the  largest  producing  areas  of  the  present 
time  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  far  below  the  possibilities  of 
the  land.  Nearly  all  of  the  countries  figuring  as  large  grain 
exporters  are  still  in  a  primitive  state  of  development.  Many  of 
the  countries  which  are  small  exporters  of  grain  are  large 
producers,  but  the  grain-growers  have  found  it  more  profitable  to 
ship  their  grain  in  the  form  of  meat  rather  than  in  the  form  it 
first  appears  upon  the  market. 

Several  years  ago  the  so-called  American  meat  combine  was 
accused  of  causing  an  era  of  high  prices  in  England,  the  truth 
being  that  the  American  meat  then  sold  in  the  British  market 
was  disposed  of  at  a  very  narrow  margin,  or  even  at  a  loss,  as 
prices  equally  high  were  being  realised  in  the  home  market. 
Shipments  were  continued  abroad,  largely  to  fill  long-time 
contracts  and  to  prevent  expensive  selling  organisations  from 
being  destroyed.  During  the  past  few  months  this  same  combine 
has  been  accused  of  flooding  the  English  market  with  meat,  and 
breaking  prices  to  the  detriment  of  the  local  producer  and  seller 
of  European  meat.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  first  instance 
the  complaints  of  high  prices  came  from  the  consumers,  and  in 
the  second  instance  the  complaints  of  low  prices  have  come  from 
the  local  producers  and  dealers.  In  the  first  case  the  public  mind 
was  easily  worked  into  a  state  of  exasperation  by  skilful  publicity, 
hut  the  general  public  is  not  going  to  be  seriously  disturbed  or 
made  resentful  by  a  period  of  lower  prices,  even  though  brought 
about  by  the  same  alleged  influences. 

No  more  striking  illustration  of  the  multiplicity  of  sources  of 
food  could  have  been  given  than  during  the  era  of  high  prices 
referred  to.  Shipments  declined  from  some  points,  but  promptly 
increased  from  others.  The  inducement  of  high  prices  drew 
supplies  from  sources  hitherto  unknown,  and  from  so  many 
different  parts  of  the  world,  that  to  no  one  nation  or  country 
could  any  debt  be  acknowledged,  nor  \yas  any  source  revealed 
upon  which  future  dependence  could  be  definitely  placed.  In  the 
year  of  the  meat  famine  referred  to,  ordinary  supplies  had  been 
coming  from  the  United  States.  The  home  market  in  that 
country  since  that  time  has  largely  absorbed  the  visible  supply, 
and  to  find  other  meat  to  take  the  place  of  that  formerly  exported 
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from  America  has  been  the  task  of  the  meat  purveyors ‘of  the 
world. 

Argentina  presented  the  greatest  possibilities  for  the  future. 
At  that  time  the  raw  material  in  Argentina  was  plentiful,  but 
there  was  no  modern  system  by  which  it  could  be  prepared  and 
shipped  abroad  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  regular  intervals  as 
would  be  necessary  to  make  that  country  a  dependable  source  of 
supply.  The  meat  packers  of  the  world,  and  they  are  interna¬ 
tional  in  their  organisation  and  energies,  began  their  operations 
by  acquiring  plants  already  in  existence,  enlarging  and  improving 
them,  and  building  others.  In  1910  they  controlled  about  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  exports  from  Argentina.  The  effect  of  these 
operations  is  only  realised  this  year,  when  the  local  purveyor  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  finds  the  back  of  the  market 
broken  by  this  new,  formidable,  and  now  fully  developed  source 
of  supply. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  middleman  and  the  consumer 
have  been  so  educated  to  a  high  level  of  prices,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  living  has  been  so  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  public, 
that  any  tendency  to  lower  prices  surprises  the  householder,  and 
gives  the  local  producer  and  his  middlemen  a  feeling  of  personal 
injury.  These  latter  agencies  will  get  little  sympathy,  for  the 
people  have  for  long  entertained  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 
smaller  middlemen,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  producers,  were 
getting  a  far  larger  share  of  the  housekeeping  money  than  they 
were  entitled  to  in  a  fair  division  of  profits.  It  is  not  probable 
that  prices  of  bread  or  meat  will  ever  again  drop  to  the  low  level 
of  years  ago.  The  population  of  the  world  and  its  absorptive 
power  are  increasing  faster  than  the  supply  ;  but  long  before  meat 
and  bread  reach  prohibitive  prices  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the 
supply  readjusts  itself  over  the  whole  consuming  area,  so  that, 
while  the  general  level  may  be  higher  than  before,  no  one  nation 
pays  in  great  excess  for  its  share  of  wh^t  there  is  to  eat. 

The  twentieth  century  might  well  be  termed  the  age  of  inter¬ 
nationalism.  This  is  true  of  the  humanities,  and  particularly 
true  of  all  material  forces  and  supplies.  It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  money  is  international.  Gold  flows  here  and 
there,  supplemented  by  credit,  until  now  it  matters  not  where  a 
loan  of  magnitude  be  asked,  it  will  be  supplied  by  the  same 
influences  in  one  place  as  another,  and  in  the  end  the  securities 
representing  this  loan  will  find  their  way  to  the  same  ultimate 
investors.  The  supplies  of  bread  and  meat  for  the  human  race 
are  governed  in  much  the  same  way.  No  one  nation,  however 
powerful,  could  to-day  rightfully  make  the  proud  boast  that  the 
hunger  of  humanity  can  only  be  satisfied  through  its  good  will. 
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The  fact  that  the  Canada  of  to-day  supplies  more  wheat  to  the 
world  than  the  Canada  of  ten  years  ago  means  no  more  to  the 
bread  supply  of  the  people  of  England  than  it  does  to  the  bread 
supply  of  America  or  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  means  much 
in  the  growing  wealth  and  strength  of  Canada  as  an  important 
part  of  the  British  Empire ;  but  as  an  actual  source  of  supply,  in 
which  England  has  any  particular  preference,  it  means  nothing. 

If  war  between  great  nations  should  prevail,  the  grain  ships  of 
Canada  would  be  no  safer  than  those  of  Argentina,  and  those  of 
Argentina  would  be  in  as  much  danger  as  those  of  Canada.  In 
brief,  if  England  wanted  wheat  or  meat,  her  people  could  get  it 
as  quickly  and  as  safely  from  a  country  flying  a  foreign  flag  as 
they  could  from  one  sporting  the  Union  Jack. 

It  would  also  be  giving  human  nature  far  more  credit  for 
loftiness  of  character  and  purpose  than  is  allowable,  to  suppose 
that  if  some  other  great  Power  was  at  war  with  England, 
Canadian  wheat  would  be  diverted  from  the  enemy’s  shores  by 
any  feeling  of  patriotism.  It  would  be  an  unfair  test  to  subject 
the  commercial  gamblers  of  the  world  to  an  offer  from  the  enemy, 
of  good  prices  for  food,  which  would  otherwise  rot  upon  patriotic 
hands.  There  have  been  too  many  wars  of  contraband  and 
blockade  running,  and  too  many  fortunes  of  to-day  are  founded 
upon  its  adventures,  to  believe  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  advantages  of  a  food-producing  industry  in  any  country  are 
not  strategic ;  they  are  economic.  A  country  which  grows  grain 
and  fattens  live  stock  is  in  an  enviable  position,  in  that  such 
industries  can  be  likened  only  to  profitable  gold  mines.  They 
are  even  better,  for  they  not  only  give  occupation,  and  produce 
unquestioned  and  flexible  wealth,  but  they  do  so  in  a  manner 
best  suited  to  the  health  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  A  nation 
dependent  upon  manufacturing  and  export,  or  upon  banking  and 
investment  upon  paper  security,  is  subject  to  the  whims  of 
fortune  at  all  times.  War,  fire,  pestilence,  famine,  or  panic  else¬ 
where  re-act  upon  the  w^elfare  of  every  manufacturing  and  ex¬ 
porting  nation,  no  matter  how  remote.  The  food-producing 
country  rests  always  secure  in  the  first  needs  of  humanity  for 
its  produce,  and  barring  the  occasional  bad  crop,  can  count  more 
securely  upon  its  yearly  gain  than  can  the  seller  of  manufactured 
goods  or  the  moneylender. 

As  this  certainty  of  income  does  not,  however,  include  the  sum 
and  substance  of  human  ambition,  it  does  not  follow  that  agri¬ 
cultural  countries  progress  most  rapidly.  In  fact,  quite  the 
contrary.  It  needs  the  hot-house  atmosphere,  and  the  artificial 
light  and  crow'ded  life  of  industrial  and  trading  communities,  to 
generate  the  forces  which  move  the  world  to  great  adventure. 
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Some  nations  by  reason  of  environment  and  opportunity  are 
food-producers,  while  others  are  the  food-consumers,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  preponderance  of  the  latter,  and  their  greater  strength 
and  activity,  that  the  food  supply  of  the  world  has  become  inter¬ 
nationalised  under  the  real  control  of  no  other  law  than  that  of 
supply  and  demand.  People  are  going  to  eat  to  live,  and  those 
who  have  of  the  substance  to  till  this  need  are  going  to  hnd 
their  market,  regardless  of  flag  or  nationality,  and  equally 
regardless  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  strengthening  the  sinew  s 
of  war,  be  they  of  friend  or  foe.  American  packers  in  Argentina 
would  sell  to  the  Japanese  even  though  their  own  country  and 
that  of  their  customers  were  at  war.  English  shipbuilders  might 
as  well  be  expected  to  refuse  to  build  German  ships  to-day,  for 
fear  these  ships  might  be  used  against  England’s  Navy  at  some 
future  time.  The  French  peasant  gladly  accepts  German  gold 
for  his  produce,  and  the  Bulgarian  had  no  difliculty  in  buying 
Boumanian  grain,  even  while  the  armies  of  the  two  countries  lay 
ready  to  fire  upon  each  other. 

It  might  be  more  difficult  for  a  nation  at  war  to  feed  its  people, 
and  prices  might  soar  for  the  time ;  but  it  would  not  be  because 
of  any  reluctance  to  sell  at  the  source  of  supply,  but  entirely 
because  of  the  difficulties  imposed  upon  transportation.  Nature, 
and  not  man,  is  the  common  enemy  of  the  consumer,  and  it  is 
only  as  the  necessities  of  the  human  race  have  forced  her  hand 
that  she  has  yielded  of  material  for  the  sustaining  of  human  life. 
All  the  world  has  joined  in  an  attack  upon  her  strongholds  of  the 
wilderness.  One  by  one  they  are  penetrated  and  converted  to 
the  needs  of  the  bread-eaters.  At  first,  as  in  Siberia,  the  plough¬ 
man  breaks  virgin  ground  every  year  in  his  effort  to  skim  the 
cream  from  the  fatness  of  the  earth.  When  he  reaches  the 
confines  of  the  new  land  he  turns  back,  and  by  more  thorough 
methods  coaxes  an  increasing  yield  from  the  more  reluctant 
earth.  When  the  free  humid  land  of  America  was  exhausted, 
the  people  joined  issue,  spent  vast  fortunes  to  conserve  the 
waters,  and  sixteen  million  more  acres  were  added  to  the  arable 
and  productive  area.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  to-day  the 
railroads  are  creeping  in  upon  plains  and  valleys  but  lately  classed 
as  wild  hunting-grounds.  In  South  and  North  Africa  the 
ploughman’s  frontier  steadily  moves  along,  each  new  acre 
embraced  within  its  scope  furnishing  its  quota  to  the  food  supply 
of  the  world.  In  Canada  the  skyline  to  the  north,  upon  which 
no  plough-team  is  silhouetted,  grows  more  and  more  remote. 

Awakening  to  the  problem  of  feeding  a  hundred  million  people, 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  seeking  successfully  in  the 
more  intensely  settled  countries  for  methods  to  increase  the  yield 
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per  acre.  An  endless  procession  of  land-tillers  is  moving  from 
Western  into  Eastern  Eussia,  pushing  the  plough-line  toward 
the  rising  sun  in  their  struggle  to  add  to  the  bread  supply  of  the 
world.  When  they  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  profitable 
transportation  of  grain  to  the  consumers  they  turn  their  cereals 
into  meat,  and  in  this  condensed  and  more  profitable  form  it 
can  reach  the  markets  still  at  a  profit.  In  Eussia  to-day  there 
are  about  two  and  a  half  million  acres  under  the  plough,  and 
double  that  area  can  be  cultivated  before  any  serious  question  of 
method  arises  except  that  of  transportation ;  and  this  latter 
problem  is  invariably  solved  when  traffic  warrants.  Thousands 
of  square  miles  of  land  throughout  the  world  lie  untouched, 
awaiting  their  call  of  usefulness ;  and  in  areas  now  cultivated, 
and  equally  as  great,  it  needs  but  an  admixture  of  brains  and 
adventure  to  raise  the  present  production  to  a  point  which  would 
double,  and  in  many  cases  treble,  the  annual  contribution  to  the 
food  supply  of  the  world. 

England,  Germany,  and  France  are  three  great  nations 
dependent  upon  others  for  the  wherewithal  to  feed  their  people. 
As  they  grow  in  population,  industry,  and  wealth,  this  depend¬ 
ence  increases  in  proportion,  and  yet  it  is  not  held  as  a  fatal,  or 
even  a  serious,  weakness  in  the  national  foundation  or  structure. 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  home  supplies,  and  a  few  sporadic 
efforts  have  been  made  to  create  a  grain  and  meat  reserve  under 
shelter  of  the  flag ;  but  up  to  the  present  this  talk  and  effort  have 
produced  no  considerable  result,  nor  lessened  dependence  upon 
foreign  territory.  Nor  will  it  ever  accomplish  the  object  held  in 
the  theories  of  some  to  be  so  desirable.  There  is  no  compelling 
power  behind  the  idea,  for  such  ownership  of  food-producing  area 
by  each  nation  in  proportion  to  its  needs  is  neither  possible  nor 
necessary,  and  the  world- wdde  though  tacit  acceptance  of  this 
fact  is  one  of  the  great  causes  for  the  decline  of  vast  wars  for 
territorial  gains. 

The  fact  that  Canada,  as  an  important  member  of  the  British 
Imperial  family  of  colonies,  has  developed  into  a  grain-producing 
country  is  not  due  to  any  encouragement  from  England,  or  by 
reason  of  the  necessities  of  the  mother  country  any  more  than 
those  of  other  countries.  The  bulk  of  Canadian  grain  follows  the 
natural  channel,  flows  over  into  the  United  States,  and  in  time 
finds  its  w^ay  to  the  man  who  buys  to  eat,  whether  he  be  in 
America,  England,  Germany,  or  Timbuctoo.  Canada  became  a 
wheat-growing  country  because  that  was  her  immediate  and  most 
profitable  destiny,  and  her  produce  is  dumped  into  the  vast 
granary  of  the  world  to  be  distributed  impartially  at  the  dictation 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  it  had  been  a  necessity 
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that  the  English  people,  through  their  Government,  should  own 
and  control  their  food  supply  to  hold  successfully  their  position 
as  the  strongest  and  most  impregnable  nation,  they  would  long 
ago  have  lost  this  proud  position. 

If  a  lack  of  bread  and  meat  for  her  people  constituted  a  fatal 
weakness  in  the  nation’s  upbuilding,  Germany  w'ould  have  been 
checked  in  her  marvellous  and  rapidly  expanding  career  years 
before  she  could  have  wdth  any  appropriateness  demanded  a 
“place  in  the  sun.”  The  American  nation  increases  its  wealth 
and  world-importance  with  each  succeeding  year,  and  yet  to  feed 
the  population  it  is  already  necessary  to  fare  abroad  for  the 
means  to  do  so.  The  real  growth  and  development  of  every  great 
country  has  been  measured  in  a  way  by  a  decreasing  power  to 
feed  the  people  with  home  produce.  It  is  left  to  the  more  primi¬ 
tive  countries  to  sow  the  grain  and  feed  the  cattle  for  export,  for 
to  do  this  with  profit  the  land  must  not  be  more  valuable  for 
other  purposes.  These  international  granaries  and  butcher  shops 
are  neutralised  or  internationalised  by  the  very  character  of  their 
industry,  and  so  they  must  remain,  for  the  bread-eaters  constitute 
the  most  active  and  powerful  element  in  the  human  energies  of 
the  world,  and  they  w’ould  brook  no  tampering  with  their  sources 
of  life. 

For  one  nation  to  own  these  grain-  and  meat-producing 
countries  w'ould  bring  no  monopoly  or  control  of  their  production 
to  the  landlord  of  modern  times.  He  could  make  no  threats  and 
exact  no  penalties  w’hich  would  prevent  the  produce  of  his  tenants 
entering  the  market  in  search  of  buyers.  The  producers  them¬ 
selves  would  become  the  natural  allies  of  the  enemy  in  the  attempt 
to  circumvent  the  purpose  of  the  overlord.  In  times  of  war 
already  inscribed  in  history  this  has  proved  true,  for  grain,  meat, 
cotton,  and  other  staples  have  been  exported  in  spite  of  prohibi¬ 
tions  and  of  blockading  fleets.  It  has  been  many  years  since 
restraint  in  trade  has  been  tested  as  a  w’ar  measure,  except  in  a 
few'  comparatively  minor  and  unimportant  instances.  The 
Government  w'hich  checked  the  free  movement  of  the  food  supply 
of  the  world  would  find  itself  in  ill-repute  not  only  wdth  all  foreign 
people,  but  exposed  to  attack  from  its  own  citizens. 

The  total  wheat  production  of  the  world  is  approximately 
thirty-six  hundred  million  bushels.  Nearly  a  third  of  this  is 
grown  in  five  countries.  Enssia  and  Canada  are  the  only  two 
countries  amongst  these  wheat  producers  whose  exports  promise 
to  expand  in  volume  wdth  each  succeeding  decade.  Allowing  that 
Russia,  Canada,  Eoumania,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Argentina  are 
the  countries  which  furnish  the  bulk  of  wheat  for  the  export  and 
import  trade  of  the  world,  and  that  all  other  countries  either 
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produce  barely  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  needs,  or  are 
purchasers  of  the  surplus  of  the  world’s  stock,  it  will  also  be 
realised  that  in  these  exporting  countries  are  the  only  sections 
of  the  world’s  surface  as  yet  unploughed.  Their  possible  limit 
of  productiveness  is  as  yet  unknown,  but  it  would  be  conservative 
to  estimate  that  Eussia  and  Canada  at  least  can  double  their 
production  by  merely  extending  the  operations  of  the  plough. 
England,  Germany,  and  France  cannot  be  expected  largely  to 
increase  their  yield  of  wheat,  for  as  their  population  advances  so 
will  their  bread  imports  increase.  England  and  France  will  not 
make  such  gains  in  population,  however,  as  to  raise  any  question 
of  an  abnormal  increase  in  bread  supply.  Germany  is  the  only 
European  country  which  might  be  forgiven  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety  as  to  how  her  people  were  to  be  fed.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  far  more  possibility  of  an  expansion  of  German  grain- 
production  at  home  than  is  generally  realised;  and,  as  she  is 
neighbour  to  Eussia,  where  the  possibilities  are  limitless,  her 
people  have  small  cause  for  fear  as  to  the  future. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  recently  raised  the 
question  as  to  their  future  bread  supply,  but  as  the  average  yield 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  now  only  about  twelve  bushels 
per  acre,  the  statement  that  this  yield  could  be  doubled  through 
more  intensive  farming  methods  cannot  be  challenged,  and  in 
this  way  the  American  people  will  gradually  and  in  time  meet 
the  problem  of  their  own  needs.  It  only  requires  a  scarcity 
sufficiently  apparent  to  threaten  prohibitive  prices  to  bring  about 
this  obviously  needed  and  logical  change  in  American  farming 
methods.  What  wdll  happen,  therefore,  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  world’s  bread  supply  will  be,  in  brief,  that  countries 
now  raising  wheat  whose  populations  threaten  to  exhaust  the 
home  supply  will  increase  the  home  yield.  Countries  now  export¬ 
ing  wheat  will  extend  their  acreage,  and,  as  is  natural  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  world,  it  is  the  wheat-exporting 
countries  of  to-day  which  can  furnish  an  increase  of  tilled  area. 
Eussia  produces  five  hundred  million  bushels,  or  one-seventh  of 
the  wheat  in  the  world,  and  wdll  increase  this  yield  to  a  thousand 
million  bushels  in  course  of  time.  Canada  now  grows  something 
over  two  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  her  product  will 
in  time  reach  the  present  Eussian  figures.  These  two  countries 
alone  can  take  care  of  the  increasing  demand  for  bread  the  world 
about  for  many  years  to  come,  and  possibly  so  far  into  the  future 
that  prophecy  ceases  to  be  interesting.  To  say  that  any  advanced 
and  highly-developed  nation  is  badly  off  if  its  people  do  not  raise 
wheat  in  sufficient  quantities  to  feed  themselves  is  to  give  the  lie 
to  modern  civilisation,  for  the  mightiest  and  most  highly  civilised. 
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wealthiest,  and  most  prosperous  nations  of  to-day  are  importing 
more  or  less  of  their  breadstulfs. 

The  land  of  these  countries,  and  the  energies  of  their  people, 
are  given  up  to  intenser  and  more  profitable  occupations.  These 
countries  are  not  great  because  they  do  not  raise  all  of  their  own 
breadstuffs,  or  even  in  spite  of  the  deficiency,  for  this  occupation 
is  left  to  those  who  can  for  the  time  do  nothing  else,  and  it  will 
be  found  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  that  as  these  bread-raising 
countries  advance  the  complexity  of  their  so-called  civilisation, 
their  bread  export  will  decrease  accordingly.  If  some  of  these 
present  great  bread-exporting  areas  of  the  world  should  suddenly 
come  under  the  dominion  of  the  most  advanced  and  strongest 
bread-buying  nations,  it  would  be  found  that,  barring  certain 
sections  where  nature  decrees  a  grain  harvest  and  nothing  else, 
the  first  forward  movement  made  in  response  to  the  new  and 
more  scientific  influence  would  be  to  turn  the  grain  fields  to  other 
uses.  If  these  lands  were  acquired  for  the  values  they  might 
possess  as  natural  granaries,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  transfer 
of  title  would  result  in  defeating  the  original  purpose.  This 
would  be  because  of  the  wealth,  energy,  and  spirit  of  adventure 
looking  for  new  avenues  of  escape  in  all  the  larger  nations  of 
the  world,  with  only  one  exception,  that  of  Eussia.  This  capital 
and  energy  would  naturally  overflow’  most  readily  into  lands  under 
the  control  of  those  people  having  money  and  energy  to  invest, 
and  with  the  added  incitement  of  newly-possessed  territory  it 
would  receive  more  attention  than  land  long  in  possession  of  these 
same  people. 

The  deduction  seems  to  be  fair,  therefore,  that  not  only  is  the 
bread  supply  international,  but  that  its  ownership  or  control  by 
the  stronger  and  largest  consuming  nations,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  those  who  need  it  most ,  would  not  make  for  the  best  advantage 
of  the  bread-eaters,  not  even  those  of  the  country  securing  first 
lien  upon  the  land.  The  same  line  of  reasoning  applies  to  the 
meat  supply  of  the  world.  The  countries  possessing  the  most 
cattle  are  India,  the  United  States,  Eussia,  and  Argentina,  in 
the  order  named.  The  English  people  import  about  one-half  of 
the  meat  they  consume.  The  English  govern  India,  and  India 
has  the  most  cattle  ;  but  no  Indian  meat  reaches  England.  Much 
of  the  import  comes  from  Argentina,  a  country  with  one-fourth 
the  visible  supply  of  India,  and  even  more  from  Canada  and 
Australia,  countries  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  w'orld’s 
visible  supply.  Argentina,  Australia,  the  United  States,  and 
Eussia  are  the  largest  sheep-graziers.  The  mutton  consumed  in 
England  comes  largely  from  Australia,  not  as  a  matter  of 
patriotism  and  government  influence,  but  by  reason  of  a  surplus 
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and  special  transportation  facilities.  The  United  States, 
Germany,  and  llussia  are  the  largest  hog -raisers,  but  America  is 
the  largest  exporter  of  hog-products,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
distance,  not  only  by  sea,  but  to  the  dependable  inland  points 
of  supply. 

The  world’s  stock  of  meat  is  not  apparently  as  dependable  as 
that  of  grain,  but  this  is  because  of  the  character  of  the  industry 
in  the  past.  The  basis  of  the  beef  and  mutton  supply  was  once 
the  range  herd,  subject  as  it  is  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
drought,  floods,  and  encroaching  settlements.  A  twelve  years’ 
drought  in  Australia  reduced  the  visible  meat  supply  of  that 
country  by  many  millions  of  animals.  The  advance  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  area  in  America  reduced  the  supply  of  range  animals.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  the  disappearance  of  free  range  came  a 
change  in  method,  and  the  farms  of  America  now  produce  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  meat  which  goes  to  market  as  to  render 
the  range  industry  an  inconsiderable  factor.  With  intense  culti¬ 
vation  and  more  scientific  farming  comes  an  increased  yield  of 
meat,  for  the  money-making  farmer  sells  his  produce  in  the  most 
refined  form,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  the  shape  in  which  it  comes 
from  the  ground.  In  some  cases  the  production  of  finished  meat 
is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  landowner.  In  other  cases  the 
production  of  such  meat  is  as  a  by-product  to  take  care  of  waste. 
In  either  case  the  meat  supply  of  the  world  is  added  at  a  much 
higher,  more  consistent,  and  surer  rate  than  when  the  finisher 
depends  upon  the  open  ranges  for  his  supply  of  “feeders”  for 
fattening  purposes.  The  so-called  “destruction”  of  the  range, 
of  which  much  has  been  heard  in  America  from  those  pleading 
for  special  privileges  in  the  Western  States,  is  therefore  a  force 
operating  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  in  the  building 
up  of  new  farming  communities,  but  also  toward  the  increase  of 
the  meat  supply,  and  an  assurance  that  through  no  irregular  play 
of  natural  forces,  such  as  severe  drought  or  disease,  will  the 
constant  supply  be  seriously  threatened  or  even  diminished. 

America,  formerly  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  meat  supply  for 
export  trade,  has  now  reached  a  point  where  home  production 
fairly  suffices  for  the  American  people,  but  coincidently  with  this 
decline  of  American  export  has  come  the  growth  of  the  industry 
in  Argentina  and  elsewhere.  In  the  years  to  come  China,  already 
a  factor  in  the  export  trade  in  pork,  is  going  to  supply  all  of  the 
people  of  the  Far  East  with  this  meat ;  and  in  all  probability 
these  exports  will,  as  the  industry  expands,  travel  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Orient.  Africa,  especially  South  Africa,  is  as 
yet  only  in  the  beginning  of  her  possible  development  both  as 
to  grain  and  meat  production.  Australia  is  the  enigma  of  the 
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world.  This  great  country,  a  continent  in  itself,  remains  sparsely 
settled,  undeveloped,  and  apparently  shunned  by  those  seeking  a 
reward  of  careful  land  cultivation.  While  it  is  true  that  emigra¬ 
tion  to  Australia  is  increasing,  that  country  cannot  be  said  to 
really  share  in  the  forward  movement  throughout  the  world 
resulting  from  the  need  of  opening  up  new  food-producing  areas 
anywhere  near  in  projx)rtion  to  her  apparent  possibilities. 
Eussia,  a  country  far  less  in  the  English  eye  or  mind,  is  making 
greater  strides  toward  the  fulfilment  of  her  ultimate  destiny  as 
the  great  food  reservoir  of  the  world  than  even  Canada,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.  It  takes  some  time  for  even  the  sober  mind 
to  recover  its  balance  after  the  ten-day  rail  journey  from  INIoscow 
to  Vladivostock,  for  the  calmest  survey  of  that  vast  stretch  of 
the  earth’s  surface  wdll  bring  home  the  undeniable  fact  that 
between  these  two  points  lies  territory  which  in  soil,  climate,  and 
resources  might  be,  economically  speaking,  estimated  as  equal  to 
two  United  States  of  America. 

South  America  presents  no  such  possibilities,  by  reason  of  the 
physical  character  of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  These  will  not  change,  within  the  scope  of  this  century 
at  least,  possibly  not  even  later,  and  with  the  exception  of  such 
food  elements  as  lie  without  the  bread  and  meat  supply,  the 
entire  South  American  Continent  can  be  excluded  from  the  calcu¬ 
lations  as  promising  much  more  than  is  now  being  done.  There 
will  be  no  great  increase  of  grain  export  from  South  America  in 
the  immediate  future.  There  will  be  some  increase  in  meat 
export,  but  as  compared  wdth  what  can  and  will  come  from 
Russia,  China,  North  America,  Africa,  and  even  possibly  later 
from  Australia,  this  increase  will  constitute  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  w'orld’s  supply. 

It  is  not  from  a  review  of  the  current  grain  and  meat  market, 
or  from  crop  statistics,  that  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
future  food  supply  of  the  world  can  be  obtained.  It  is  rather 
from  a  careful  survey  of  the  world’s  surface,  a  realisation  of  the 
really  small  proportion  thereof  which  is  now  utilised,  and  a 
study  of  the  parallel  development  of  civilisation  and  food  produc¬ 
tion,  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  need  for  anxiety  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  supply  of  those 
materials  which  man  has  chosen  as  the  basis  and  principal  part 
of  his  nourishment.  All  that  is  needed  to  increase  the  supply  is 
increased  pressure  of  demand,  and  the  corresponding  threat  of 
higher  prices.  An  increasing  farm  area  means  more  produce, 
more  produce  and  more  intensive  methods  mean  a  higher  yield 
of  grain,  and  an  increased  production  of  wheat.  It  is  not  by  years 
this  question  can  be  dealt  with,  but  rather  by  decades,  for  the 
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yearly  fluctuations  of  the  prices  and  visible  supply  have  little  to 
do  with  the  larger,  question  of  sufficient  food  for  the  increasing 
population  of  the  world. 

It  is  equally  unnecessary  for  any  nation  to  own  suflicient  food- 
producing  area  to  feed  its  own  people,  or  to  show  anxiety  over 
the  fact  that  deficiencies  are  supplied  frotn  lands  under  alien 
flags.  Practically  all  commerce  is  founded  on  exchanges  of  the 
products  of  the  earth.  If  any  manufacturing  nation  was  able  to 
supply  from  its  own  territory  all  the  food  staples  necessary  to 
the  life  of  its  own  people,  the  destruction  of  foreign  trade  which 
would  follow  would  be  far  more  serious  in  its  consequences  than 
a  shortage  of  home-grown  bread  and  meat.  To  build  up  foreign 
commerce  a  country  must  have  something  to  sell  and  something 
to  buy.  Ships  must  be  loaded  both  ways,  and  if  England  or 
Germany  bought  no  food  supplies  excepting  from  their  own 
colonies  their  people  would  soon  find  their  foreign  commerce 
dwindling  away  and  falling  naturally  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
needed  to  buy  and  consume  the  produce  of  their  customers.  As 
said  before,  there  is  nothing  in  this  argument  which  would 
militate  against  each  and  every  country  developing  its  own  land 
to  the  highest  possible  point  of  productiveness,  or  the  advantage 
of  including  within  the  Empire  lusty  colonies  in  which  agriculture 
was  the  dominant  industry,  but  the  chief  reasons  for  the  value 
of  these  features  of  the  nation’s  life  lie  in  their  usefulness  to  the 
social  and  political  structure. 

In  brief,  there  need  be  no  anxiety  as  to  the  future  supply  of 
bread  and  meat,  and  it  makes  no  difference  where  these  staples 
are  produced,  for  the  surplus  available  for  export  is  an  inter¬ 
national  asset. 


.Tames  Davenpoet  Whelpley. 
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HI. — The  Concentration  of  Estates  and  the  “Dec.4y  of  the 

Yeomanry.” 

It  may  be  convenient  to  recall  the  argument  of  the  two  previous 
articles  on  this  subject,  and  to  indicate  summarily  the  stage  which 
has  been  reached. 

In  the  first  article  *  I  was  mainly  concerned  to  demonstrate  the 
effect  of  the  violent  shocks  administered  to  the  rural  economy  of 
England  by  the  capital  events  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  may 
well  be  that  Mr.  Seehohm  exaggerated  the  effects  of  the  Black 
Death  of  1349  ;  that  he  attributed  to  a  sudden  and  catastrophic 
disturbance  results  which  in  reality  were  due  to  causes  whose 
operation  was  gradual  and  protracted ;  that  he  painted  his  picture 
with  too  big  a  brush,  and  that  he  neglected  important  exceptions 
and  limitations.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  old  manorial  organisation 
existed  in  its  integrity ;  that  at  the  close  of  it — after  the  Plague 
and  the  Peasant  Bevolt — it  had  undergone  violent  dislocation. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  land  of  England  was  culti¬ 
vated  by  a  semi-servile  class  remunerated  for  their  labour  by  a 
share  in  the  common  arable  fields,  in  the  common  pasture,  and 
the  common  waste  ;  practically  secure  in  tenure,  but  ‘‘tied  to  the 
soil  ” ;  at  the  close  of  it  villeinage  was — despite  legal  survival — 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  extinct,  alike  as  a  tenurial  and  as  a 
social  system,  and  the  agricultural  economy — based  upon  villein 
labour — was  virtually  shattered.  That  all  this  might  have 
happened  without  the  intervention  of  a  violent  catastrophe  is  not 
denied;  that  many  other  causes,  tending  to  disintegration,  were 
in  operation  is  certain ;  but  it  is  still  true  that  in  tracing  the 
evolution  of  the  English  land  system  we  must  regard  the 
fourteenth  century  as  the  first  of  the  critical  epochs. 

The  second  is  marked  by  the  agrarian  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century.^  Its  outstanding  feature  wns  the  com¬ 
mercialising  of  agriculture.  The  mercantile  spirit  was  abroad. 
Of  this  spirit  there  were  many  and  diverse  manifestations.  Not 
the  least  important  was  the  agrarian  revolution,  the  core  of 
which  was  the  substitution  of  grazing  for  tillage,  of  sheep¬ 
breeding  for  corn-growing.  The  new  graziers  might  be  owners 
(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  September,  1913.  (2)  Ibid.,  October,  1913. 
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or  tenants,  but  in  either  case  the  command  of  capital  was  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  it  was  this  condition  which  tended  to  knock  out 
the  small  man.  Contemporary  literature  bears  testimony  to  much 
suffering,  and  manifestations  of  discontent  were  not  infrequent. 
Nor  can  anyone  deny  that  the  grievances  of  the  peasants  were 
genuine,  or  that  the  protests  of  preachers  and  philanthropists 
were  intelligible.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  actual  extent 
of  enclosure  was  far  less  than  contemporaries  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  and  that  the  ill-effects  were  far  more  transitory.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  agrarian  changes  of  that  period  left  a  permanent 
impress  upon  the  English  land  system,  and  registered  an 
important  stage  in  its  evolution. 

Far  more  important,  however,  is  the  period  which  it  is  proposed 
to  pass  under  review  in  the  present  article  —that  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  “eighteenth  century”  must  be  interpreted  rather  liberally, 
for  nature,  as  Mr.  Balfour  once  remarked,  “does  not  exhibit  her 
uniformity  by  any  pedantic  adherence  to  the  decimal  system.” 
Politically,  the  “century”  extends  from  the  Eevolution  of  1688 
to  that  of  1832 ;  in  an  economic  sense,  it  begins  rather  later,  but 
it  must  be  prolonged,  at  least,  until  1850.  For  it  was  during  the 
century  between  1750  and  1850  that  the  modern  England,  with 
whose  features  we  are  familiar,  came  into  being.  And  if  this  be 
true  of  the  economic  system  as  a  whole,  not  least  is  it  true  of 
land  tenure  and  agrarian  organisation. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  to  utter  one 
word  of  caution  and  protest.  To  treat  this  subject  in  isolation 
is  bound  to  lead  to  misconception  and  misrepresentation.  The 
agrarian  movement  which  eventuated  in  the  establishment  of  cur 
existing  land  system  cannot  be  understood,  the  social  and 
economic  changes  by  which  it  was  accompanied  cannot  be  fairly 
interpreted,  unless  the  fact  be  kept  steadily  in  view  that  the 
agrarian  movement  furnished  only  one  factor  in  a  much  larger 
problem. 

We  are  not  likely,  nowadays,  to  be  allow^ed  to  forget  that  the 
period  which  witnessed  the  consolidation  of  great  landed  estates 
was  marked  also  by  the  political  triumph  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
Revolution  of  1688,  so  often  regarded  as  the  climax  of  a  struggle 
between  the  Crown  and  the  people,  served,  in  fact,  to  inaugurate 
the  rule  of  a  territorial  oligarchy.  It  is  true  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  centre  of  political  gravity  was  to  be  found  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  itself  was 
dominated  by  a  small  knot  of  great  families  whose  members  filled 
the  legislature  and  monopolised  the  executive  government.  Into 
these  close  preserves  even  a  Pitt  found  it  difficult  to  force  an 
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entrance,  a  Burke  found  it  impossible.  Nor  was  the  triumph  of 
the  oligarchy  confined  to  the  central  government.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  local  affairs  was  dominated  by  the  same  class,  if  not  by 
the  same  families. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  did  their  ascendancy  affect  the 
evolution  of  the  land  system?  Primarily  by  making  the 
exercise  of  all  governmental  functions,  central  and  local  alike, 
dependent  upon  the  possession  of  land.  Thus,  knights  of  the 
shire  were  required  to  possess  landed  property  of  the  value  of 
£600  a  year,  borough  members  were  to  possess  £300  worth ;  the 
qualification  for  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  raised  by  successive 
stages  from  £20  a  year  in  land  to  £100,  except  for  the  sons  of 
Peers  and  the  heirs  to  landed  property  ;  deputy-lieutenants  had 
to  possess  £200  a  year  in  land ;  colonels  of  militia  regiments 
£1,000,  and  lieutenant-colonels  £600,  and  so  on.  The  county 
franchise  had  been  confined,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
to  40s.  freeholders,  but  as  a  liberal  interpretation  w'as  given  to 
the  term  “freehold,”  no  one  who  had  any  substantial  and  toler¬ 
ably  permanent  interest  in  land  was  excluded.  On  the  foundation 
of  land,  however,  the  wdiole  political  and  social  fabric  was 
erected.  That  this  political  monopoly  had  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  agrarian  movement  is  indisputable.  But  to  insist  upon 
this,  to  the  exclusion  of  purely  economic  influences,  while  it  may 
give  unity  and  coherence  to  the  picture,  involves  a  neglect  of 
perspective,  not  to  say  a  distortion  of  facts. 

For  the  agrarian  movement  was  coincident  not  only  with  the 
period  of  political  oligarchy,  but  wfith  that  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Down  to  1750  England,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
a  land  which  carried  a  small  and  scattered  population.  The  whole 
population  could  have  been  comfortably  contained  in  the  Greater 
London  of  to-day,^  and  of  this  population  not  more  than  24  per 
cent,  were  town-dwellers.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  lived  on  and 
by  the  land — hut  not  wholly  hy  it.  No  description  of  the  agrarian 
movement  can  be  other  than  misleading  which  does  not  emphasise 
the  fact  that  under  the  old  industrial  system  there  was  no  sharp 
division  of  labour,  no  clear  differentiation  of  economic  functions, 
no  specialisation  of  employment.  Every  farmer  w^as  at  once 
farmer  and  manufacturer,  spinning  his  own  wool,  and  weaving 
his  own  cloth.  The  hand-loom  and  the  spinning-wheel  were  to 
be  seen  in  every  farmhouse,  if  not  in  every  cottage.  The  first 

(1)  Before  1801 — the  date  of  the  first  official  census — estimates  of  population 
are  little  better  than  guesses,  but  the  most  probable  guess  puts  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  at  just  over  6,000,000  in  the  year  1750.  Before  1750 
the  largest  decennial  increase  was  3  per  cent. ;  by  1801  the  population  was 
9,187,176. 
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serious  blow  to  the  small  agriculturist,  whether  owner  or  occupier, 
was  the  development  of  the  cotton  trade  and  the  relative  decline 
in  the  woollen  industry ;  the  second  was  the  series  of  mechanical 
inventions  which  gradually  transformed  the  whole  textile  industry 
and  eventuated  in  the  establishment  of  the  factory  system.  A 
third,  hardly  less  important,  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  method 
of  smelting  iron  and  the  substitution  of  coal  for  wood.  Thus 
industry  was  transformed  from  the  woodlands  of  the  South  to 
the  coalfields  of  the  Midlands  and  the  ISorth ;  the  textile  workers 
were  dragged  out  of  the  cottages  and  the  country-sides  and  massed 
into  the  factories  and  the  towns.  The  bye-industry  of  the  farmer 
was  destroyed.  For  the  first  time  the  agriculturist  had  to  live  on 
agriculture  or  perish.  Nay,  more;  for  the  first  time  the  agricul¬ 
turist  had  to  feed  a  rapidly  increasing  urban  population  who 
produced  no  food  supplies  for  themselves.  Unless  agriculture — 
and  English  agriculture — could  feed  them,  they,  too,  must  needs 
perish.  To  extemporise  an  import  trade  in  foodstuffs  would  in 
any  case,  in  the  circumstances  of  that  time,  have  been 
difficult.  To  do  so  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  would  have  been 
impossible.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  crisis  of  the 
agrarian  and  industrial  revolutions  was  coincident  wdth  the 
greatest  military  struggle  in  which  this  country  has  ever  been 
engaged.  To  the  partisan  this  coincidence  simply  affords  further 
evidence  of  the  malignant  subtlety  and  skill  with  which  the 
territorial  aristocracy  w^ove  the  threads  of  their  conspiracy  against 
the  poor.  But  such  argument  proves  too  much. 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  far  cry  from  the  Napoleonic  wars  to  the 
English  land  system,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  the  existing  land  system  has  come  into  being  without  a 
comprehension  of  the  political  and  industrial  movements  which 
were  coincident  wdth,  and  incessantly  reacted  upon,  the  agrarian 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

To  some  of  the  more  characteristic  features  of  that  revolution 
we  may  now  turn. 

The  first  in  point  both  of  time  and  importance  was  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agricultural  methods,  the  application  of  science 
to  the  art  of  farming.  This  was  due  to  the  initiation  of  an 
enlightened  minority  whose  efforts  were  for  a  long  time  stubbornly 
resisted  by  the  conservative  majority.  Among  the  reforming 
agriculturists  special  mention  must  be  made  of  such  men  as 
Jethro  Tull  (1674-1741),  “Turnip”  Townshend  (1674-1738), 
Eobert  Bakew'ell,  Ellmann  of  Glynde,  Arthur  Young,  and  Coke 
of  Norfolk.  Tull  was  a  Berkshire  gentleman  who  invented  the 
drill  and  introduced  horse-hoeing  husbandry,  and  was  the  father 
of  the  “Tullian  system,”  w’hich  paved  the  way  for  many  of  the 
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more  important  innovations  of  the  country.  Contemporary  with 
him  was  Charles,  second  Viscount  Townshend,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Secretary  of  State  under  the  first  two 
G-eorges.  Friction  with  his  brother-in-law  drove  him  out  of 
politics  into  agriculture,  and  in  1730  he  settled  down  at  Raynhaiii 
in  Norfolk.  Walpole’s  jealousy  was  in  this  case  of  real  advantage 
to  his  country,  for  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  few  years  which 
Townshend  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  Norfolk  property 
were  far  more  fruitful  in  results  than  the  whole  of  his  political 
career.  It  was  he  who  first  taught  English  farmers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  scientific  rotation  of  crops.  He  introduced  the  four- 
course,  or  “Norfolk,”  system,  regularly  alternating  roots  and 
artificial  grasses  with  two  kinds  of  cereals,  and  never  taking  two 
corn  crops  in  succession.  His  devotion  to  root-crops  earned  him, 
indeed,  the  sobriquet  by  which  he  is  known  to  history.  Bakewell 
(1725-1794)  was  equally  remarkable  for  improvements  in  stock- 
breeding.  Hitherto  oxen  had  been  prized  for  their  power  of 
draught,  sheep  for  the  quality  of  their  fleece.  To  scientific  breed¬ 
ing  little,  if  any,  attention  had  been  paid;  breeding,  according  to 
the  proverbial  aphorism,  meant  nothing  but  “a  promiscuous  union 
of  nobody’s  son  wdth  everybody’s  daughter.”  Bakew’ell  was  the 
first  to  perceive  that  the  time  had  come  when  both  sheep  and 
oxen  would  be  regarded  primarily  for  their  meat-producing 
qualities;  he  set  himself,  by  careful  selection,  to  produce  the 
requisite  type,  and,  as  regards  sheep,  with  such  success  that  Mr. 
Prothero  has  described  him  as  “the  creator  not  only  of  the  new 
Leicesters,  but  of  the  South  Downs  and  the  Cheviots.”  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Bakewell  made  a  large  fortune.  In  1789  his  rams  were 
hired  for  the  season  at  6,000  guineas  by  a  society  formed  to 
extend  his  breed  of  sheep,  and  in  1793  the  foundation  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  gave  permanence  to  the  system  w^hich  he 
initiated.  Its  success  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1710  the 
average  weight  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  sold  in  Smithfield  Market 
was  :  beeves  370  lbs.,  calves  50  lbs.,  sheep  28  lbs.,  lambs  18  lbs. ; 
in  1795  they  weighed  respectively  800  lbs.,  148  lbs.,  80  lbs.,  and 
50  Ibs.^  The  services  rendered  to  scientific  agriculture  by  Arthur 
Young  (1741-1820)  w^ere  of  a  different  kind,  but  to  the  average 
reader  are  probably  even  more  familiar.  A  failure  as  a  practical 
farmer,  he  became  the  first  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
established  in  1793,  and  did  an  immense  work  in  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  agricultural  information.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  literary  prophet  of  the  new  movement,  and  by  his  keenness 
and  precision  of  observation,  by  his  lucidity  in  exposition,  and, 
above  all,  by  his  power  of  exciting  enthusiasm  for  the  subject 
(1)  Prothero :  Pioneers  and  Progress  of  English  Farming,  pp.  51-53. 
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which  he  made  his  own,  he  served  well  not  merely  his  own 
generation,  but  all  that  have  come  after.  But  the  greatest  name 
of  all  remains  to  be  commemorated.  It  is  that  of  Thomas 
William  Coke  “of  Norfolk,”  Lord  of  Holkham,  friend  and 
follower  of  Charles  James  Fox,  the  most  bigoted  of  Whigs,  the 
kindliest  of  hosts,  the  most  generous  of  landlords,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  agriculturists  this  country  has  ever  known. ^  To  Holkham 
Mr.  Coke  welcomed  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  the  society 
of  his  long-drawn  day  :  Princes  and  Peers,  American  diplomatists, 
artists,  men  of  letters,  scientific  agriculturists,  philanthropists, 
reformers  of  every  sort,  and  simple  farmers — to  all  he  extended 
the  same  splendid  hospitality.  Few  men  of  distinction,  indeed, 
visited  England  in  the  period  1776-1840  without  making  the 
pilgrimage  to  Holkham,  and  learning  from  its  lord  the  secret  of 
the  transformation  which  he  had  wrought.  When  Coke  succeeded 
to  the  property  in  1776  “the  whole  district  round  Holkham  was 
little  better  than  a  rabbit  w^arren,  varied  by  long  tracts  of  shingle 
and  drifting  sand  on  which  vegetation,  other  than  weeds,  was 
impossible.”  His  young  bride  w’as  warned  that  the  only  vegeta¬ 
tion  she  would  find  at  her  new  home  was  “one  blade  of  grass  and 
two  rabbits  fighting  for  it.”  “Betw’’een  Holkham  and  Lynn,” 
writes  Mrs.  Stirling,  “not  a  single  ear  of  w’heat  w’as  to  be  seen, 
and  it  was  believed  that  not  one  would  grow.  .  .  .  The  sheep  were 
a  wretched  breed,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  fodder  no  milch 
cows  were  kept  on  any  of  the  farms.”  This  wilderness  was  con¬ 
verted  by  the  skill  and  energy  and  capital  of  Coke  into  a  smiling 
and  productive  paradise.  During  his  tenure  of  the  property 
(1776-1842)  Coke  expended  on  improvements,  exclusive  of  the 
sums  spent  on  his  own  mansion  and  domain,  no  less  than 
£536,992.  And  never  was  capital  more  productively  applied. 
Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  one  of  the  many  celebrities  who 
attended  the  Holkham  sheep-shearings,  draws,  in  his  autobio¬ 
graphy,  a  vivid  picture  of  this  instructive  gathering  and  of  the 
genial  host.  “Mr.  Coke,”  he  writes,  “was  no  ordinary  man.  .  .  . 
Being  accustomed  in  my  own  proceedings  to  great  order  and 
systematic  arrangement  on  an  extensive  scale,  I  was  yet  surprised 
to  witness  the  order  and  arrangement  of  Mr.  Coke’s  proceedings 
day  after  day.  .  .  .  He  told  us  that  when  he  came  into  possession 
of  the  Holkham  estate  it  was  let  at  3s.  per  acre.  This  price  he 
thought  too  low,  and  he  required  an  advance  of  2s.  per  acre.  .  .  . 
And  he  told  us  he  was  then  receiving  25s.  an  acre  from  the  whole 

(1)  Mrs.  Stirling’s  admirable  biography,  Cohe.  of  Norfolk  and  his  Friends, 
has  lately  (1912)  been  reissued  in  cheaper  form  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  and  may 
be  warmly  commended  to  all  who  would  learn  more  of  one  of  the  most  striking 
personalities  of  this  period. 
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estate  from  farmers  who  had  become  wealthy  while  paying  that 
rent ;  and  that  the  income  of  the  estate  had  risen  from  a  low 
figure^  to  an  income  exceeding  fifty  thousand  a  year.”  What 
were  the  means  employed  to  attain  these  wonderful  results  ?  The 
improved  rotation  of  crops ;  the  application  of  marl  and  clay ; 
the  judicious  use  of  artificial  organic  manures ;  the  general  use  of 
the  drill ;  the  adoption  of  a  more  profitable  description  of  live 
stock — Southdown  sheep  and  Devon  cattle ;  in  fine,  by  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  possible  standard  of  scientific  farming  on  his 
own  farms  and  by  the  cultivation  of  the  best  relations  with  his 
tenants.  He  was  never  tired  of  insisting  that  the  interests  of 
landlord  and  tenant  were  identical.  To  good  tenants  he  granted 
long  leases,  at  moderate  rents,  with  few  restrictive  covenants,  and 
so  long  as  the  farming  was  satisfactory  the  leases  were  renewed 
without  fines.  The  toasts  annually  given  at  the  Holkham 
sheep-shearings  were  more  than  merely  complimentary ;  they 
expressed  with  accuracy  the  maxims  by  which  Coke  guided  the 
administration  of  a  great  trust  :  ‘‘A  good  understanding  between 
landlord  and  tenant”;  ‘‘Long  leases  to  good  tenants”;  ‘‘The 
plough,  and  a  good  use  of  it”;  ‘‘Tdberal  landlords  and  grateful 
tenants”;  ‘‘Live  and  let  live.”  A  certain  school  of  academic 
writers  would  have  us  believe  that  agricultural  ‘‘improvement” 
was  but  a  synonym  for  the  depopulation  of  the  villages  and  the 
pauperisation  of  the  peasantry.  To  such  theorists  the  ounce  of 
fact  contained  in  the  story  of  Coke’s  life  as  an  ‘‘improving” 
landlord  may  be  commended.  In  twenty  years  (1790-1810)  Coke 
was  said  to  have  been  ‘‘directly  instrumental  in  bringing  into 
tillage  not  less  than  2,000,000  acres  of  waste  land”- — some  of  it 
reclaimed  from  the  sea;  in  1776  10,000  quarters  of  wheat  was 
imported  into  Wells;  in  1818  11,000  quarters  was  exported-,  in 
the  same  period  the  population  of  Holkham  increased  from  under 
200  to  1 ,100 ;  not  a  pauper  remained  on  the  estate ,  and  the  poor- 
house  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Even  in  the  terrible  years 
1815-17,  perhaps  the  worst  crisis  through  which  English  agricul¬ 
ture  ever  passed.  Coke’s  system  triumphantly  stood  the  strain. 
Thus,  in  1816  the  Duke  of  Bedford — himself  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  landlords  of  the  day — wrote  to  Coke  :  ‘‘Norfolk  is  at 
this  moment  a  splendid  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
and  you  must  derive  infinite  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that 
thirty-eight  years  of  persevering  and  unwearied  efforts  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  beneficial  system  of  husbandry  should  have  created 

(1)  Elsewhere  stated  at  £2,200  a  year,  but  the  figures  are  difficult  to 
reconcile. 

(2)  The  figures  are  almost  incredible,  but  Mrs.  Stirling,  from  whom  I  quote 
them  (op.  cit.,  p.  190),  gives  her  authorities. 
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such  a  mass  of  capital  among  the  tenantry  of  Norfolk  as  to 
enable  them  to  bear  up  against  the  evils  which  are  overwhelming 
every  part  of  the  Empire.” 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  work  of 
“Coke  of  Norfolk,”  as  one  of  the  best  concrete  examples  of  the 
agricultural  revolution  effected  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
main  by  improving  landlords.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
such  improvements  react  upon  the  tenure  of  land  and  upon  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  several  classes  engaged  in  its  cultivation? 
In  a  word,  how  did  economic  improvements  affect  the  evolution 
of  the  land  system? 

The  question  brings  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  one  of  the  most  controversial  problems  involved  in  a 
study  of  the  agrarian  history  of  England.  To  all  scientific 
advance  and  to  all  effective  improvement  there  existed  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier 
—the  immense  area  of  “open  fields”  and  the  existence  of  a  vast 
amount  of  “waste.”  Mr.  Prothero  estimates  that  in  1727  half 
the  tillage  land  of  the  country — some  5,250,000  acres,  was  in 
open  fields,  and  that  so  late  as  1794  out  of  8,500  parishes  4,500 
were  still  farmed  in  common.  “Out  of  84,000  acres  of  arable 
land  in  Bedfordshire,  24,000  were  in  open  fields.  In  the  147,000 
arable  acres  of  Cambridgeshire,  132,000  were  tilled  in  common ; 
out  of  438,000  acres  in  Berkshire,  220,000  were  similarly  culti¬ 
vated.  .  .  .  From  the  northern  point  of  Derbyshire  to  the 
extremity  of  Northumberland  a  line  might  be  drawn  for  150 
miles  as  the  crow  flies  which  passed  across  nothing  but  wastes.”  ^ 
The  system  was  an  archaic  survival  and  an  obstacle  to  all  pro¬ 
gress.  “Never,”  says  Arthur  Young,  “were  more  miserable  crops 
seen  than  all  the  spring  ones  in  the  common  fields.  .  .  .  The 
Goths  and  Vandals  of  open-field  farmers  must  die  out  before  any 
complete  change  takes  place.”  The  same  cautious  writer  has 
summarised  with  admirable  force  the  objections  to  the  system  : 
The  most  progressive  farmer  could  go  no  faster  than  the 
obscurantist  and  the  drone.  No  proper  rotation  of  crops  was 
feasible ;  no  turnips  or  artificial  grasses  could  be  grown ;  conse¬ 
quently,  there  could  be  no  winter  keep  for  cattle,  and  no  sheep¬ 
farming  on  a  scientific  method.  The  strips,  as  I  have  shown  in 
a  previous  article,  were  so  distributed  that  much  time  was  lost 
by  the  labourers  “in  travelling  to  many  dispersed  pieces  of  land 
from  one  end  of  a  parish  to  another.”  Then,  again,  there  were 
perpetual  disputes,  and  not  infrequent  litigation  as  to  rights  of 
pasturage  in  the  stubble  and  the  common  meadows,  and  as  to 

(1)  C.f.  Quarterly  Review,  No.  431,  p.  444,  arr]  Pioneers  and  Progress  of 
English  Farming,  p.  56. 
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boundaries.  In  some  fields  there  were  no  grass  “baulks”  to 
divide  plot  from  plot,  and  men,  says  Arthur  Young,  “would 
plough  by  night  to  steal  a  furrow  from  their  neighbours.”  ^ 

“  Without  the  agreement  of  a  large  body  of  ignorant  and 
suspicious  occupiers,”  says  Mr.  Prothero,  “no  change  could  be 
introduced.  .  .  .  The  strips  of  land  w'ere  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
cross-ploughing  or  cross-harrowing.  Drainage  was  practically 
impossible,  for,  if  one  man  drained  or  water-furrowed  his  land  or 
scoured  his  courses,  his  neighbour’s  negligence  stopped  his 
outfalls.  ...  If  one  occupier  tilled  his  strip  cleanly  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  slovenly  neighbour ;  the  fallow  left  its  triennial 
heritage  of  nettles,  docks,  and  thistles.  .  .  .  Vexatious  rights 
hindered  proper  cultivation.”  And  this  was  the  system  which 
many  academic  writers  have  represented  as  idyllic  !  The  grim 
reality  was  far  otherwise.  Common  sense  would  have  demanded 
reform ;  the  coincidence  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the 
great  war  necessitated  abolition. 

The  sovereign  remedy  prescribed  by  the  experts  was  “enclo¬ 
sure.”  But  “enclosure,”  it  is  important  to  remember,  assumed 
two  forms,  and  was  promoted  with  two  distinct  objects.  It  might 
be  applied  either  to  the  open  arable  fields  or  to  the  “waste,”  and 
it  might  be  designed  either  to  promote  tillage  or  to  extend 
pasturage.  Down  to  1760  the  rate  of  enclosure  was  not  rapid. 
Mr.  Johnson  puts  the  total  acreage — including  both  arable  and 
waste — at  312,363,^  and  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Prothero  in  thinking 
that  down  to  this  time,  at  any  rate,  enclosure  was  mainly  pro¬ 
moted  for  the  improvement  of  stock-rearing  and  the  extension 
of  pasture.  Mr.  Prothero,  indeed,  goes  farther  and  maintains  that 
the  same  motive  was  predominant  until  1790 ;  in  fact,  down  to  the 
eve  of  the  great  war.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  indisputable  that 
during  the  earlier  period  the  leading  motive  for  enclosure  was  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  sheep-breeding.  But  enclosure 
thus  regarded  necessarily  involved  the  consolidation  of  farms  and 
the  contraction  of  employment.  It  was  the  process  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century*  repeated  in  the  eighteenth.  This  is  the  picture 
made  so  familiar  by  the  pathetic  pen  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  whose 
Deserted  Village  was  published  in  1770. 

The  period  of  wholesale  enclosure  is  coincident  with  the  reign 
of  George  III.  (1760-1820).  During  that  reign  no  less  than 
3,209  Private  Enclosure  Bills  w'ere  approved  by  Parliament,  and 

(1)  Headers  of  Lady  Verney’s  illuminating  essays  on  Peasant  Proprietorship 
in  France  will  recall  many  similar  instances  of  jealousy  and  litigiousness. 

(2)  Op.  at.,  p  90.  Mi.  Prothero’s  estimate  (Pioneers,  p.  257)  is  338,177. 

(3)  This  was  explaineo  in  a  previous  article  (October,  1913). 
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6,288,910  acres  were  enclosed.^  Not  only  was  the  process  more 
rapid  than  in  the  earlier  period ;  the  whole  movement  differed  in 
its  motive  and  in  its  effects.  Probably  after  1760,  certainly  after 
1790,  the  main  object  was  the  breaking  up  of  grass  land  for 
tillage.  The  new  urban  populations  did  not  despise  mutton,  but 
their  primary  necessity  was  bread. ^  What  was  the  effect  of 
these  later  enclosures  upon  the  labour  market?  Two  results 
must  be  carefully  discriminated.  On  the  one  hand,  so  far 
as  enclosure  meant  the  tillage  of  land  which  had  previously 
been  under  grass,  it  increased  the  demand  for  agricultural  labour 
and  tended  to  raise  wages ;  and,  in  fact,  money  wages  did  rise  in 
the  last  years  of  the  century.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
enclosing  of  open  arable  fields  for  continued  tillage  tended  to 
economy  of  labour.  According  to  a  Eeport  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  (1808)  it  was  reckoned  that  a  thousand  acres  of 
rich  arable  land  employed  twenty  families  before  enclosure,  and 
only  five  after  it.®  From  the  general  economic  standpoint  no 
testimony  to  the  advantages  of  enclosure  could  be  more  conclu¬ 
sive  ;  as  to  its  disadvantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  labour,  no 
facts  could  speak  more  eloquently.  Bentham,  therefore,  spoke 
somewhat  too  confidently  when  he  referred  to  enclosures  of  waste 
as  “happy  conquests  of  peaceful  industry,  noble  aggrandisements 
which  inspire  no  claim  and  provoke  no  enemies.”  To  the  enmity 
aroused  reference  will  be  made  later. 

After  1820  the  pace  perceptibly  slackened.  Only  340,380  acres 
were  enclosed  in  George  IV. ’s  reign,  and  only  236,070  in  the 
following  decade  (1830-1840).  In  all,  it  is  computed  that  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  over  eight  and  a  quarter 
million  acres  w^ere  enclosed.  By  1876  the  force  of  the  movement 
was  completely  spent.  The  growth  of  towns,  the  progress  of 
hygienic  science,  the  quickening  of  aesthetic  sensibilities,  the 
democratisation  of  government — all  combined  to  induce  a  new 
attitude  towards  the  enclosure  of  “commons  ”  and  “open  spaces.” 
The  result  was  that  between  1876  and  1902  only  seventy-nine 
applications  for  enclosure  were  made,  and  of  these  about  fifty 
were  rejected.  Plainly,  the  enclosure  movement  had  reached  its 
term. 

It  remains  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  its  broad  results  upon 
the  social  and  tenurial  economy.  The  popular  belief  is  quite 
unambiguous.  It  persists  in  the  conclusion  that  the  enclosure 
movement  destroyed  the  ancient  “yeomanry”  of  England. 

(1)  Cf.  Prothero,  Pioneers  appendix.  Mr.  Johnson’s  (op.  cit.,  p.  96)  estimate 
is  nearly  25  per  cent.  less. 

(2)  Another  factor  was  by  this  time  in  operation :  cotton  was  rapidly 
displacing  wool  as  the  most  important  of  our  textile  industries. 

(3)  Quoted  by  Johnson,  p.  97. 
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When  we  descend,  however,  from  general  statements  to  precise 
details,  much  greater  difficulties  reveal  themselves.  At  first  sight 
even  expert  opinion  seems  lacking  in  consistency.  Thus,  one  of 
the  most  cautious  and  competent  of  recent  critics  writes  of 
enclosure  as  “a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  small  landowner.” 
And  again,  “both  directly  and  indirectly  enclosure  tended  to 
divorce  the  poor  man  from  the  soil.”  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  read  that  “a  great  many  (small  owners),  more  than  is  usually 
supposed,  survived  the  Napoleonic  wars”;  that  there  was  an 
actual  increase  in  the  number  of  occupying  owners  during  the 
years  1785-1802,  and  that  the  really  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  the  small  landowner  was  that  between  1680  and  1750,  i.e.,  in 
a  period  when  the  enclosure  movement  was  relatively  unim¬ 
portant.^  The  more  precise  and  careful  the  investigation,  the 
more  the  mystery  seems  to  thicken. 

I  incline,  however,  to  the  belief  that  much  of  the  confusion 
has  arisen  from  the  use  of  a  term  with  picturesque  and  romantic 
associations.  Bishop  Stubbs  was  wont  to  say  that  the  Eenais- 
sance  loomed  much  larger  in  academic  exercises  than  ever  it  had 
in  historical  reality.  Something  of  the  same  fate  attaches,  I 
fancy,  to  the  term  yeoman.  The  causes  of  the  disappearance  of 
this  interesting  class  have  formed  the  theme  of  endless  academic 
disputations.  In  popular  literature,  again,  the  substantive  is 
almost  invariably  accompanied  by  an  epithet  such  as  “  stout  ” 
or  “substantial,”  suggestive  of  genial  national  characteristics. 
But  neither  academic  essayists  nor  popular  writers  have  been 
invariably  careful  to  define  the  terms  they  employ.  The  truth  is 
that  the  term  “yeoman”  is  used  in  different  senses  by  different 
writers,  and,  what  is  worse,  in  different  senses  by  the  same 
writers.  In  the  strict  sense  it  excludes  both  lessors  and  lessees, 
and  applies  solely  to  small  landowners  who,  in  Macaulay’s 
phrase,  “cultivated  their  own  fields  with  their  owm  hands.”  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  invariably  used  by  Arthur 
Young.  On  the  other  hand,  Adam  Smith — a  contemporary  of 
Young’s — uses  the  term  as  broadly  synonymous  with  “farmer,” 
and  he  was  not  without  warrant.  Bishop  Latimer,  in  his  oft- 
quoted  sermon  before  Edward  VI.,  referred  to  his  father  as  “a 
yeoman  who  had  no  land  of  his  own,”  and  paid  £4:  a  year  rent 
for  his  holding.  Bacon  defined  yeomen  very  loosely  as  “the 
middle  people  between  gentlemen  and  peasants,”  while  Black- 
stone  accepted  the  term  as  synonymous  with  “all  duly  qualified 
rural  voters,”  i.e.,  40s.  freeholders,  a  term  which  certainly 
included  “lessees  for  life,”  if  not  others.  But  the  man  who  more 
than  any  other  individual  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  popular 

(1)  Johnson,  Disappearance  of  the  Small  Landowner,  pp.  100,  105,  121,  144. 
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tradition  as  to  the  “  decay  of  the  yeomanry  ”  is  Gregory  King 
(1696),  who,  with  an  appearance  of  precision,  entirely  delusive, 
estimated  the  rural  population  of  England  at  the  close  of  the 


seventeenth  century  as  follows  ; — 

Nobles,  clergy,  gentlemen,  &c .  26,586 

Larger  freeholders  .  40,000 

Lesser  freeholders  ...  .  140,000 

Farmers  ...  150,000 


An  exceptionally  competent  critic  has  characterised  Gregory 
King’s  estimate  as  a  “vaguely  expressed  guess.”  ^  But  few 
statements  have  ever  obtained  wider  currency,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  on  his  vague  and  unsupported  testimony 
an  immense  argumentative  structure  has  been  erected.  The  first 
step  in  the  process  of  construction  was,  quite  unwarrantably,  to 
translate  “freeholder”  into  occupying-owner ;  the  second  was  to 
identify  occupying-owner  with  “yeoman,”  and  then  proceed  to 
affirm  that  these  “yeomen”  were  extinguished  by  the  enclosure 
movement  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century. 

In  this  contention  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  truth ; 
but  as  a  scientific  statement  it  lacks  precision,  and  as  a  popular 
generalisation  it  is  apt  to  provoke  misconception. 

Precision  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  essence  of 
the  matter,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discern  it,  would  seem 
to  be  substantially  as  follows.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  agrarian 
changes  of  the  eighteenth  century  our  rural  economy  contained  a 
large  number  of  “middling  folk”  :  not  gentlemen  entitled  to  a 
crest,  and  not  peasants.  Some  of  them  were  “freeholders  ”  in  the 
strict  sense,  many  of  them  were  copyholders  and  many  of  them 
tenants  for  lives.  By  1832  ^  many  of  these  had  disappeared.  The 
main  reasons  for  their  disappearance  have  been  already  set  forth. 
They  were  partly  social,  partly  political,  but  predominantly  econ¬ 
omic.  On  the  one  hand ,  everyone  who  desired  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  government — either  central  or  local ,  everyone  who  aspired  to 
a  place  in  the  social  hierarchy,  had  to  qualify  by  the  possession  of 
landed  property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  progress  of  agricul¬ 
tural  science,  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  population  upon  the 
native  means  of  subsistence,  necessitated  the  consolidation  of 
arable  strips  in  the  open  fields  and  the  enclosure  of  the  waste. 
Enclosure — in  the  twofold  sense — ultimately  resulted  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  small  farmer,  whether  he  was  freeholder,  copyholder, 
leaseholder,  or  tenant  at  will — and  in  the  degradation  and 

(1)  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  e.v.  Yeoman,  an  admirable  piece  of 
critical  analysis. 

(2)  I  select,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  the  date  which  marks  the  end  of  the 
“  eighteenth  ”  century  in  a  political  sense. 
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pauperisation  of  the  cottar  and  labourer.  Without  enterprise, 
skill,  or  capital  the  small  man  could  not,  under  the  stress  of 
competition,  hold  his  own  against  the  big  man  equipped  with 
all  three.  But  the  small  man  had  never  lived  entirely  by  agricul¬ 
ture.  And  if  it  was  the  agricultural  revolution  which  dealt  him 
his  first  severe  blow,  it  was  the  manufacturing  revolution  which 
finally  knocked  him  out  of  time.  Deprived  of  the  subsidiary 
profits  of  his  spinning-wheel  and  hand-loom,  he  was  compelled 
for  the  first  time  to  specialise.  Half  farmer,  half  manufacturer, 
he  was  obliged  to  become  wholly  the  one  or  wholly  the  other. 
Not  a  few  of  the  yeomen  sold  their  little  properties,  and  with 
the  capital  thus  realised  started  work  as  manufacturers.  Some 
of  them,  like  the  Peels,  acquired  enormous  fortunes  by  the 
exchange.  Others,  having  sold  their  freeholds,  remained  upon 
the  land  as  tenants  at  will.  Others,  again,  spiritless  and 
encumbered,  sank  to  the  position  of  wage-paid  labourer. 

The  question  of  encumbrances  is  not  unimportant  in  helping 
us  to  fix  more  precise  dates  for  the  various  stages  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  So  long  as  times  were  good  and  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce  w^as  rising,  encumbrances  mattered  comparatively  little. 
The  real  crisis  came  with  the  rapid  fall  in  prices  which  followed 
immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1815.  Between 
1808  and  1813  wheat  averaged  over  100s.  a  quarter;  in  the 
summer  of  1813  it  touched  171s.  ;  in  1816  the  price  fell  to  52s.  6d. 
Thus,  the  years  after  1815  marked  the  fatal  period  alike  for  the 
small  landowner  and  the  tenant  w’ho  had  no  reserve  of  capital, 
and  this  was  the  opportunity  for  the  big  man.  Nor  was  it 
neglected. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  1816,  issued  a  circular  letter 
with  the  object  of  eliciting  information  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  depression  which  was  undoubtedly  widely  preva¬ 
lent.^  The  answers  contain  a  fund  of  information,  and  amply 
attest  the  severity  of  the  crisis.  Instead  of  the  fierce  competition 
for  farms  which  had  lately  been  the  rule,  farmers  were  handing 
in  notices  to  quit  and  many  farms  were  unlet ;  credit  was 
collapsing ;  mortgagees  found  it  impossible  to  realise ;  banks  sus¬ 
pended  payment ;  substantial  farmers  were  compelled  to  seek 
relief  from  the  parish.  Only  the  strongest  could  weather  the 
storm,  and  many  vessels  went  on  the  rocks  of  bankruptcy.  “In 
Dorsetshire,  for  instance,  fifty-two  farmers,  cultivating  between 
them  24,000  acres,  failed  between  1815  and  1820.  Bents  were 
lowered  in  Somersetshire  by  a  third.  ...  In  Sussex,  again,  rents 
fell  upon  an  average  53  percent.  .  .  .  Numerous  tradesmen,  inn¬ 
keepers,  shopkeepers  who  depended  upon  the  farmers  for  their 
(1)  Cf.  Annual  Begister,  1816,  pp.  459-469  (Chronicle). 
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principal  custom,  were  involved  in  the  same  ruin.  War  prices,” 
as  Mr.  Prothero  pertinently  adds,  ‘‘were  gone,  war  taxes  re¬ 
mained.”  ^  These  distressful  years  sorely  tried  the  small  farmer 
and  completed  the  annihilation  of  the  small  proprietor.  Out  of 
the  welter  the  modern  agricultural  economy  emerged  ;  holdings 
were  consolidated ;  ownership  was  concentrated  in  comparatively 
few  hands ;  the  inequalities  of  the  old  agricultural  surface  were 
reduced;  tenure  was  simplified;  excrescences  were  removed,  and 
the  system  with  which  we  are  familiar — great  proprietors, 
capitalist  tenants,  landless  labourers — was  definitely  established. 

Of  the  labourer  nothing  has  yet  been  said.  How  had  the  agri¬ 
cultural  revolution  affected  his  position?  One  answer  to  this 
question  has  been  recently  furnished  by  the  work  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hammond.^  Not  without  a  good  deal  of  passion  and  pre¬ 
judice,  but  with  conspicuous  lucidity  and  considerable  pathos, 
these  writers  have  depicted  the  sufferings  of  the  rural  poor  during 
the  period  with  which  the  present  article  is  concerned.  A  certain 
number  of  inaccuracies  of  detail  have  been  already  exposed  by 
Mr.  Eowland  Prothero,®  but  my  complaint  against  the  book  is 
rather  that,  despite  the  undeniable  interest  of  the  story  and  the 
genuine  emotion  which  pervades  the  recital  of  it,  the  final 
picture  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  distorted  and  out  of 
perspective.  Nothing  which  can  excite  prejudice  against  the 
ruling  oligarchy  is  omitted ;  no  space  is  found  for  other  condition¬ 
ing  factors  in  the  problem  without  reference  to  which  its  bearings 
cannot  be  appreciated.  Enormous  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  disas¬ 
trous  effects  of  enclosure  upon  the  position  of  the  cottar  and 
labourer.  And  rightly.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  degradation  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  the  agricultural 
community  during  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first 
three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  Arthur  Young 
admits  the  injury  done  to  the  poor.  “By  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
Enclosure  Bills  the  poor  are  injured,  and  some  grossly  injured. 
The  poor  in  these  parishes  may  say  with  truth ,  ‘  All  I  know  is  that 
T  had  a  cow  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  taken  it  from  me.’  A 
man  will  love  his  country  better  even  for  a  pig.”  But  while  all  this 
is  true  and  ought  to  be  emphasised,  yet  surely  on  the  broad 
question  as  to  the  economic  necessity  of  enclosure  the  last  word 
has  been  said  by  the  present  Marquis  of  Lincolnshire— lately 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  “Whatever  reasons,”  he 
wrote,  “there  may  be  for  regretting  the  enclosure  of  our  Common 

(1)  Prothero,  Pioneers,  p.  91. 

(2)  The  Village  Lahourer,  1760-1832,  by  J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond, 
(London,  1912.) 

(3)  Quarterly  Review,  No.  431. 
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Fields,  and  for  wishing  that  the  interests  of  the  humbler  tillers 
of  the  soil  had  been  more  sedulously  guarded  on  enclosure,  in  the 
main  the  process  was  inevitable.”  ^ 

The  interests  of  the  poor  were  affected  far  less  by  the  enclosure 
of  the  open  arable  fields  than  by  the  enclosure  of  the  waste.  In 
regard  to  the  latter  the  difficulty  of  dealing  adequately  with  the 
labourer  was  twofold.  First,  in  many  cases  his  “rights”  were 
based  merely  upon  usage,  not  upon  law.  Frequently,  therefore, 
they  could  not  be  ascertained,  still  less  enforced.  Secondly, 
where  they  were  recognised,  the  compensation  awarded,  though 
not  necessarily  unjust  in  amount,  could  not  really  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  grazing  and  turbary  rights,  still  less  for  the  sense 
of  social  stability  and  economic  independence  which  these 
rights  conferred.  The  deterioration  in  the  labourer’s  position 
began  by  the  economic  revolution  was  completed  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  old  Poor  Law.  The  motives  of  the  administrators 
may  have  been  purely  philanthropic,  but  the  Berkshire  magis¬ 
trates  and  those  who,  in  pity  or  panic,  followed  their  lead, 
inscribed  upon  the  page  of  English  economic  history  a  passage 
which  no  one  can  read  without  a  sense  of  humiliation.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  a  political  crisis  so  acute  as  that  occasioned  by 
the  French  Revolution  ;  even  in  an  economic  crisis  so  severe 
and  prolonged  as  that  which  resulted  from  the  coincidence  of 
the  industrial  and  agrarian  revolutions,  statesmanship  might 
surely  have  availed  to  avert  some  of  the  worse  consequences  of 
misguided  philanthropy.  But  the  statesmanship  was  lacking, 
and  the  result  was  the  pauperisation  and  degradation  of  the 
peasants  of  southern  England. 

To  conclude.  No  one  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  this 
period  can  fail  to  lament  both  the  disappearance  of  the  small 
proprietor  and  the  degradation  of  the  landless  labourer.  But 
historical  justice  compels  us  to  approve,  on  broad  grounds,  of  the 
changes  to  which  both  were  sacrificed.  “The  question  which  our 
forefathers  had  to  decide  was  whether  the  few  should  suffer  or 
the  many  starve.”  ^  Thus  is  the  dilemma  stated  by  the  sanest  and 
most  competent  of  English  writers  on  agriculture.  Two  admis¬ 
sions,  however,  ought  to  be  made.  It  is  true  that  the  interests 
of  the  many  w'ho  had  to  be  fed  happened  to  coincide  with  those 
of  the  possessing  classes ;  that  the  feeding  of  the  many  brought 
wealth  to  the  great  landlords.  It  is  also  true  that  in  the  process 
of  enclosure  more  regard  ought  to  have  been  pnid  to  the  interests 
of  the  smaller  folk,  even  where  those  interests  were  not  actually 
protected  by  law.  Considerations  of  the  general  good  may  have 

(1)  Lord  Carrington,  ap.  Slater,  op.  cit  (1906). 

(2)  Prothero,  Quarterly  Review,  No.  431,  p.  453.  . 
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demanded  that  to  them  that  had  more  should  be  given ;  but 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was  given  with  unnecessary 
generosity.  None  the  less  must  we  conclude  in  favour  of  the 
contention  of  Mr.  Prothero  that  while  “on  social  grounds  the 
removal  of  the  small  proprietors  was  a  deplorable  necessity,”  yet 
“the  alternative  was  the  starvation  of  millions  of  artisans.” 

Since  the  great  war  the  main  features  of  the  English  land 
system  have  remained  unchanged.  Agriculture  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs.  Depressed  for  the  most  part  between  1815  and  1846, 
it  enjoyed  great  prosperity  between  1846  and  1874,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  decade  from  1853  to  1862.  A  series  of  wet 
summers  combined  with  the  increasing  severity  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition  to  depress  it  again  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  year  1894  wheat  actually  averaged 
22s.  lOd.  a  quarter,  and  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  wheat 
would  cease  to  be  cultivated  in  England  at  all.  That  year  proved, 
however,  to  be  the  nadir,  and  in  the  last  few  years  the  prospects 
of  agriculture  have  perceptibly  improved. 

What  effect  is  that  improvement  likely  to  produce  upon  the 
rural  economy  in  general,  and  in  particular  upon  the  tenure  of 
land  ?  These  questions  are  clearly  of  the  highest  intrinsic  import¬ 
ance  to  the  commonweal,  but  the  discussion  of  these  is  beyond 
the  immediate  scope  of  this  paper.  Yet  no  one  can  fail  to  have 
observed  the  increased  attention  which,  from  various  points  of 
view,  has  lately  been  bestowed  upon  problems  connected  with  the 
tenure  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  tenurial  revolution 
effected  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  Ireland,  and  the  con¬ 
spicuous  success  w'hich  has  attended  the  patriotic  labours  of  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  in  that  country,  might  by  themselves  have 
sufficed  to  attract  the  attention  alike  of  agriculturists  and 
of  politicians  in  England.  But  many  other  causes  have,  as 
I  attempted  to  show  in  my  first  paper,  contributed  to  the  same 
end.  That  English  farmers  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  the 
organisation  of  their  industry  from  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is 
indisputable.  Whether  in  Irish  land  legislation  England 
can  similarly  find  a  model  for  imitation  is  far  less  certain. 
Between  the  two  countries  there  is  no  analogy  as  regards 
historical  evolution,  or  agricultural  custom,  or  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  Inferences,  therefore,  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  There 
may  be  good  reasons  for  attempting  to  give  to  the  English 
farmer  greater  security  of  tenure,  or  for  converting,  by  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  State-aided  purchase,  the  tenant  into  a  proprietor. 
But  the  grounds  upon  which  such  a  policy  is  recommended  cannot 
be  the  same  as  those  which  persuaded  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  the  legislation  of  1881, 1885,  and  1903.  Nothing  analogous  to 
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Ulster  tenant-right,  legal  or  customary,  exists  in  England ;  perma¬ 
nent  improvements  are  effected  not,  as  in  Ireland,  by  the  tenant, 
but  by  the  landlord ;  English  rents  are  not  above,  but  below,  the 
Ricardian  standard.  Land  courts,  judicial  rents,  the  legalisation 
of  “free  sale,”  could  not,  therefore,  be  justified  by  analogy;  nor 
could  the  State  find  in  England  the  same  security  for  the  advance 
of  the  purchase  money  which  is  derived  in  Ireland  from  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  valuable  tenant-right. 

Such  matters,  hovrever,  bring  us  near  to  the  region  of  con¬ 
troversy,  and  into  that  I  have  no  desire  to  intrude.  My  purpose 
has  been  to  indicate,  with  simplicity  and  impartiality,  the  main 
stages  in  the  historical  evolution  of  the  English  land  system, 
in  the  hope  that  by  this  means  I  may  do  something  towards 
dissipating  the  mists  of  prejudice,  towards  removing  discussion  to 
a  calmer  atmosphere,  and,  above  all,  towards  preventing  a  great 
national  interest  from  becoming  the  sport  of  faction. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 


ISOLATION. 


Dark  Magian,  thou  didst  set  me  in  this  isle 
Of  my  sole  self,  and  with  thine  implacable  wand 
Draw  round  about  the  unnavigable  deep 
Of  silence,  where  above  no  sea-birds  sweep 
Nor  any  sail  gleams,  but  for  mile  on  mile 
The  fierce  winds  of  desire. 

Hungrier  than  fire. 

Ravin ;  and  sometimes  far  beyond 
Reach  of  their  violent  pinions  or  my  prayer 
A  god  doth  walk  the  waters  as  in  sleep. 

“Learn!  ”  thou  didst  say,  and  left  me, — yet  no  Where 
Though  eager  to  explore, 

I  have  searched  mine  island  o’er, 

Climbed  quickening  to  the  heights  and  in  the  caves 
Shuddering  have  hid  me, — nowhere  have  I  found 
The  task  writ  forth — Only  the  silent  waves 
With  silence  answer  me 
Inexorably, 

And  voices  without  sound. 

Shake  out  my  folded  dreams  like  banners  borne  to  war. 

Yet  not  entirely  desolate  do  I  dwell. 

Ringed  by  the  noiseless  swell 
Of  that  deep-bosomed  vast  that  cradles  Death ; 

The  Seasons  meetly  drest. 

Each  in  her  wild- wood  best 
Do  visit  me. 

With  punctual  charity. 

And  all  mine  island  glows 
With  flowers  or  snows. 

As  to  them  seemeth  well. 

Spring  with  her  blossomy  breath. 

Unseals  mine  eyelids  from  their  icfed  tears  : 

“Wake!  Come  with  me,”  she  saith, 

“Thou  art  not  yet  the  plaything  of  the  years. 

My  playmate  be. 

And  I  will  comfort  thee.” 

Upon  her  bosom  sweet  with  violets  Love’s  head  hath  prest, 

I  stay  me  and  so  rest 
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A  little  while,  then  rise  and  follow, — follow, 

Swift  as  its  shade  the  swallow. 

Where’er  she  beckoneth. 

Wise-foolish,  faery  games  we  play  together, 

Striving  to  read  the  runes  o’  th’  foam. 

Or  to  track  the  lightning  home. 

To  his  house  of  golden  air. 

Everywhere, 

In  every  weather. 

Spring  and  I  go  mad  together ! 

Thus  for  a  little  while. 

With  innocentest  guile 
My  Sweeting  lures  me  from  my  melancholy ; 
Child-angels  may  not  play 
In  more  devout  a  way. 

Nor  with  a  holier  folly. 

Her  to  remain  with  me  I  supplicate, 

Alas !  too  late. 

For  at  a  wing-beat  arrogant  Summer  swoops. 

And  in  her  blazing  tresses 
My  Ariel  May  dissolves  like  a  white  moth 
By  Psyche  cast  upon  Love’s  altar-flame. 

June  wearieth  me ; 

Such  primal,  fierce  maternity 
Lurks  in  her  sharp  caresses ; 

So  bright  she  stares,  almost  as  she  were  wroth. 

Her  gold  look  never  droops, 

Her  breast  smells  warm  of  nectarines  through  her  gown, 
She  hath  no  shame. 

But  suckles  her  bantling  Autumn  in  the  eye  o’  th’  Sun. 
I  will  lay  me  softly  down 
Upon  her  kirtle’s  hem,  there  to  repose, 

Till  Autumn  be  a  goodly  wight,  well  grown. 

And  in  his  cap  one  dark,  half-petalled  rose. 
Foretelling  the  wild  blossoming  of  the  snows. 

Hark !  I  am  roused  to  dithyrambic  beat 
Of  scudding  feet, — 

Myriads  that  rush  as  one 
In  sonorous  monotone, 

Down,  down ! 

Bright  from  the  vats  they  come. 

Purpling  the  hills  and  waters  as  they  pass ; 

No  hamadryad  lass 
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But  dances  home, 

To  tickling  of  her  faun’s  ear  on  her  cheek. 

And  me  they  mock  at  as  they  flitter  by ; 

‘Sullen’  they  call  me,  ‘love-lorn’  and  ‘amort,’ 
Because  I  will  not  join  their  revelry. 

One  strikes  me  with  a  thyrsus  on  the  lips. 

Crying  ‘  Evoe  Dionysos !  ’  and  I  cry 
‘  Evoe  Aidon !  ’  and  she  runs  from  me. 

How  should  I  love  the  season  of  fair  fruit 

Whose  boughs  hang  empty?  Once  in  maiden  sport 
I  took  October  by  his  auburn  hair 
And  kissed  him  lip  to  lip,  saying  ‘  Now  god  !  speak.’ 
And  I  was  full  of  glee. 

When  all  his  prophecy 

Was  fame  and  fame  and  more  fame  unto  me ! 

Alas !  among  my  tree-of-Life’s  dark  leaves 
One  golden  apple  have  I  never  found ; 

Such  fruit  as  grew  thereon 
Dropped  all  too  early  bruised  to  the  ground, 

A  windfall  meet  for  step-dame  Circumstance. 

The  harvest  moon  her  golden  goblet  dips 
Into  the  Evening’s  wine.  Oh,  not  for  me ! 

Who  bring  no  sheaves. 

Only  this  broken  lute. 

Reaper  and  gleaner  both  have  homeward  gone ; 

I  too  must  go,  who  have  not  any  home. 

Whose  hands  are  empty  and  whose  garners  bare. 

Come,  holy  Winter,  and  allay  the  smart 
Of  earth’s  perfervid  heart ; 

Seal  up  her  ardours  in  immaculate  trance. 

Give  benison  and  rest 
Unto  that  dark  and  ever-troubled  breast. 
Redeemer  sweet,  who  in  one  quiet  night 
As  any  savfed  soul  can  make  her  white, 

Come  !  and  me  too  befriend. 

My  vesper  orisons  beneath  the  dome 
Of  thy  Cathedral  forest  will  I  hold, 

Where  choiring  winds  their  sad  recessional 
By  Autumn’s  bier  intone. 

With  wild- weeds  over  blown. 

His  faded  pall  how  sorrowfully  strown ! 

Yet  summer’s  cramoisie  were  all  too  bold 
In  exaltation  of  things  temporal 
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For  this  lorn  ritual. 

Fairer  the  wan  flowers  in  thy  cloistered  closes 
Than  any  woodland  glome 
Flushed  with  the  May, 

So  might  heaven  blossom  when  the  children’s  angels 
Bear  them  away 

From  tears,  by  Mary’s  side  for  evermore  to  stay. 
And  when  for  me  tears  also  have  an  end. 

May  thy  white  petals  only  cover  me, 

Who  was  out- worn  with  roses. 

Thine  icy  posies 

Death  will  adorn  who’ll  then  my  lover  be. 

Lo !  where  thine  Acolyte 
The  young,  pale  Night 
In  chasuble  of  stars. 

Doth  swing  the  frosted  censer  of  the  Moon 
Across  the  darkling  bars 
Of  Day’s  Confessional. 

Shrive  me,  0  High-priest  that  hath  care  of  men. 
For  if  since  sunrise  I  have  little  wrought 
I  have  wrought  lovingly,  and  much  destroyed 
Unmeet  for  offering.  Absolve  me  then, 

For  I  would  listen  to  the  pure  evangels 
Of  Silence  and  of  Sleep  with  tranquil  soul. 

I  must  be  wending  soon. 

Great-hearted  Death  will  bring  my  pain  to  nought, 
I,  who  with  Life’s  too  brackish  sweet  was  cloyed. 
Will  from  that  beechen  bowl 
Drink  and  be  whole. 

I  have  woven  my  Winter  house. 

All  of  red-heart  cedar  boughs, 

I  have  named  it  ‘  Fortitude  ’ 

In  a  clear  and  solemn  mood. 

Out  of  Memory’s  drift-wood  fragrant 
Sweet  as  Myrrh  I’ve  built  my  fire. 

All  the  wild  winds  of  desire 
Fierce  and  vagrant, 

May  not  pass  the  homely  portal. 

Shelter  of  one  sprite  immortal. 

Yet  how  with  clangorous  wings. 

And  wassailer’s  mutterings 
The  very  lintel  shakes;  “Oh,  lonely  fool. 

Wilt  be  companioned  by  a  broken  lute 
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When  kings  would  house  with  thee? 

Be  learned.  Confess  our  rule. 

1  am  Lord  Lust  of  Power  who  bids  thee  ope, 

Art  thou  still  mute? 

My  brother  next  to  me 
Is  Lust  of  Gold.  No  mightier  can  there  be 
Save  only  our  great  sister  Lust  of  Life 
And  her  twin-brother,  Strife. 

Hast  thou  slain  Hope, 

And  art  about  her  burying  within. 

That  thou  dost  fear  to  let  us  enter?  Fool !  ” 

I  listen  unperturbed.  My  little  door. 

Whose  latch  I  kissed  when  I  did  fasten  it. 

Is  mightier  than  all  their  mighty  brood. 

More  strong  than  sin. 

Being  seasoned  with  fortitude. 

Yet  who  is  this  that  creeps  along  the  floor. 

Pale  as  a  stricken  child. 

With  great  eyes  wild. 

And  torn  wings  all  unfit 
For  any  flight? 

“Thou  piteous,  poor  wight. 

Come  warm  thee  by  my  fire  and  in  my  breast ; 

— Take  food  and  rest. 

For  thou  art  here  by  holy  Mystery. 

Tell  me  thy  name?”  Then  he  did  answer  me, 
“I  am  Desire  for  dear  Humanity.” 

Whereafter  being  sweetly  comforted, 

And  cherished  on  my  all  of  wine  and  bread. 

Upon  my  heart. 

He  leaned  his  wistful  head 
And  with  my  broken-lute  such  music  made 
As  only  he  hath  art 
To  waken,  who  with  Seraphim  apart 
Did  kneel  and  sing,  when  on  the  bitter  rood 
Man’s  mightiest  Lover  hung  in  lowlihood. 

And  I  was  half  afraid 
So  terrible  the  beauty  of  his  eyes 
As  they  were  lighten ings  from  a  heart  on  fire. 

So  bright  as  blood  his  passionate  melodies. 

So  pealed  the  whole  world’s  anguish  in  his  voice  : 
Yet  to  all  airs  these  only  words  were  set  ; 

“I  am  Desire  for  dear  Humanity.” 

Dark  Magian,  who  didst  leave  me  in  this  isle 
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Of  my  sole  self,  nor  gavest  me  any  choice, 

Nor  clearly  written  scroll  wherein  to  read, 

Though  sore  my  need, — 

Spare  me  the  terror  of  thy  ruthless  smile. 

Be  pitiful,  lest  somewdse  I  forget 

The  one  thing  I  have  learned  to  offer  thee. 

Master  of  Mystery ! 

It  is  the  triumphing  music  of  desire 
For  dear  humanity. 

Ah,  if  grown  merciful  thou  wouldst  unbind 
And  set  me  free. 

If  thy  grim  rod  might  blossom  with  the  May 
And  through  the  deep  of  Silence  cleave  a  way. 

And  I  go  forth,  with  singing,  to  my  kind! 

Amelie  Rives. 
(Princess  Trouhetzkoy .) 


IS  TKAVEL  WORTH  WHILE? 


•‘Ay,  now  I  am  in  Arden,  the  more  fool  I.  When  I  was  at  home,  I  was 
in  a  better  place;  but  travellers  must  be  content.  .  . 

In  the  intervals  of  planning  a  modest  winter  tour  of  East  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  Nile  from  Lake 
Victoria  to  Cairo,  I  have  been  reading  the  peaceful  life  of  Fabre, 
the  grand  old  man  of  Provence,  whom  someone  has  called  the 
“Virgil  of  the  insects,”  and  the  reluctance  with  which,  at  rare 
intervals,  he  could  be  induced  to  leave  his  native  air,  losing  sight 
of  the  olive  trees  and  sound  of  the  cigale,  confronted  my  restless 
spirit  with  the  question  of  whether  the  game  of  travel  was  worth 
the  candle.  So  much  depends  on  temperament  and  circumstances 
that  this  can  never  be  an  easy  question  to  answer.  Incidentally, 
it  must  always  be  a  rather  foolish  one.  The  Wanderlust  is  no 
deliberate  mood,  but  as  much  an  accident  of  birth  as  an  ear  for 
music  or  an  eye  for  colour,  yet  no  one  would  ask  whether  these 
also  are  worth  loving.  Considered  apart  from  its  ulterior  objects, 
such  as  inspired  at  once  the  missionaries  and  conquistadores  of 
old  Spain,  or  from  the  fetish  of  fashion  or  the  quest  of  health  in 
kinder  climates  than  our  own,  the  passion  for  travel  is  best 
classed  among  the  higher  forms  assumed  by  that  protean  quality 
known  as  curiosity,  which  may  be  either  a  vice,  as  it  was  in 
Lot’s  wife,  or  a  virtue,  as  it  is  in  all  who  labour  in  the  cause  of 
scientific  research.  The  curiosity  to  see  this  world,  our  heritage, 
is  a  colourless  compromise  between  the  two.  It  may  do  no  good, 
but  it  should,  at  least,  do  no  harm.  Some  men  and  women  are 
quite  free  from  it.  They  have  no  ambition  to  climb  just  one  more 
ridge,  no  desire  to  turn  just  one  more  corner.  Like  Fabre 
himself,  they  are  content  to  live  their  lives  within  sight  of  their 
birthplace,  their  first  and  last  journey  being  to  the  village  church¬ 
yard,  though,  unlike  him,  the  majority  of  them  cannot  claim  to 
have  devoted  the  years  that  were  thrown  to  the  locusts  in  patient 
and  passionate  study  of  a  living  underworld,  or  to  have  revealed 
the  romance  of  that  underworld  to  millions  of  unimaginative  folk 
who  wmuld,  but  for  his  labours,  have  remained  in  ignorance  of 
its  manifold  beauty. 

In  a  negative  fashion,  no  doubt,  the  question  of  whether  travel 
is  worth  its  cost  is  easier  to  answer.  Home  and  the  home  life 
are  undoubtedly  more  comfortable  than  the  storm  and  stress  of 
wandering,  but  comfort  can  hardly  be  seriously  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  end  and  aim  of  our  existence.  There  is,  however,  one 
rule  affecting  the  issue  which  is  golden,  and  that  is  the  need  of 
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enjoying  travel,  like  some  other  open-air  accomplishments,  early 
in  life.  Otherwise,  it  is  almost  sure  to  bring  disillusion.  Mention 
of  Jean-Henri  Fabre  recalls  a  respected  neighbour  of  mine  in  the 
West  Country  who,  having  lived  to  threescore  and  ten  years  in 
the  quiet  contentment  of  a  country  squire,  performing  his  un¬ 
eventful  duties  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  shooting  with 
his  neighbours,  and  generally  enjoying  a  restful  life  in  a  shire 
not  usually  associated  with  undue  exertion,  suddenly  conceived 
the  disastrous  project  of  going  alone  round  the  world.  Not 
without  misgivings  as  to  the  sequel,  I  gave  him  the  best  advice 
I  could,  with  the  result  that  his  tour  embraced  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Yet,  when  we 
met,  a  little  after  his  return,  he  vow’ed  that  he  had  seen  nothing 
to  equal  the  view  commanded  by  his  own  windows,  which  happen 
to  give  on  a  very  homely  type  of  Devonshire  landscape.  There 
w'as  something  enviable  in  the  almost  feline  attachment  of  my 
friend  to  his  own  acres,  and  I  lacked  the  courage  to  tell  him 
that  the  real  cause  of  his  disappointment  was  that  the  grander 
perspectives  of  lake  and  mountain  must  needs  fail  to  impress  eyes 
focussed  for  half  a  century  on  a  tidal  estuary  bound  up  with  all 
his  fondest  memories  of  home. 

For  those  in  whose  blood  is  the  love  of  travel  for  its  own  sake, 
the  call  of  the  Red  Gods  is  ineffective  only  when  it  finds  them  in 
broken  health  or  with  empty  pockets.  Those  obey  it  most 
readily  who  fret  against  what  Kinglake  called  the  Chiffney-bit  of 
the  conventions. 

“Are  you  sick  o’  towns  and  men?  You 
Must  sign  and  sail  again.  .  .  .” 

There  is  no  other  remedy  for  disgust  with  the  social  round  of 
cities,  and  so  chronic  is  the  unrest  bred  in  these  malcontents 
that  no  sooner  have  they  stored  the  memories  of  one  journey  than 
they  are  impatient  to  make  ready  for  the  next.  These  travellers 
of  the  true  faith  are,  no  doubt,  derided  by  their  more  contented 
neighbours  as  rolling  stones  that  gather  no  moss.  Their  one  idea 
is  to  have  done  with  the  hollow  shams  of  civilisation  and  to  go 
back,  if  only  for  a  little,  to  the  healing  wilderness  and  cleansing 
sea.  They  w’eary  of  streets  and  squares ;  they  fret  against  bolts 
and  bars.  Unfortunately,  their  affections  are  unstable.  Hungry 
for  the  tent  life,  they  go  out  into  the  wilderness  full  of  high 
resolve.  Then,  their  passion  for  change  gratified,  they  hark  back 
to  the  comfortable  restraint  of  cities.  At  such  moments  it  is  that 
the  haunting  memory  of  the  club  window  and  the  shady  side  of 
Pall  Mall  and 

“all  that  ever  went  in  evening  dress.  .  . 
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brings  a  bitter  taste,  with  the  sting  of  regret  that  they  could 
ever  have  been  so  ill-advised  as  to  give  up  the  sweets  of  civilisation 
for  the  dreary  sameness  of  life  under  the  palms  or  pines. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  travel  is  not  all  one  grand,  sweet  song. 
Only  those  who  perforce  stay  at  home,  unable  to  gratify  their 
ambition  for  change  of  scene,  cherish  so  curious  an  illusion.  The 
traveller  himself  knows  better.  He  knows  that  there  are  stones 
in  his  path  and  clouds  in  his  sky.  He  knows  that  the  real  tent 
life  is  far  from  the  ideal.  In  theory,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be 
free  from  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  and  this  liberty  is  enhanced  by 
the  prospect  of  impromptu  meals  and  unexpected  visits  from 
friendly  natives  and  interesting  wild  creatures.  In  practice,  the 
meals  are  mainly  garbage,  conjured  by  unskilled  cooks  out  of 
impossible  material ;  the  friendly  natives  prove  filthy  thieves ; 
and  the  interesting  wild  creature  may  be  either  a  hungry  lion 
or  a  blundering  rhinoceros,  either  of  which  may  be  relied  on  to 
wreck  a  camp  in  less  than  a  minute.  If  the  tent  is  pitched  near 
water,  it  will  be  a  rendezvous  of  mosquitoes.  If  on  dry  ground, 
there  may  be  snakes  or  scorpions  in  the  bedding.  I  am  not 
ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  happy  hours  under  canvas  in  East 
and  West ;  but  it  is  best  to  correct  the  popular  fallacy  that 
camping  in  tropical  countries  is  always  a  picnic,  and  to  emphasise 
the  daily,  almost  hourly,  need  of  philosophic  adaptiveness  to  an 
environment  fertile  of  discomfort. 

Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks,  however,  he  who  has  the  fever 
in  his  bones  must  travel  at  times  as  surely  as  the  birds  fly  north 
in  spring  and  south  again  in  autumn.  He  is  the  not  unhappy 
victim  of  a  microbe  which,  though  it  remain  invisible  to  the 
highest  power  of  microscope  and  be  incapable  of  cultivation  in 
the  laboratory,  w'orks  in  his  blood  like  any  trypanosome.  His  is 
a  real  love  of  the  road  for  its  own  sake,  unstained  by  hankering 
after  notoriety  or  by  the  greed  of  seeing  the  show  places  of  earth. 
He  may  find  his  eye’s  delight  amid  the  eternal  snows,  or  he  may 
revel  in  the  night  watches  at  sea.  The  mere  effort  of  travel 
finds  him  willing,  but  does  not  of  itself  satisfy  his  desires. 
Tyndall,  when  in  the  Alps,  confessed  that  climbing  alone  could 
not  have  filled  those  “strong  and  joyous  hours,”  but  he  found  rare 
pleasure  in  the  critical  study  of  natural  phenomena  at  high 
altitudes,  and  so  drew  greater  measure  of  satisfaction  from  his 
climbs  than  comes  to  the  merely  muscular  mountaineer  with  an 
eye  to  records  for  the  next  issue  of  the  Alpine  Journal.  This  is 
legitimate  harvest  of  travel ,  but  the  contemplation  of  such  natural 
or  architectural  curiosities  as  form  the  subjects  of  picture  post¬ 
cards — the  Taj,  the  Pyramids,  the  Niagara  Falls — is  among  the 
meanest  of  its  ambitions,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of 
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these  objects  that  have  attained  to  world- wide  popularity  can  of 
itself  be  worth  the  travelling  to.  In  short,  the  Ked  Gods  call 
to  the  traveller,  not  to  the  sightseer.  The  way  is  greater  than 
the  goal,  and  the  hurrying  globe-trotter  is  not  of  the  elect.  I 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  enterprising  American,  who  lately 
circled  the  world  in  five  weeks,  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
a  traveller  at  all.  His  manner  suggested  a  compromise  between  a 
comet  and  an  acrobat,  and  such  a  race  with  time  would  be  most 
excusable  in  a  felon  fleeing  from  justice. 

His  countrymen  are  not,  in  fact,  the  best  of  travellers,  though 
they  are  usually  the  most  expensive.  They  lack  the  art  of  it; 
are  too  punctual  and  too  precise.  They  measure  the  value  of  the 
voyage  by  the  price  of  their  state  room.  They  make  a  business 
of  what  should  be  pure  pleasure,  playing  as  they  work,  like 
machines,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  blessed  compensations  of 
occasionally  missing  a  boat  or  losing  a  train.  They  move  by 
time  schedule,  and  take  their  meals  alter  the  fashion  of  their  own 
grain-elevators.  To  this  national  rule  John  Burroughs  is  a 
blessed  exception,  owning  the  road,  whereas  the  road  owns  most 
of  his  countrymen.  When  it  comes  to  camping,  they  play  at  life 
in  the  wilderness  on  a  scale  that  takes  no  account  of  the  cost.  I 
remember  them  in  the  Yosemite  riding  safe  horses  in  Indian 
trappings  and  sitting  round  the  camp  fire  of  an  evening  before 
retiring  to  rest  in  roomy  tents  fitted  with  hot  water  and  electric 
light.  They  dress  the  part,  too,  in  chaparrals,  cowboy  hats,  and 
revolvers,  a  heavy  disguise  which  the  national  temperament 
enables  them  to  take  seriously,  but  which  an  Englishman’s  horror 
of  ridicule  would  ban  as  too  farcical  for  anything  but  amateur 
theatricals. 

The  period  at  which  the  love  of  travel  for  its  own  sake  first 
attracted  civilised  nations  is  not  easy  to  determine,  and  the 
historians  of  social  evolution  do  not  help  us  very  far  in  the  search. 
Such  recreation  can  obviously  not  have  appealed  to  savages,  since 
these,  having  once  given  up  the  nomadic  life,  would  settle  on  the 
land  and  have  no  further  inducement  to  roam,  save  for  purposes 
of  warfare  or  the  chase.  Nor  does  the  Bible  afford  any  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  travel  without  ulterior  object,  since  even  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  one  of  the  few  characters  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
who  travelled  otherwise  than  under  compulsion,  was  inspired  by 
the  curiosity  to  question  Solomon.  Once  the  Israelites  emerged 
from  the  wilderness,  they  seem  to  have  travelled  very  little  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever,  and  for  pleasure  not  at  all ;  and,  indeed,  if  the 
roads  leading  through  the  badly-watered  region  of  Palestine  were 
no  better  than  we  see  them  to-day,  those  who  stayed  in  .Temsalem 
were  well  advised,  since  travel  must  at  best  have  been  a  penance 
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such  as  no  one  would  face  unless  he  had  to  undertake  some 
religious  pilgrimage,  to  pay  tribute  to  his  overlord,  or  to  trade  in 
sheep  or  horses.  Short,  indeed,  of  devising  such  subterfuge  as 
must  have  shorn  the  tour  of  all  enjoyment,  the  rigour  of  the 
Sabbatical  law  must  always  have  debarred  the  Jews  from  making 
long  journeys,  though  they  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with 
the  machinery  of  modern  travel  in  the  Holy  Land,  including 
passports,  dragomans,  inns,  and  passenger  boats.  Nevertheless, 
there  is,  even  in  the  more  modern  records  of  the  New  Testament, 
no  considerable  evidence  of  anything  corresponding  with  our 
notions  of  tourist  travel. 

The  truth  is  that  the  tourist  who,  travelling  solely  for  his  own 
pleasure,  obeys  impulses  distinct  from  those  which  inspire  the 
trader  or  the  missionary,  will  not,  as  a  rule,  commit  himself  to 
the  unknown  without  some  guarantee  of  security ;  and  it  can  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  travel  is  both  safer  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  Central  Africa  to-day  than  it  could  have  been  in 
Britain  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  So  unsafe  were  the  roads 
in  mediseval  Europe  that  inland  travel  was  possible  only  to  such 
armed  bands  as  periodically  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Assisi, 
Canterbury,  or  Compostella,  the  devout  of  all  classes  opposing  a 
formidable  front  to  gentlemen  of  the  road ;  or,  at  the  other 
extreme,  to  the  solitary  lack-linen  pilgrim  who  could  afford  to 
be  equally  indifferent  to  attack  by  footpads.  The  once  famous 
Grand  Tour,  a  costly  and  fashionable  itinerary  of  foreign  capitals, 
was  less  a  genuine  gratification  of  the  Wanderlust  than  a  modish 
interlude  of  comfortable  travel  which  the  custom  of  the  day  pre¬ 
scribed  as  the  correct  probation  for  young  men  of  family  before 
entering  into  politics  or  diplomacy.  It  would  be  ungrateful  to 
deny  that  we  owe  to  this  hothouse  form  of  travel  more  than  one 
delightful  volume  of  memories  from  such  keen  observers  as  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Disraeli,  and  their  contemporaries;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  take  the  Grand  Tour  too  seriously.  Its  at¬ 
mosphere  was  artificial.  It  was  merely  an  educational  extension 
of  the  public  school  and  university.  The  immediate  result  was  all- 
important,  whereas  to  the  real  traveller  it  means  less  than  nothing. 

If  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  foreign  travel  be  canvassed 
in  any  company,  there  will  as  a  rule  be  few  waverers,  since 
neither  side  gives  quarter ;  but  public  opinion  fights  in  one  of  two 
camps,  the  one  under  the  banner  of  the  citizen  of  the  world,  the 
other  rallying  round  the  parish  pump.  As  in  some  other  contro¬ 
versies,  both  sides  show  culpable  lack  of  logic  or  moderation. 
The  so-called  patriotism  of  some  who  condemn  the  very  natural 
desire  to  see  other  lands  rarely  bears  the  test  of  investigation. 
Some  of  those  who  cling  so  closely  to  their  native  land  that  it 
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seems  impossible  to  sunder  them  have,  it  is  found,  as  little  solid 
connection  with  the  soil  for  which  they  profess  such  devotion  as 
the  equally  inseparable  Magdeburg  Spheres  of  our  schooldays’ 
laboratory  memories  with  each  other.  Both  parties  are  to 
blame.  The  stay-at-home  critic  of  travel  makes  out  a  wretchedly 
poor  case  when  he  insists  that  the  sight  of  other  countries  makes 
Englishmen  despise  their  own.  So,  also,  the  habitual  wanderer 
is  no  less  to  blame  for  his  superior  contempt  of  the  “little  good 
men  w'ho  stay  at  home.”  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  nation. 
Some  who  have  looked  on  the  outposts  find  irresistible  fascina¬ 
tion  in  the  larger  stage  on  which  the  Empire  is  fulfilling  its 
destiny,  but  there  is  parochial  work  to  be  done  also,  work  that 
can,  for  aught  I  know,  be  performed  as  efficiently  by  those  whose 
eyes  have  never  looked  beyond  the  village  inn. 

Quite  apart,  then,  from  the  question  of  whether  travel  is  worth 
while  for  the  individual,  we  find  in  statesmen  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age  more  than  a  passing  doubt  whether  it  should  be  encouraged 
in  the  subject.  Not  only  did  Secretaries  of  State  realise  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  restless  habit  of  life  unfitting  wealthy  young  men 
for  their  quieter  and  less  attractive  duties  at  home,  but  they  may 
even  have  feared  that  agreeable  intercourse  with  other  nations 
would  in  time  breed  a  distaste  for  those  wars  without  which  the 
England  of  those  days  could  not  hold  her  place  in  the  sun. 

Fortunately,  world  politics  have  changed  for  the  better.  Our 
foreign  affairs  are  nowadays  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  optimism 
which  not  merely  permits,  but  actively  endorses,  such  rapproche¬ 
ment,  so  that  these  obstacles,  which  the  authorities  formerly  put 
in  the  way  of  Englishmen  with  a  taste  for  seeing  the  world,  are 
now  no  more  than  a  memory  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Members  of 
Parliament,  municipal  bodies,  even  schoolboys,  are  widely 
encouraged  to  see  other  countries.  We  have  arrived  at  a  general 
recognition  of  the  manner  in  which  travel  erases  the  frontiers 
between  nations  and  promotes  world-brotherhood.  But  first,  of 
its  effect  on  individual  character. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  said  more  emphatically  in  its  favour 
than  what  Macaulay  said  of  it. 

“What,”  asks  Dr.  Johnson,  “does  a  man  learn  by  travelling?” 

To  which  Macaulay  makes  reply  :  “  The  real  use  of  travelling 
...  is  to  keep  men  from  being  what  Dawson  was  in  fiction  and 
Samuel  Johnson  in  reality.” 

Dawson,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  an  ultra-insular  English 
footman  in  a  novel  called  Zeluco  and  written  by  one  Dr.  Moore, 
who  has  not  achieved  immortality,  though  he  was  knowm  to  his 
contemporaries  as  a  Continental  traveller  of  some  experience  and 
a  critic  of  contemporary  manners  in  many  lands.  Dawson  was 
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in  the  habit  of  condemning  foreign  institutions  as  bitterly  as 
Johnson  himself,  though  with  less  erudition.  What  travel  does 
is  to  rub  the  edges  off  islanders  and  to  open  their  eyes  to  a  saner 
perspective,  so  that  when  they  go  among  their  neighbours  they 
need  not  only  follow  their  prejudices  by  seeing  evil  in  the  best, 
but  may  also  reap  the  benefit  of  intercourse  and  see  good  in 
the  worst.  Travel  teaches  other  lessons,  and  its  school  is  a 
pleasant  one.  The  gallant  Prince  Imperial  once  wrote  to  a  friend 
that  “he  who  wants  to  learn  by  travel  must  go  far.”  Yet,  in 
point  of  fact,  many  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  travel  may  be 
learnt  near  home,  and  a  man  might  garner  more  human  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  road  in  Provence  than  in  Patagonia.  It  teaches 
tolerance,  charity,  resourcefulness,  and  tact,  virtues  which, 
though  not  alw^ays  lacking  in  untravelled  folk,  are  more  often 
than  not  acquired  on  the  long  trail.  Its  lessons  are  not  set  out 
in  the  text-books.  It  intimates  standpoints  that  lie  outside  the 
crabbed  outlook  of  the  stay-at-home.  It  imparts  a  wdder  know¬ 
ledge  than  that  comprised  in  the  curriculum  of  “music  and  the 
use  of  the  globes,  and  French  and  all  the  usual  accomplishments.” 

What  it  assuredly  does  not  teach  a  man  is  contempt  for  his 
own  country.  Coryat  tramped  over  the  half  of  Europe,  and 
Marco  Polo  over  great  part  of  Asia,  yet  the  one  returned  from 
his  first  journey  to  his  Somerset  home  as  fond  of  it  as  he  had 
been  before  nearly  two  thousand  miles  of  “leg-stretching”  had 
shown  him  other  homes,  and  the  latter  came  back  from  the 
golden  East  to  fight  his  city’s  battles  against  the  rival  Genoese. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  love  of  travel  for  its  own  sake 
with  the  modern  tendency  to  emigrate  to  younger  countries,  but 
the  two  temperaments  are  distinct.  The  man  who  removes  his 
household  gods  under  other  skies,  making  his  home  where  he  can 
earn  his  bread,  as  often  as  not  crosses  the  seas  for  the  first  time. 
He  did  not  choose  his  motherland,  any  more  than  he  chose  his 
mother,  but  the  natural  instincts  faintly  imprinted  on  the  tabula 
rasa  of  his  brain  at  birth  bade  him  be  content  with  both.  Stress 
of  circumstances  may  subsequently  have  driven  him  abroad,  but 
such  a  motive  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  joy  of  travel  that 
breathes  in  every  page  of  Eotlien,  being  comparable  rather  with 
the  compulsion  that  sent  H.  Ij.  Stevenson  to  die  at  Vailima. 
Your  emigrant  is,  in  truth,  the  poorest  of  travellers.  Either  he 
settles  for  good  and  all  in  some  wilderness  in  the  New  World,  or 
else  he  gives  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  official  or  commercial 
work  in  the  East,  hopeful  of  ending  his  days  at  home.  When, 
in  the  latter  alternative,  he  spends  his  leave  in  the  old  country, 
he  takes  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  travels  backwards  and 
forwards  by  the  shortest  route.  The  voyage  itself  gives  no  enjoy- 
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ment  and  is  merely  planned  so  as  to  enable  him  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  possible  at  home. 

The  devastating  wave  of  emigration  that  of  late  years  has 
swept  the  western  side  of  these  islands  bare  of  its  most  indus¬ 
trious  toilers,  sometimes  prompts  the  question  whether  this 
change  of  home  fulfils  the  specious  promises  held  out  by  agents 
interested  in  promoting  such  traffic.  This,  again,  is  hard  to 
answer,  since  everything  depends  upon  the  expectations  which 
the  individual  may  form  of  the  venture.  Though  a  man  may  not 
choose  his  native  land,  no  such  accident  of  birth  is  responsible 
for  the  home  that  he  may  make  for  himself  across  the  sea.  The. 
experiment  is  at  best  a  terrible  risk  and  should,  if  it  is  to  have 
reasonable  prospect  of  success,  be  made  in  youth,  when  mind  and 
body  are  alike  adaptive.  This,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  applies 
also  to  travel  for  pleasure.  It  is  a  hobby  to  ride  on  the  right 
side  of  middle  age.  In  the  long  run  he  is  the  most  useful  member 
of  the  community  who,  having  first  indulged  his  taste  for  travel, 
settles  down  in  the  fulness  of  his  vigour,  his  outlook  widened 
and  his  judgment  ripened,  to  perform  such  civic  or  family  duties 
as  may  be  required  of  him  at  home.  The  persistence  of  this 
convoitise  de  voir  le  monde  in  old  age  is  as  indecorous  as  the 
nasty  spectacle  of  dotards  dancing  in  the  company  of  their  juniors. 
If  grey  hairs  must  dance  at  all,  it  should  be  to  amuse  the  children 
at  Christmas.  At  an  ordinary  ball  such  senile  gambols  are  as 
undignified  as  David’s  dance  round  the  Ark.  The  only  excuse  for 
an  old  man  to  travel  is  lack  of  opportunity  in  the  years  that 
are  gone.  Pushed  beyond  reasonable  limits,  the  love  of  travel, 
which  in  moderation  denotes  intelligence,  becomes  an  itch  for 
which  there  is  no  salve  but  death.  Such  Wanderlnst  in  grey¬ 
beards  suggests  rather  the  curse  of  Isaiah,  and  the  careless 
wanderer  in  youth  may  age  to  a  homeless  outcast  with  nowhere 
to  lay  his  head.  Mindful  of  the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  Fielding 
remarked  that  travel  had  been  the  curse  of  the  race  from  the 
beginning  of  its  history,  though  the  force  of  his  remark  is  in 
some  measure  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the  author  of  Tom 
Jones  was  so  poor  a  traveller  that  he  succumbed  to  his  only 
voyage. 

Is  travel  worth  while?  There  is  negative  evidence  of  its  worth 
in  what  Hazlitt  says  of  Cockneys ;  though  when ,  in  another 
essay,  he  brands  the  French  as  the  “Cockneys  of  Europe”  he 
fastens  on  our  lively  neighbours  a  reproach  that  they  have  since 
handsomely  redeemed.  True,  the  exiled  official  in  Cochin  China 
or  Algeria  sighs  as  bitterly  as  of  yore  for  his  native  boulevards, 
for  nostalgia  is  the  Frenchman’s  idea  of  patriotism,  and  he  is 
wanting  in  the  finer  love  of  his  own  country  that  would  serve  it 
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uncomplaining  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Yet  French  tourists  are 
no  longer  so  uncommon  as  in  Hazlitt’s  day,  and  our  one-time 
enemies  have  lately  visited  these  islands  in  such  numbers  as  to 
have  made  friends  beyond  the  “  water  and  a  cloudy  mist  ”  which 
were  then  all  that  they  saw  when  gazing  northward  from 
Boulogne,  enabling  us  at  last  to  contemplate  with  equanimity 
the  long  abortive  project  of  a  Channel  tunnel. 

In  such  fashion  does  world-travel  wipe  out  the  bloody  heritage 
of  Babel.  Intercourse  with  other  nations  breeds  mutual  respect, 
without  distinction  of  language,  politics,  or  creed;  and  travel  is 
wholly  free  from  the  rivalry  of  international  Olympic  games,  the 
mutual  gain  of  which  is  at  least  open  to  argument.  Above  all, 
it  educates  us  to  recognise  exceptions  to  the  type  of  foreigner 
glorified  in  Punch.  The  traveller  meets  with  pious  Frenchmen, 
melancholy  Italians,  vivacious  Scotsmen,  modest  Germans,  and 
other  human  surprises.  He  parts  with  the  hole-in-a-corner 
outlook  of  his  native  village,  gaining  in  exchange  a  sweeter 
perspective.  How  badly  some  stand  in  need  of  this  wholesome 
correction  is  evident  from  their  churlish  treatment  of  the  stranger 
within  their  gates.  Moritz,  who  visited  this  country  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  found  everyone  abusive ;  and  Giordano  Bruno 
tells  us  that  the  citizens  of  London  made  a  practice  of  attacking 
foreigners  in  their  streets.  Nor  is  it  so  very  long,  as  time  is 
measured,  since  visitors  of  the  reformed  church  were  in  danger  of 
violence  in  the  streets  of  Borne  during  religious  festivals.  An 
amusing  case  of  injustice  to  an  unoffending  alien  came  under  my 
own  notice  at  the  time  of  the  last  general  election,  when  party 
feeling  ran  high  in  the  West  of  England.  The  electors  of  one 
party  had  taken  for  their  hymn  of  battle  a  melody  then  familiar 
at  every  street  corner,  and  an  unfortunate  Savoyard,  grinding  out 
the  dreadful  tune  on  his  w'heezy  hand-organ,  was  hustled  by  the 
supporters  of  the  other  faction  through  the  streets  of  a  town  in 
which  they  happened  to  be  in  the  majority.  Seeing  his  per¬ 
plexity,  and  thinking  it  high  time  to  interfere,  I  managed  to 
make  the  situation  clear  to  him,  and  he  gratefully  acted  on  my 
suggestion  that  he  should  take  the  first  train  for  the  neighbouring 
market  town,  in  which  the  other  party,  favourable  to  the  tune, 
sensibly  predominated. 

Prejudice  should  be  omitted  from  the  traveller’s  outfit.  The 
tourist  who  leaves  home  in  the  assumption  that  every  German  is 
a  fire-eater,  every  American  a  braggart,  and  every  Italian  a 
Lothario,  is  sure  to  meet  with  awkward  disappointments,  and 
will  certainly  impair  his  own  chances  of  getting  the  fullest  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  his  experience.  Generally  speaking,  so  far,  at  any 
rate,  as  European  nations  are  concerned,  human  nature  is 
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approximately  homogeneous,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
Mr.  Belloc’s  contention  that  the  differences  between  the  nations 
are  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that,  in  face  of  a  common  Muhara- 
medan  or  Mongolian  enemy,  these  differences  would,  as  likely 
as  not,  altogether  disappear.  Travel  teaches  appreciation  of 
another  uniformity  of  type,  and  that  is  the  likeness  between 
hillsmen,  dalesmen,  coastrnen,  men  of  the  plains,  and  islanders 
all  the  world  over.  Each  type  reflects  its  environment  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  political  allegiance  or  religion.  I  do  not  here  refer  to 
the  affinities  between  Welsh  and  Breton,  or  between  the  peasants 
of  Andalusia  and  Morocco,  for  these  are  cases  of  blood  relation¬ 
ship.  The  response  to  environment  is  illustrated  rather  by  the 
close  resemblance  between  the  Moslem  mountaineers  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Christian  hillmen  of  the  Alps,  or  between  the 
mariners  of  half  a  dozen  races  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Travel  confirms  Mr.  Belloc’s  theory,  and  this  is  matter  for 
rejoicing  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  prefer  peace  to  war,  and 
who  would  rather  look  upon  the  homely  repose  of  the  “  Angelus  ” 
than  the  tremendous  grandeur  of  one  of  Vereschagin’s  battle 
scenes.  By  so  mingling  as  to  conceive  mutual  respect,  the 
nations  may  yet  avert  Armageddon  more  cheaply  than  by  increas¬ 
ing  their  already  intolerable  armaments.  This  pacifying  influence 
of  travel  is  doubtless  what  Macaulay  had  in  mind  when  he 
praised  the  good  work  done  in  the  cause  of  civilisation  by  such 
inventions  as  abridge  distance.  His  words  came  back  to  me  one 
morning  some  years  ago  when  a  high  official  of  the  American 
Government  was  taking  me  on  his  automobile  over  the  then 
inchoate  w^orks  of  the  Panama  Canal ;  and,  in  spite  of  more 
recent  recriminations  on  the  all-important  question  of  tariffs,  it 
is  unthinkable  that  this  stupendous  enterprise  should,  instead  of 
drawing  them  closer  together,  sow  discord  among  the  nations. 

Assuredly,  from  many  standpoints  travel  is  worth  while, 
though  as  much  cannot  always  be  inferred  from  the  records  pub¬ 
lished  by  tourists.  Thus,  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  who  has  of  late 
years  achieved  as  a  writer  of  light  travel  literature  some  of  the 
high  reputation  that  he  no  longer  covets  in  his  own  profession, 
invariably  brings  his  otherwise  pleasant  retrospect  to  a  close  in 
so  pessimistic  a  vein  as  to  inspire  curiosity  as  to  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  his  ever  taking  the  trouble  to  leave  home. 

F.  G.  Aflalo. 
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One  of  the  most  notable  speeches  made  in  connection  with  the# 
series  of  public  meetings  organised  recently  by  the  Cavendish 
Association  was  delivered  at  Bristol  on  November  5th  by  Sir 
George  Askwith,  the  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Council,  and 
the  peace-maker  in  many  of  the  greatest  struggles  that  have 
occurred  between  capital  and  labour  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  Cavendish  Association,  it  may  be  explained,  was  formed  in 
the  Coronation  year  (1911)  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon 
university  and  public-school  men  a  clearer  and  more  definite 
.recognition  of  their  responsibilities  for  social  service,  in  the 
municipal  and  parliamentary  work  of  our  day.  That  a  special 
Association  and  propaganda  should  be  needed  for  this  purpose  is, 
no  doubt,  a  sign  of  the  times.  Sir  George  Askwith,  in  the  course 
of  this  speech,  expressed  his  belief  that  industrial  unrest  would 
increase,  and  that  in  a  short  time  a  crisis  would  arise  in  the 
relations  of  Capital  and  Labour.  It  was,  he  asserted,  not  for  the 
good  of  the  community  that  men  of  the  public-school  and  univer¬ 
sity  type  should  stand  idly  by  and  take  neither  interest  nor  part 
in  the  momentous  movements  that  were  in  progress. 

“I  do  not  believe,”  he  continued,  “that  this  movement  can  be 
stopped  by  force,  but  it  can  be  directed  and  mitigated  by  a  better 
understanding  betw^een  person  and  person,  and  in  this  under¬ 
standing  their  young  men  might  do  much  to  assist.” 

That  the  one  man  in  the  country  who  knows  most  intimately 
the  views  and  opinions  that  are  held  to-day  by  the  leaders  in  the 
opposing  camps  of  Capital  and  Labour  should  express  himself  in 
this  pessimistic  strain  is  not  surprising.  Seven  years  of  Liberal- 
Labour  Government,  in  fact,  have  not  brought  the  promised 
millennium  into  view.  In  spite  of  all  the  measures  that  have  been 
passed  in  this  period  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  hardships 
of  the  worker’s  position,  or  of  increasing  his  happiness,  the 
world  of  labour  to-day  is  in  a  more  dissatisfied  and  dangerous 
state  than  at  any  period  of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  miners 
'and  railwaymen  in  loud  tones  are  each  expressing  their  desire  to 
terminate  the  agreements  under  which  they  are  working ;  and  as 
Sir  George  Askwith  clearly  hints,  industrial  troubles  on  a  larger 
scale  than  any  yet  experienced  may  have  to  be  faced  in  the  near 
future.  The  influence  and  authority  of  the  older  school  of  Trades 
Unionist  leaders  is  also  waning,  and  men  of  the  stamp  of  Mr, 
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Tom  Mann  and  Mr.  James  Larkin  are  becoming  more  and  more 
powerful  and  dangerous  in  the  realms  of  industry. 

The  present  position  certainly  demands  the  most  serious  con¬ 
siderations  of  all  thoughtful  people,  and  some  means  of  escape 
must  be  found  from  the  anarchical  condition  of  continuous  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  into  which  w^e  as  a  nation  appear  to  be  drifting. 
The  present  article  upon  the  achievements  and  possibilities  of 
''Labour  Co-partnership"  is  offered,  therefore,  as  a  contribution 
to  that  serious  discussion  of  the  labour  problem  w'hich  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  hour  demands. 

The  problem,  stated  in  its  briefest  form,  is  that  of  reconciling 
the  conflicting  claims  of  Capital  and  Labour  as  regards  their 
respective  shares  of  the  profits  of  industry,  and  of  thus  securing 
that  harmonious  co-operation  which  is  essential  for  the  continued 
success  and  development  of  our  manufacturing  industries. 

The  subject  will  be  discussed  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

1.  General  principles  and  advantages  of  profit-sharing  and  of 
co-partnership  production. 

2.  Details  and  results  of  typical  schemes  now  in  operation. 

3.  Hindrances  to  the  more  extended  adoption  of  co-partnership 
principles. 

4.  The  lines  of  future  progress. 

I. — General  Principles  and  Advantages  of  Profit-sharing 
AND  Co-partnership  Production. 

The  base  principle  of  the  schemes  of  profit-sharing  and  co¬ 
partnership  production  dealt  with  in  this  article,  is  that  every 
worker,  with  one  or  more  year’s  service  to  his  credit,  shall  be 
given  a  direct  share  in  the  profits  of  the  undertaking,  over  and 
above  his  payment  by  a  fixed  rate  of  wages.  This  share  may  be 
either  paid  in  cash,  at  stated  periods  of  the  year,  or  it  may  be 
placed  to  his  credit  in  the  books  of  the  firm,  and  employed  as 
loan  capital  earning  interest  in  the  business.  The  capital  is 
withdrawable,  when  the  worker  leaves,  or  has  occasion  by  sickness 
or  other  cause  to  draw  on  this  reserve  fund. 

These  schemes  differ  from  the  Socialist  and  Trades  Union  ideal 
of  labour  co-partnership,  in  that  the  new  principle  is  grafted  on 
to  the  old-established  forms  of  business  control  and  management ; 
and  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  expel  the  experienced  financial 
and  technical  managers  from  the  conduct  and  control  of  their 
respective  departments  of  the  business. 

Societies  working  strictly  on  the  lines  of  co-operative  pro¬ 
duction  have  not,  so  far,  attained  any  great  success  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  In  the  writer’s  opinion,  this  non-success  is  due 
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to  the  fact  that  they  have  lacked  the  financial  resources  and 
skilled  management  necessary  ^r  the  conduct  of  manufacturing 
operations  upon  a  large  scale.  The  success  of  co-operative  dis¬ 
tribution  societies  in  the  north  must  not  be  allowed  to  blind  one 
to  the  defects  of  this  method  of  management.  Management  by 
elected  committees  of  working  men,  however  honest  and  well- 
meaning,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  efficient  and  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  men  trained  in  the  school  of  modern  industry ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  futile  for  Socialists  and  Trades  Unionists  to  expect  any 
great  development  of  industry  along  this  line  of  progress.  The 
method  is,  in  fact,  only  applicable  to  small,  self-contained  in¬ 
dustries,  that  employ  few  workers,  and  demand  small  capital  and 
little  expert  skill  in  management. 

There  are  three  essentials  required  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  modern  industry  ; — (1)  A  plentiful  and  cheap  supply  of  capital ; 
(2)  a  plentiful  supply  of  skilled  and  contented  labour ;  and  (3) 
skilled  technical  and  business  management,  wdiich  can  take 
instant  advantage  of  all  opportunities  offered  for  improving  the 
manufacture  and  of  extending  the  market  for  the  finished  goods. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  run 
quarries,  mines,  and  other  large  undertakings  on  a  co-operative 
basis  have  failed,  because  they  have  not  complied  wdth  one  or 
more  of  these  conditions  of  success.  Want  of  confidence  in  their 
organisation  and  control  has  led  to  a  shortness  of  capital ;  and  bad 
business  and  technical  management  has,  in  some  cases,  precipi¬ 
tated  the  final  disaster.^ 

As  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out,  when  presiding  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association  in  the 
year  1908  : — 

“If  the  working  men  are  to  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
against  competitors  who  have  every  advantage  of  organisation  and  every 
advantage  of  initiative,  they  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  advantage  which 
efficient,  able  management,  and  that  alone,  can  give  them  in  the  struggle 
for  commercial  existence.” 

For  these  reasons,  schemes  that  are  operating  upon  a  strictly 
co-operative  basis  wdll  not  be  further  dealt  with  in  this  article, 
and  attention  will  be  focussed  upon  those  schemes  which  have 
been  worked  out  upon  w'hat  the  author  considers  to  be  the  natural 
lines  of  development,  and  that  have  brought  shareholders, 
management,  and  wwkers  in  many  varied  manufactures  and 
undertakings,  into  harmonious  co-operation  for  the  benefit  of 
each  and  all. 

(1)  The  North  Wales  Quarries,  Ltd.,  the  Coal  Consumers’  Pioneer  Society, 
and  the  National  Co-operative  Quarries,  Ltd.,  are  examples  of  failure  of  this 
kind. 
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The  advantages  are  self-evident  of  any  system  of  industry  that 
gives  the  individual  worker,  ho^^^ever  humble,  a  keen  interest  in 
the  financial  success  of  the  business  in  which  he  is 'engaged,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  greater  length  upon  the  arguments 
that  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  profit-sharing  and  co-partner¬ 
ship  schemes  of  production. 

II.— Details  and  Results  of  Typical  Schemes. 

The  South  Metropolitan  and  other  Gas  Companies. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Cas  Co.  represents  a  consolidation  of 
the  various  separate  gas  companies  that  have  operated  upon  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  the  company  now  possesses  a  total 
capital  of  i‘8,325,000,  divided  between  debentures  £1,895,000, 
and  ordinary  shares  £6,429,000.  The  company  has  over  6,000 
employees  distributed  over  seven  works  and  depots.  The  co¬ 
partnership  scheme  was  inaugurated  in  the  ^ear  1889  by  the 
company’s  late  chairman,  Sir  George  Livesey.  The  following 
details  of  the  scheme  and  figures  are  taken  from  the  company’s 
book  of  rules,  issued  to  each  workman  in  their  employ,  and  from 
the  July  and  December  issues  of  the  Co-partnership  Journal, 
published  monthly. 

The  scheme  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  percentage  on  all 
salaries  and  wages,  this  percentage  rising  and  falling,  like  the 
shareholders’  dividends,  with  the  price  at  wliich  the  gas  is  sold 
to  the  consumer.  The  price  basis  of  gas  when  the  scheme  was 
launched  in  1889  was  2s.  8d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  but  this  was 
altered  in  1901  to  3s.  Id.,  and  the  bonus  is  now  |  per  cent,  for 
each  penny  per  1,000  cubic  feet  at  which  the  gas  is  sold  below 
this  basis  of  price.  One-half  of  the  bonus  is  payable  in  cash  to 
the  worker,  on  giving  one  w^eek’s  notice  of  his  intention  to  take 
this  course.  The  other  half  is  used  for  purchase  of  the  ordinary 
stock  of  the  company  in  the  open  market,  and  is  invested  in  the 
names  of  the  three  trustees  of  the  scheme  until  the  amount 
credited  to  any  co-partner  is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  stock  cer¬ 
tificate  in  his  own  name. 

The  financial  results  of  the  scheme  during  the  twenty-one 
years  it  has  been  in  operation  are  surprising,  and  show  the  value 
of  this  method  of  training  the  men  in  habits  of  thrift.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1910,  the  total  amount  paid  in  bonuses  had  been 
£505,674;  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  stock  held  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  co-partners  at  that  date  w’as  £276,660  (or  at  the  market 
price  of  120  per  100  of  stock,  £332,000).  The  bonus  has  varied 
between  3  and  9f  per  cent,  on  the  annual  salary  or  year’s  wages 
of  each  official  or  w’orker  who  qualifies  to  share  in  the  distribution. 
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The  bonus  for  the  year  1910  was  at  the  rate  of  per  cent.,  and 
amounted  to  i;41,327,  with  gas  being  sold  to  the  consumer  at 
2s.  2d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  or  lid.  under  the  basis.  The  average 
bonus  in  1910  was  thus  slightly  over  437  per  man ;  5,950  workers 
having  participated  in  the  bonus  distribution.  The  secretary  of 
the  company  reports  that  they  have  had  no  trouble  with  the 
stokers  or  with  the  Trades  Union  officials  since  the  scheme  was 
inaugurated  in  1889,  thus  bearing  out  Earl  Grey’s  claim  that 
co-partnership  has  converted  this  company’s  works  into  an  oasis 
of  peace  and  brotherhood,  in  startling  contrast  to  what  we  see  in 
other  works  and  industries  at  the  present  date. 

Since  1903,  the  co-partnership  plan  has  been  widely  adopted 
in  the  gas  industry,  and  on  August  1st,  1912,  there  were  thirty- 
four  gas  companies  operating  on  this  basis,  representing  a  total 
capital  value  of  over  47  millions.  The  Gas-light  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  the  largest  of  these  companies,  joined  the  co-partnership 
brotherhood  in  1909,  and  the  latest  recruits  are  the  Liverpool, 
Harrow,  and  Hertford  companies.  Two  of  the  companies — the 
South  Metropolitan  and  the  South  Suburban  (the  pioneers  in  the 
movement)  have  now  employees  on  their  boards  of  directors,  and 
doubtless  the  other  companies  will  follow  this  wise  example, 
when  the  invested  portion  of  the  employees’  bonus  has  increased 
to  a  sufficiently  large  amount. 

Gas  companies,  in  the  fact  that  they  operate  under  statutory 
obligations  with  regard  to  the  public  and  possess  a  virtual  mono¬ 
poly  of  supply  within  the  area  covered  by  their  Parliamentary 
Acts,  of  course  differ  in  many  respects  from  ordinary  manu¬ 
facturing  and  industrial  undertakings,  and  it  may  be  urged,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  co-partnership  schemes  have  attained 
their  present  position  of  success  in  the  gas  industry  on  account 
of  these  special  conditions.  The  most  advantageous  of  these  is 
that  a  gas  company,  except  by  some  unforeseen  catastrophe, 
cannot  make  a  loss  on  the  year’s  work,  and  the  w’age-earners  are 
therefore  always  certain  to  secure  some  bonus  as  the  result  of 
co-partnership.  In  other  industries  the  possibility  of  a  loss  is 
not  excluded,  but,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  certain  schemes 
of  co-partnership  have  succeeded,  in  spite  of  this  contingency. 

In  order  to  prove  that  co-partnership  and  profit-sharing  schemes 
have  met  with  equal  success  in  other  industries,  the  following 
examples  of  their  application  to  very  diverse  industries  and 
manufactures  are  given. 

Woollen  Manufacture. 

Messrs.  J.  T.  and  J.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  of  Batley,  near  Leeds, 
carry  on  at  the  Blakeridge,  Cheapside,  and  Branch  Mills  a  very 
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successful  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  which  has  been  operated 
under  co-partnership  principles  since  1892.  The  following 
details  of  the  scheme  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  nineteenth 
annual  meeting,  held  at  Batley  on  February  18th,  1911. 

The  scheme  provides  that  any  profit  which  may  remain  after 
paying  5  per  cent,  on  capital,  and  making  due  allowance  for 
depreciation,  shall  be  apportioned  between  capital  and  labour. 
That  is  to  say ,  any  percentage  of  profit  received  by  capital  beyond 
5  per  cent,  is  also  declared  on  the  year’s  total  wages,  and  every 
worker  w'ho  has  been  employed  during  the  whole  of  the  year  is 
credited  with  bonus  at  not  less  than  that  rate  on  his  or  her  year’s 
wages.  Double  bonus  is  given  to  those  not  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age  who  have  been  with  the  company  at  least  five  years, 
and  own  shares  equal  to  half  a  year’s  wages.  The  bonus  is  not 
given  in  cash,  but  in  the  form  of  fully-paid  shares  in  the  company. 
The  shares  thus  allotted  entitle  the  holder,  in  the  following  year, 
to  payment  in  cash  of  any  dividend  that  may  be  declared. 

The  shares  can  only  be  held  by  employees  of  the  company, 
and  an  employee  must  have  a  holding  equal  to  his  year’s  wages 
before  he  can  sell  any  of  his  shares.  Persons  leaving  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employment  are  required  to  sell  their  shares  within  six 
months,  but  to  prevent  employees  leaving  simply  to  get  hold  of 
the  money,  the  company  do  not  undertake  to  transfer  shares  until 
three  months  after  the  holder  has  left. 

In  the  years  1892-1893,  1894,  the  scheme  only  included  the 
managers  and  foremen,  but  in  1896  the  business  was  converted 
into  a  limited  liability  company,  and  the  scheme  of  co-partnership 
was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  employees.  The  results  since 
that  date  have  varied  according  to  the  state  of  trade  in  the 
wmollen  industry.  In  the  years  1897  and  1898  there  was  no  cash 
dividend  on  the  shares,  but  in  all  other  years  for  which  the 
scheme  has  been  in  operation  the  bonus  (given  in  the  form  of 
shares)  has  varied  between  5  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  on  the 
total  of  the  year’s  salary  or  wages,  and  the  dividend  on  the  shares 
(paid  in  cash)  has  varied  between  7^  and  14J  per  cent. 

In  1910  the  bonus  on  wages  was  7^  per  cent.,  and  the  cash 
dividend  on  shares  12 J  per  cent.  In  the  year  1905  an  extra 
bonus  of  5  per  cent,  was  given  to  both  capital  and  labour  to 
commemorate  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
firm,  increasing  the  amounts  paid  to  19  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  number  of  shareholders  is  1,046,  and  over 
1,000  of  these  are  employees  of  the  firm.  The  secretary  reports 
that  the  traditionally  good  relations  of  the  company  with  its 
workpeople  have  been  confirmed  by  the  profit-sharing  scheme, 
and  that  its  relation  with  the  Trades  Union  ofificials  have  also 
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been  good.  The  workers  are  free  to  strike  if  they  desire  to  do 
so,  no  restriction  being  placed  on  their  liberty  in  this  respect. 

Confectionery  Manufacture. 

The  business  of  Messrs.  C.  N.  and  C.  was  founded  in  1872, 
and  was  converted  into  a  limited  company  in  1887.  The  works 
are  situated  in  the  south,  and  employ  at  the  busy  season  of  the 
year  3,000  workpeople,  chiefly  women  and  girls.  The  profit- 
sharing  scheme  was  inaugurated  in  1890,  and  is  based  upon  the 
equal  division  of  the  surplus  profits  between  capital  and  labour, 
after  6  per  cent,  has  been  paid  upon  the  ordinary  share  capital  of 
the  company.  A  portion  of  the  bonus  to  labour  is  paid  over  in 
cash;  the  remainder  is  invested  as  a  provident  fund,  from  which 
payments  are  made  in  cases  of  sickness,  marriage,  or  death.  In 
cases  of  sickness  employees  are  paid  two-thirds  of  their  wages 
for  six  weeks ;  young  women  who  leave  after  five  years’  service 
to  get  married,  receive  £5  each ;  and  a  similar  payment  is  made 
to  the  representatives  of  those  who  may  die  while  in  the 
company’s  employment.  All  who  have  worked  for  one  year 
participate  in  the  bonus.  The  total  bonus  paid  to  labour  in  the 
twenty-one  years  during  which  the  scheme  has  been  in  operation 
is  ^158, 775,  the  highest  amount  in  any  one  year  being  d915,750 
in  1903.  The  amount  divided  in  1910  was  ^9,500  amongst  1,881 
employees,  with  a  wages  list  of  £84,000 ;  and  sixty-two  girls 
who  left  to  be  married  received  the  special  grant  of  £5. 
This  company  reports  that  it  has  had  no  trouble  with  its  work¬ 
people  or  with  Trades  Union  officials  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  scheme. 

The  two  examples  given  above  are  old-established  schemes 
of  profit-sharing,  and  their  continued  success  proves  that  under 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  these  industries  such  schemes  can  be 
rendered  both  effective  and  permanent.  It  may  be  urged, 
however,  that  these  industries  employ  a  very  large  proportion 
of  female  labour,  and  that  the  results  obtained  are  due,  to  some 
extent,  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  weak  hold  of  Trades  Unionism 
amongst  women  and  girls.  In  order  to  meet  this  argument,  two 
examples  will  be  given  of  schemes  operating  in  more  technically 
difficult  manufactures,  in  which  male  labour  predominates. 

Chemical  Manufacture. 

A  company  which  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  has  carried  on 
the  manufacture  of  chemicals  at  two  centres  in  the  north  for 
some  years,  and  for  the  past  seven  years  has  adopted  profit- 
sharing  in  ks  works. 
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This  company  has  a  capital  of  £655,000,  divided  between 
debentures  £205,000,  and  ordinary  shares  £450,000.  The  latter 
have  steadily  appreciated  in  value  during  the  last  six  years,  the 
last  dividend  paid  being  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent.  The  steady 
increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  company  led  the  directors,  in 
1908,  to  extend  the  bonus  scheme,  which  had  been  confined  up 
to  that  date  to  the  responsible  members  of  the  staff,  to  all  grades 
of  labour  in  their  employ.  The  scheme  is  based  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  6  per  cent,  upon  the  ordinary  shares.  The  surplus  profits 
available  after  this  percentage  has  been  paid  are  divided  between 
capital  and  labour ;  a  bonus  calculated  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  salary  or  wages  earned  during  the  year  being  paid  to  each 
worker  for  every  1  per  cent,  of  dividend  paid  to  the  ordinary 
shareholder  above  the  6  per  cent,  already  named.  The  scheme 
applies  to  all  servants  of  the  company  who  have  been  twelve 
months  in  their  employment,  the  general  conduct  of  whom  is 
satisfactory  to  the  managers  and  directors. 

The  results  since  the  inauguration  of  the  scheme  have  been 
as  follows  :  — 


Year. 

Dividend  on  ordinary  shares. 

Bonus  to  lai)our. 

1907 

.  12  % 

.  6  % 

1908 

.  12i% 

.  H% 

1909 

.  14  % 

.  8  % 

1910 

.  l'<5% 

.  lli% 

1911 

.  20  % 

.  14  % 

1912 

.  20  % 

.  14  % 

The  bonus  is  paid  monthly,  quarterly,  or  half-yearly  in  cash, 
as  may  be  found  most  convenient  for  the  recipient,  and  the 
directors  in  introducing  the  scheme  stated  that  they  wished  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  the  bonus  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  the  regular  salaries  or  wages  of  the  company’s 
employees. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  held  in  November, 
1912,  the  chairman  stated  that  the  relations  of  the  company  with 
the  workpeople  remained  uniformly  friendly,  a  result  which  he 
attributed  to  some  extent  to  the  bonus  system  introduced  in 
1908.  The  manager  reports  that  no  trouble  has  been  experienced 
either  with  the  workers  or  with  Trades  Union  officials  since  the 
introduction  of  this  system  of  sharing  profits.  What  proportion 
of  the  notable  increase  in  the  dividend  earned  and  distributed  by 
this  company  on  its  ordinary  shares  in  1911-1912  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  co-partnership  scheme,  in  obtaining  more  whole¬ 
hearted  services  from  the  employees,  is  probably  only  known  to 
those  who  control  the  works. 
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The  final  example  of  co-partnership  which  will  be  given  is,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  noteworthy  and  the  most  instructive, 
since  it  relates  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  business 
enterprises  in  the  country,  namely,  the  enormous  soap  works  of 
Messrs.  Lever  Bros.,  at  Port  Sunlight,  in  Cheshire.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  registered  in  1894,  and  has  grown  enormously  since 
that  date,  the  capital  issued  being  now  well  over  T5 ,000 ,000. 
The  company  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  works  at  Port  Sun¬ 
light,  subsidiary  works  and  undertakings  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  Globe.  Up  to  January,  1909,  the  custom  of  the  board  of 
this  firm  had  been  to  apply  a  certain  proportion  of  the  surplus 
profits  each  year  to  the  provision  of  collective  benefits  for  the 
employees,  such  as  model  dwellings,  village  halls,  and  club  build¬ 
ings,  &c.,  &c. 

In  April,  1909,  it  was  decided  to  launch  a  co-partnership 
scheme,  which  differed  from  all  that  have  been  previously 
described  in  that  it  was  based  upon  the  issue  of  partnership 
certificates  (in  lieu  of  actual  scrip)  as  a  bonus  to  all  workers  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age  who  had  been  five  years  or  more  in 
continuous  service  with  the  firm.  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds’ 
worth  of  these  partnership  certificates  have  been  created,  and 
they  are  issued  every  year  in  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of 
the  salary  or  w^ages  of  those  who  have  qualified  to  share  under 
the  scheme.  These  certificates  rank  after  the  preference  shares 
for  dividend,  and  participate  pari  passu  with  the  ordinary  shares 
after  5  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  the  latter.  They  are  not 
transferable  or  marketable,  and  may  be  cancelled  either  through 
misconduct  and  dismissal,  or  by  the  holder  leaving  the  service 
of  the  firm  voluntarily.  If  death  or  ill-health  terminates  the 
employment,  or  the  holder  arrives  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  these 
partnership  certificates  can  be  exchanged  for  preference  shares 
in  the  business,  and  these  will  carry  the  customary  preference 
share  dividend  until  the  death  of  the  holder  or  of  the  widow. 
The  results  of  the  scheme  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911 
were  dividends  on  these  partnership  certificates  of  7|  and  10 
per  cent,  respectively,  the  latter  having  been  declared  now  for 
two  years  running.  The  ordinary  shareholders  have  received, 
therefore,  12 J  and  15  per  cent,  twice  during  the  three  years  that 
the  scheme  has  been  in  operation. 

The  dividend  is  paid  into  the  Post  Office  savings  bank  account 
of  each  w'orker  who  holds  partnership  certificates ;  the  bonus  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  year’s  salary  or  wages  being  quite  distinct 
from  this,  and,  as  already  stated,  being  paid  in  the  form  of 
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partnership  certificates.  Each  year  adds,  therefore,  to  the  worker’s 
financial  stake  in  the  firm  and  to  his  drawings  in  cash.  A 
further  creation  of  partnership  certificates  may  be  soon  necessary, 
for  ^298, 731  of  these  certificates  have  already  been  allotted,  and 
the  total  amount  paid  out  in  dividends  on  January  1st,  1912,  to 
the  individuals  who  had  qualified  as  co-partners  in  the  firm  was 
i£28,708.  The  dividends  paid  to  the  co-partners  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  scheme  in  1909  have  been  as  follows  ;  — 

Dividends  paid.  No.  of  participators. 

1909  .  £7,379  1041 

1910  .  £18,670  1150 

1911  .  £28,708  1504 

Total  .  £54,757 

The  majority  of  shareholders  in  Messrs.  Lever  Bros,  under 
this  scheme  have  maintained  their  Post  Office  savings  bank 
accounts,  and  on  December  22nd,  1911,  there  was  .£15,787  to 
the  credit  of  1,089  depositors  in  this  institution. 

HI. — Causes  of  Past  Failure  and  Hindrances  to  the  More 
Extended  Adoption  of  Co-p.\rtnership  Principles. 

Although  several  examples  of  successful  schemes  of  profit- 
sharing  and  co-partnership  have  been  given  in  Section  II.,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  many  failures,  and  that  fully  one-half  of  the  schemes 
that  were  in  operation  in  1901  have  failed  to  survive  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  past  decade.  According  to  the  figures  given  in  the 
last  Board  of  Trade  Eeport  on  the  subject,^  there  were  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1912,  133  schemes  in  operation  out  of  a  total  of 
298  that  had  been  started  since  the  inauguration  of  the  movement 
in  this  country  in  1865.  From  the  scientific  point  of  view  a 
failure  is  often  more  instructive  than  a  success.  A  study  of  the 
causes  of  the  numerous  failures  that  have  been  experienced  with 
co-partnership  schemes  will  therefore  be  undertaken,  in  order  to 
bring  to  light  the  special  difficulties  that  beset  the  movement  and 
hinder  its  more  extended  adoption  in  this  country. 

Trades-Union  Hostility. — This  has  been  undoubtedly  the  most 
active  cause  of  the  non-success  of  co-partnership  schemes  in  the 
past,  and  remains  to-day  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
extension  of  the  movement.  The  failure  of  the  Furness  scheme 
at  West  Hartlepool  in  1909  was  certainly  partly  due  to  the  under¬ 
lying  objection  of  the  Trades  Unionists  in  Messrs.  Irvine’s  yard 
to  all  schemes  of  this  character.  Although  in  some  few  cases  the 
men’s  leaders  may  have  given  their  sanction  and  support  to  co¬ 
il)  Cd.  6496,  1912. 
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partnership  and  profit-sharing  schemes,  in  the  majority  of 
instances  they  have  been  opposed  to  their  trial ;  and  if  they  have 
not  openly  expressed  their  disapproval,  they  have  worked  pri¬ 
vately  and  behind  the  scenes  to  prevent  their  adoption,  or,  if 
adopted,  to  bring  about  their  failure. 

This  attitude  of  the  Unionist  leaders  is  based  upon  the  objection 
that  “the  effect  of  such  schemes  is  to  split  up  workmen  into 
groups  and  to  make  them  selfish  ” ;  and  the  attitude  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  most  successful  scheme  of  the 
kind  now  working  (that  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.)  was 
initiated  as  a  check  to  the  power  of  the  Gas-Workers’  Union. 

If  one  examines  closely  the  position  and  influence  of  the 
modern  labour  leader,  one  will  see  how  futile  it  is  to  expect  help 
or  assistance  from  this  quarter  under  the  present  conditions  of 
Trades  Union  policy  and  organisation,  and  no  change  in  this 
attitude  can  be  expected  until  it  is  to  the  leaders’  interest  and 
personal  profit  to  promote  peace  rather  than  strife  between 
masters  and  men.  To  conciliate  and  win  the  support  of  the 
labour  leaders,  and  of  those  who  occupy  ofi&cial  positions  in  the 
Trades  Union  world,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  necessities  in 
smoothing  the  path  for  any  reform  in  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labour ;  and  in  Section  IV.  of  this  article  the  author’s 
proposals  for  obtaining  this  support  will  be  sketched  out. 

Failure  of  the  Firm  to  earn  Profits,  or  Dissatisfaction  of  the 
Worker  with  his  Share  of  the  Profits  when  earned. — These  two 
causes  have  brought  many  schemes  of  profit-sharing  or  co-part¬ 
nership  to  an  untimely  end  during  the  past  ten  years,  for  the 
high  hopes  with  which  the  reform  was  instituted  were  speedily 
dispelled  by  the  poor  returns  obtained  during  the  recurring 
periods  of  depression  which  have  been  experienced  in  most  of  our 
leading  industries  in  the  years  1901-1911.  It  is  not  every 
industry  that  can  show  such  regular  or  progressive  profits  as  the 
examples  given  in  Section  II.,  and  when  the  return  upon  capital 
falls  labour  has  been  inclined  to  grow  restive  and  to  ask  wherein 
lies  the  good  of  schemes  of  co-partnership  and  profit-sharing. 

The  figures  given  in  the  last  Board  of  Trade  Report  show  that 
the  average  rate  of  bonus  during  the  period  1901-1911  has  been 
5‘5  per  cent,  on  the  wages,  and  that  the  rate  has  varied  from 
7T  per  cent,  in  190^  to  4'5  per  cent,  in  1908.  The  highest 
number  of  participants  in  any  one  year  was  51 ,443  in  1911 ,  when 
a  hundred  firms,  employing  82,659  w’orkpeople,  distributed  a 
bonus,  the  average  rate  being  5‘5  per  cent.,  or  the  same  as  that 
for  the  whole  ten  years’  period. 

The  experience  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  and  J.  Taylor  and  Co.,  of 
Batley,  shows,  however,  that  the  falling-off  of  profits  and  the 
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non-payment  of  a  bonus  in  any  one  year  is  not  necessarily  fatal, 
for  the  Batley  company’s  scheme  has  survived  two  periods  of 
bad  trade  and  low  profits,  when  the  share  for  labour  was 
diminished,  or  disappeared  altogether.  It  may  therefore  he  hoped 
that  as  the  workers  became  more  educated  in  the  principles  of 
co-partnership  and  profit-sharing,  they  will  recognise  that  the 
ups  and  downs  of  trade  and  industry  are  bound  to  affect  their 
earnings  under  these  schemes,  and  that  the  reduction  of  their 
bonus  in  years  of  bad  trade  is  an  illogical  and  insufficient  reason 
for  rejecting  such  schemes  altogether. 

Attacks  upon  the  Right  of  the  Workers  to  Join  Trades  Unions 
and  to  Strike  when  Dissatisfied. — The  inauguration  of  schemes  of 
co-partnership  and  profit-sharing  has  in  many  cases  been  allied 
with  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  the  worker,  which  have  made 
these  schemes  unpopular  and  have  ultimately  led  to  their  failure. 
It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the  first  successful  scheme  of  this 
character  w’as  based  upon  a  victory  over  the  Gas-Workers’  Union, 
for  it  has  led  to  many  failures  and  to  but  few  successes.  No 
restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  the  w’orkers  to  strike  or  to  join 
Unions  are  imposed  in  the  majority  of  schemes  which  have  been 
described  in  Section  II.  of  this  article.  Though  this  freedom  may 
be  regarded  by  some  as  a  grave  defect,  it  has  undoubtedly  contri¬ 
buted  to  success  in  the  early  and  more  difficult  stage  of  their 
development. 

Loss-Sharing. — A  claim  has  been  put  forward  by  some  em¬ 
ployers  that  “profit-sharing”  involves  “loss-sharing,”  and  that 
when  profits  cease  to  be  earned  in  any  business  the  workers  must 
be  prepared  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  wages,  in  order  to  restore 
the  business  or  manufacture  to  its  earlier  position  as  a  paying 
concern.  This  claim  may  be  logical,  but  it  is  one  that  has  never 
been  enforced  to  the  writer’s  knowledge,  and  its  mere  statement 
has  been  sufficient  to  prejudice  the  co-partnership  and  profit- 
sharing  movements  in  the  eyes  of  all  staunch  Trades  Unionists. 

The  best  argument  against  it  is  that  drawn  from  the  analogy 
of  factory  plant  and  machinery.  In  times  of  slack  trade  no  wise 
manager  spends  less  upon  maintenance  charges,  or  allows  his 
plant  and  machinery  to  fall  into  a  state  of  disrepair.  He  knows 
that  sooner  or  later  if  he  adopts  this  course  of  action  he  will  be 
involved  in  much  greater  expense  than  if  he  had  spent  money 
upon  the  regular  upkeep  of  the  plant.  To  cut  down  the  rate  of 
wages  as  soon  as  the  firm  ceased  to  earn  profits  would  similarly 
be  an  unwise  policy,  for  it  would  lead  to  the  migration  of  the 
best  workers,  and  would  diminish  the  ability  of  the  firm  to  earn 
profits  when  trade  revived.  None  of  the  schemes  dealt  with  in 
Section  II.  provide  for  this  so-called  logical  form  of  “profit- 
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sharing,”  and  the  only  sacrifice  the  workers  are  called  upon  to 
face  in  bad  times,  is  that  of  their  extra  earnings  in  the  form  of 
bonus  and  dividend  payments.  Wages  will  remain  through  all 
vicissitudes  of  trade  at  the  Trade  Union  level  for  each  particular 
industry. 

“Ca’canny  ”  Policy  of  the  Workers. — Schemes  of  co-partner¬ 
ship  and  profit-sharing  have  been  generally  regarded  as  a  correc¬ 
tive  for  that  slackness  and  lack  of  thoroughness  which  has  become 
the  characteristic  of  too  many  British  workers  in  recent  times, 
and  that  under  the  title  of  “ca’canny”  has  received  the  tacit 
approval  and  support  of  the  Trades-Unionist  leaders.  As  a  writer 
in  the  Spectator  pointed  out  recently  ;  — 

“If  Trade-Unions  had  been  wise,  they  would  have  laboured  to  make 
the  fact  of  membership  a  certificate  of  qualification.  To  take  a  Union  man 
should  have  been  the  method  universally  followed  by  all  who  wanted  their 
work  done  in  the  best  way  and  with  the  fewest  delays.  Is  this  the  case 
now?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  unwritten  custom  of  some  Unions,  in 
fact,  though  not  in  name,  forbids  men  to  do  as  much  in  an  hour  as  they 
are  well  able  to  do?  We  do  not  say  that  the  object  of  these  rules  is  to 
minister  to  idleness.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  they  are  intended 
in  some  cases  to  make  work  for  a  larger  number  of  men,  and  so.  to  lessen 
unemployment;  in  others  to  guard  against  the  undesigned  tyranny  of  the 
strongest.  But,  however  good  these  ends  may  be  in  themselves,  the 
‘  ca’canny  ’  method  of  pursuing  them  is  fatal  to  Labour  Co-partnership.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  schemes  of  profit-sharing 
have  failed  because  the  workers  have  refused  to  depart  from  this 
“ca’canny”  principle  of  work.  The  employer,  disgusted  with  the 
continued  indifference  of  his  employees  to  either  his  interests  or 
to  their  own,  has  withdrawn  proposals  which  he  had  hoped  would 
produce  greater  efficiency  and  interest  on  the  part  of  those 
employed. 

Here,  again,  education  is  needed  to  teach  the  proletariat  the 
losses  involved  by  this  “ca’canny  ”  system  of  spreading  out  work, 
and  the  worker  must  learn  that  not  only  his  own  efficiency  and 
dexterity  but  also  the  competing  power  of  the  British  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  markets  of  the  world  are  lowered  by  this  method  of 
providing  for  the  unemployed.  The  modern  Trades  Union  leader, 
by  his  support  of  the  “ca’canny”  principle  of  work,  has  not  only 
indirectly  caused  the  failure  of  some  schemes  of  co-partnership 
and  profit-sharing,  but  has  also  increased  the  very  evil  which  he 
is  so  anxious  to  see  abated.  Even  in  protected  countries  such  as 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  the  “ca’canny”  principle  is 
fatal  to  efficiency  and  to  cheap  production  ;  while  in  a  country 
open  to  competition  from  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  world  this 
jxilicy  is  absolutely  ruinous. 
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IV.- -The  Lines  of  Future  Progress. 

The  study  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  schemes  of  co-partner¬ 
ship  and  profit-sharing,  carried  out  in  Sections  II.  and  Ill.  of  this 
article,  indicates  the  lines  along  which  developments  must  occur 
in  the  future,  if  this  method  of  reconciliation  between  the  con¬ 
flicting  claims  of  capital  and  labour  is  to  be  generally  adopted  in 
this  country.  In  the  writer’s  opinion  the  three  main  conditions 
for  success  are  : —  * 

1.  Freedom  for  the  workers  to  join  a  Union  and  to  strike. 

2.  Eecognition  of  the  Trades  Union  rate  of  wages,  and  of  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest  upon  capital  as  basis  of  the  scheme. 

3.  Payment  of  only  one-half  (or  some  smaller  proportion)  of 
the  bonus  in  cash,  the  balance  being  invested  in  the  business  by 
one  of  the  methods  described  in  Section  II. 

As  regards  the  first  condition  :  “Freedom  to  join  a  Union  and 
to  strike,”  there  are  many  manufacturers  who  would  prefer  to 
limit  the  workers’  rights  in  both  of  these  respects,  and  who  would 
rather  make  (as  Sir  George  Livesey  did)  a  bold  attempt  to  strike 
off  the  fetters  of  Unionism  once  for  all  from  their  particular 
industry.  The  argument  for  making  the  inauguration  of  the 
scheme  of  co-partnership  or  profit-sharing  dependent  upon  some 
restriction  of  the  workers’  rights  to  join  a  Union,  certainly  derives 
strength  from  the  more  recent  developments  of  Trades  Unionism 
in  this  country.  When  we  find  the  majority  of  the  younger 
Trades  Unionists  to-day  to  be  men  who  have  refused  time  after 
time  to  follow  their  own  leaders’  policy  or  advice ;  men  who  have 
no  regard  for  agreements  signed  by  their  representatives  on  their 
behalf,  if  these  same  agreements  contain  clauses  which  clash  with 
their  owm  wishes  or  prejudices ;  and  men  w'ho  have  accepted 
without  reserve  the  socialistic  doctrines  preached  by  the  more 
extreme  wing  of  the  Labour  Party,  it  may  well  be  asked  whether 
it  would  not  be  wiser  to  attempt  to  crush  out  this  sinister  and 
dangerous  growth  before  it  has  done  more  harm.  The  success  of 
Sir  George  Livesey’s  work  in  freeing  the  gas  industry  from  the 
incubus  of  Unionism  may,  no  doubt,  be  looked  upon  as  an  object- 
lesson  in  the  practicability  of  this  policy.  But  Trades  Unionism 
to-day  is  in  a  far  stronger  position,  and  has  a  far  greater  hold 
upon  the  workers  of  the  country,  than  it  had  twenty-one  years 
ago,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  attempt  to  suppress  it,  even 
in  any  small  and  isolated  industry,  would  be  crowned  with 
success.  Further,  the  organisation  of  labour  into  Trades  Societies 
and  Unions  is  not  in  itself  a  bad  thing,  as  those  who  have  studied 
the  past  history  of  Trades  Unionism  in  this  country  are  bound  to 
admit ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  recent  policy  of  the  Unions 
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has  been  dictated  by  the  irresponsible  and  socialistic  demagogues 
of  the  party  that  Trades  Unionism  has  been  condemned  by  the 
more  sober  and  level-headed  portion  of  the  community.  When 
the  present  wave  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  which  is  passing 
over  the  industrial  world  has  spent  its  force,  we  may  hope  that 
the  authority  of  the  older  and  more  trustworthy  leaders  of  Trades 
Unions  will  be  restored,  and  that  wiser  counsels  and  action  will 
prevail. 

The  writer  therefore  considers  that  a  policy  of  education 
and  conciliation  will  be  the  wisest  to  pursue  in  the  face  of 
Trades  Union  hostility,  and  that  perfect  freedom  to  join  Unions 
and  to  strike  should  be  left  to  the  men  under  all  schemes  of  co¬ 
partnership  and  profit-sharing. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Trades  Union  leaders  and 
officers,  the  writer  suggests  that  the  present  anomalous  system 
by  which  the  leader’s  notoriety  and  influence  is  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  disturbance  he  can  create  in  any  industry  should 
be  ended.  To  attain  this  much-needed  reform  the  Union  leaders 
in  each  branch  of  the  industry" where  co-partnership  principles 
have  been  adopted  should  be  admitted  as  the  men’s  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  boards  of  the  larger  concerns,  and  should  draw  the 
usual  fees  for  their  work  as  directors  of  the  company.  This  is 
not  a  wholly  impracticable  proposal,  for  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Co.  has  already  two  wmrking-men  directors  on  the  board, 
and  some  of  the  other  companies  which  practise  profit-sharing 
are  now  considering  the  wisdom  of  making  similar  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  effect  of  such  a  policy  would  be  great  and  far- 
reaching.  The  Trades  Union  leaders  would  have  a  fixed  income 
which  would  not  be  dependent  upon  their  ability  to  produce 
discord.  As  directors  of  large  industrial  companies  they  would 
learn  to  understand  some  of  the  difficulties  of  conducting  a 
modem  manufacturing  business  on  paying  lines,  and,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  well  said  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  Labour 
Co-partnership  Association  in  1908 ;  they  would  gain  “  the  most 
intimate  knowledge  possible  of  business  methods,  business  diffi¬ 
culties,  business  risks,  and  business  profits.”  With  this  know¬ 
ledge  in  their  possession  they  would  recognise  more  clearly  than 
at  present  the  losses  that  result  to  all  classes  of  the  community 
from  strikes  and  industrial  turmoil,  and  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  weekly  or  monthly  board  meetings  would  render  un¬ 
necessary  a  resort  to  the  barbarous  methods  used  to-day  in  order 
to  obtain  a  fair  hearing  for  the  workers’  grievances,  either  as 
regards  hours  of  work  or  rates  of  pay. 

That  this  creation  of  working-men  and  Trades  Unionist 
directors  would  at  once  overcome  all  Trades  Union  hostility  to 
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schemes  of  profit-sharing  and  co-partnership  the  writer  does  not 
contend,  but  he  believes  that  it  would  have  considerable  influence 
in  this  direction,  and  would  smooth  the  path  for  the  introduction 
of  these  schemes  in  many  industries. 

With  regard  to  the  second  condition  for  success,  “Recognition 
of  Trades  Union  rates  of  wages,  and  of  a  fixed  rate  of  interest 
upon  capital,  as  basis  of  the  scheme,”  all  the  successful  schemes 
of  co-partnership  and  profit-sharing  inaugurated  since  1900  follow 
this  rule.  The  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  workers  that  these 
schemes  have  been  intended  to  reduce  the  rates  of  payment  in 
the  industries  w'here  they  have  been  introduced,  has  done  much 
to  render  them  unpopular  and  to  retard  their  adoption  in  other 
works.  A  clear  and  definite  understanding  that  the  bonus  pay¬ 
ment  is  quite  distinct  from  the  wages  fund,  and  that  wages 
will  not  be  reduced  below  the  recognised  rate  for  the  industry  and 
district  under  any  circumstances,  is  therefore  necessary  when  the 
proposals  for  starting  the  scheme  are  first  put  before  the  workers. 
A  similar  understanding  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest  which 
must  be  earned  upon  capital  before  any  sharing  of  the  profits 
with  labour  commences,  i^  also  necessary  if  the  scheme  is  to  be 
worked  upon  a  satisfactory  basis. 

This  interest  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  wages  or  hire  paid 
for  the  use  of  capital.  The  rate  will  vary  according  to  the 
character  and  risks  of  the  undertaking  or  industry.  For  railways 
and  similar  undertakings  a  rate  of  4  per  cent,  or  per  cent, 
would  probably  be  considered  sufficient ;  while  manufactures 
would  be  required  to  pay  5  per  cent,  or  over,  in  proportion  to  the 
security  and  prospects  offered  by  the  investment.  The  later 
examples  of  profit-sharing  schemes  given  in  Section  II.  illustrate 
the  working  of  this  plan ;  the  surplus  profits,  after  5  per  cent, 
(in  two  cases  6  per  cent.)  had  been  earned  on  the  ordinary  share 
capital,  being  divided  between  capital  and  labour,  on  the  basis  of 
the  annual  salaries  or  wages.  The  plan  of  the  arbitrary  division  of 
profits  adopted  by  one  or  twm  firms  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
reasons  that  are  obvious. 

The  third  condition  for  the  successful  operation  of  these 
schemes  is  that  some  portion  of  the  bonus  payment  to  labour 
should  be  reserved  for  investment  in  the  business,  and  that  only 
one-half  (or  some  smaller  proportion)  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
worker  in  cash,  at  the  annual  or  half-yearly  division  of  profits. 
The  various  methods  of  carrying  out  this  condition  in  practice 
have  been  described  in  Section  II.,  and  it  is  not  the  writer’s 
purpose  here  to  discriminate  between  them  or  to  say  which  he 
considers  the  best.  The  advantages  of  retaining  some  portion  of 
the  bonus  for  investment  in  the  business  are  manv.  The  worker 
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by  this  plan  is  given  a  double  interest  in  the  success  of  the  works 
and  industry,  for  his  reserved  bonus  carries  interest,  and  thus 
adds  to  the  amount  he  receives  in  cash  at  the  end  of  each  financial 
year.  There  is  the  further  advantage,  that  each  year  of  service 
with  the  firm  increases  the  value  of  his  share-holding  in  the 
same,  and  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  quite  a  snug 
little  nest-egg  will  be  available  to  purchase  extra  comforts  for 
his  declining  days.  The  secretaries  and  managers  of  the  com¬ 
panies  which  have  had  the  greatest  experience  and  success  with 
these  schemes  in  the  past,  are  very  insistent  upon  the  value  of 
this  feature,  which  differentiates  “co-partnership”  from  “profit- 
sharing,”  and  raises  the  working  man  from  the  ranks  of  labour 
into  that  of  the  capitalist  class.  The  figures  given  in  Section  II. 
show  that  in  the  two  largest  firms  that  have  adopted  co-partner¬ 
ship  principles,  the  workers  now'  hold  -£574,000  of  stock  and  of 
partnership  certificates,  and  that  at  the  last  distribution  of  profits 
nearly  ;£70,000  w'as  paid  over  to  these  same  workers  in  cash. 
These  figures  show  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  movement, 
and  the  educational  influence  it  w'ould  have,  if  generally  followed, 
in  promoting  thrift  and  independence  of  character  amongst  the 
working  classes. 

Conclusions. 

The  examination  carried  out  in  this  article  of  the  co-partner¬ 
ship  and  profit-sharing  movement  as  it  exists  to-day  in  this 
country  will  have  convinced,  it  is  hoped,  the  most  incredulous 
that  the  movement  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  growth  and 
development,  and  that  if  some  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  its 
progress  can  be  removed  it  offers  the  most  satisfactory  and  logical 
solution  of  the  w'ages  problem.  That  this  system  of  dividing 
profits  can  be  applied  to  the  most  diverse  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  w'ith  success  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  133  schemes  now 
operating  represent  over  sixty  distinct  trades  and  industries. 
That  it  can  be  applied  to  the  larger  carrying  and  transport  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  country  has  yet  to  be  proved,  but  there  would  not 
appear  to  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  framing  schemes  to 
suit  the  condition  of  every  undertaking  and  industry  in  which 
labour  is  employed.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Eailway 
Commission  on  September  18th .  1911 ,  admitted  that  the  directors 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Eailw'ay  had  been  considering  the  details 
of  such  a  scheme  in  the  years.  1897-1 898,  and  that  it  had  only 
been  dropped  because  the  traffic  and  profits  of  the  company  fell 
off  as  a  result  of  the  Boer  War  and  of  the  increasing  competition 
of  tramway  undertakings  in  suburban  districts.  In  his  opinion. 
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however,  profit-sharing  schemes  would  have  been  practicable, 
even  at  that  date,  upon  four  great  railways — the  North-Western, 
the  South-Eastern,  the  Midland,  and  the  Great  Western,  whose 
rates  of  dividend  were  higher  and  less  fluctuating  than  those  of 
his  own  company.  An  examination  of  the  possibilities  of  profit- 
sharing  in  relation  to  the  railway  companies  was,  in  fact,  carried 
out  by  a  contributor  to  The  Times  (financial  supplement)  of 
August  26th,  1911,  and  it  was  there  shown  that,  taking  the 
figures  in  the  1910  returns  of  the  companies  as  basis  of  the  calcu¬ 
lation  (and  4  per  cent,  as  the  fixed  return  upon  capital),  the 
North-Western  in  1910  had  a  surplus  available  for  profit-sharing 
of  £1,189,699;  the  Great  Western,  one  of  £931,866;  the  North- 
Eastern,  £475,175;  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast, 
£181,963;  the  Midland,  £84,300;  and  the  North  Staffordshire, 
£40,960.  The  remaining  companies  had  no  surplus  available 
for  profit-sharing,  and  in  some  cases  did  not  pay  an  average  of 
4  per  cent,  on  the  capital ;  but  it  would  appear  that  in  these  cases 
either  the  management  required  waking-up,  or  that  the  rates 
and  fares  had  been  fixed  too  low  to  render  the  lines  remunerative. 
Railways,  however,  are  similar  in  some  respects  to  gas  under¬ 
takings,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  if  profit-sharing 
schemes  w^ere  adopted,  to  raise  rates  and  fares  to  a  level  that 
would  yield  a  proper  return  both  to  capital  and  labour. 

With  regard  to  the  proposals  for  overcoming  Trades  Union 
hostility,  namely,  the  freedom  of  the  workers  to  join  their 
Unions,  and  to  strike  if  dissatisfied,  and  the  recognition  of  Trades 
Union  rates  of  wages,  w^ould  remove  the  prejudices  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  workers  against  such  schemes ;  while  the 
recognition  of  the  men’s  leaders,  by  creating  them  directors  of 
the  more  important  companies  in  each  branch  of  industry,  would 
disarm  the  most  influential  and  active  opponents  of  this  reform. 
To  those  who  raise  the  objection  that  Trades  Union  leaders  would 
prove  of  little  value  as  directors  of  railways  and  other  companies, 
and  would  only  use  their  position  to  stir  up  fresh  troubles  and 
discord,  the  writer  would  recommend  a  study  of  the  life-history 
of  the  present  able  head  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
sobering  effects  of  office  upon  the  Labour  men  who  now  govern 
our  Australian  Colonies  may  also  be  cited.  In  every  age,  and  in 
every  department  of  political,  social,  and  industrial  affairs,  the 
best  corrective  for  unwise  and  foolish  views  has  been  more  educa¬ 
tion  and  more  responsibility ;  and  how  could  this  be  given  to 
more  advantage  or  with  greater  effect  than  by  the  course 
suggested  ? 

In  conclusion,  the  following  extract  from  The  Times  of 
December  9th,  1911,  giving  portions  of  a  speech  made  by  Lord 
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Robert  Cecil  at  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  to  Sir  George 
Livesey,  may  be  given  : — 

“  He  was  convinced  that  the  CJo-partnership  system  held  the  secret  of 
the  solution  of  our  indusj^ial  problems,  if  any  solution  was  to  be  found. 
Co-partnership  was  noV merely  profit-sharing;  it  also  represented  a  sharing 
of  the  capital  and  a  sharing  of  the  responsibilities.  It  was  by  the  adoption 
of  that  principle  in  the  industrial  life  of  this  country  that  we  might  seek 
and  hope  to  secure  a  peaceful  issue  of  the  present  threatening  condition 
of  affairs.  He  was  not  an  alarmist,  and  he  did  not  say  that  we  w'ere  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolution.  He  did  say,  however,  that  the  present  industrial 
organisation  of  the  country  had  either  broken  down  or  was  on  the  verge 
of  breaking  down,  and  unless  we  could  find  some  solution  of  a  peaceful 
character,  the  near  future  of  this  country  did  not  appear  to  him  tcT  be 
otherwise  than  ominous.” 

The  writer  agrees  with  the  burden  of  this  warning.  The 
industrial  world  to-day  is  in  a  grave  condition  of  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest.  The  worst  features  of  this  unrest — the  lawlessness, 
intimidation,  and  ripting  which  have  accompanied  recent 
strikes — if  they  recur  must  be  repressed  with  a  stern  hand.  A 
policy  of  repression  alone,  however,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  or  safe  way  of  dealing  with  the  present  position  in  the 
world  of  labour.  If  we  are  to  be  spared  a  violent  and  reyolu- 
tionary  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  it  can  only 
be  by  granting  them  a  larger  share  in  the  profits  of  industry, 
and  a  greater  stake  than  they  now  possess  in  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  France  in  recent  years  has  been 
through  more  stormy  periods  of  political  and  industrial  unrest 
than  we  ourselves,  and  has  benefited  by  the  steadying  influence 
of  a  peasantry  that  owned  the  land  it  cultivated.  A  land  policy 
is  now  promised  by  the  responsible  leaders  of  each  political  party, 
and  is  to  form  one  of  the  main  planks  of  each  party’s  programme 
at  the  next  general  election.  But  this  alone  wdll  not  suffice.  The 
transport  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom 
engage  the  activities  of  three-fourths  of  the  population,  and  it  is 
by  giving  this  large  section  of  our  countrymen  a  similar  stake  in 
the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged,  that  we  may  hope  to 
attain  that  harmonious  co-operation  of  capital  and  labour  which 
all  desire  to  see. 

“Co-partnership”  appears,  at  the  moment,  to  be  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  means  for  bringing  about  this  change  in  the 
organisation  of  our  industries,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  worthy 
of  the  careful  study  and  attention  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

John  B.  C.  Kershaw. 
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Not  long  ago  a  strange  romance  of  history,  apparently  little 
known  to  the  present  generation  in  England,  came  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  writer  during  a  visit  to  Acqui  in  Italy,  and  because 
it  is  so  interesting,  and  so  important,  it  seems  worth  recording 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  yet  heard  of  it,  and  for 
those  lovers  of  history  who  may  be  encouraged  to  solve  the 
problem  or  clear  up  the  mystery. 

The  historic  personage  round  whom  the  romance  is  woven  is 
none  other  than  that  unhappy  King  of  England,  Edward  II., 
whose  ill-starred  reign  of  twenty  years — which  appears  all  the 
more  disastrous  coming  as  it  did  between  the  successful  ones 
of  his  two  mighty  namesakes  ;  Edward  I.,  nicknamed  “Long¬ 
shanks,”  his  father;  and  Edward  III.,  his  brilliant  son — was 
..ought  to  a  tragic  end  when,  deposed  and  a  prisoner,  he  was 
murdered  on  the  ‘21st  September,  1327,  by  two  inhuman  wretches, 
Sir  John  Maltravers  and  Thomas  Gourney  (or  Gurney),  officers  of 
the  household  of  Lord  Berkeley,  into  whose  custody  the  King 
passed  when  he  was  taken  from  Kenilworth,  and  brought  to 
Berkeley  Castle. 

So,  at  least,  with  certain  variations,  historians  relate,^  adding 
that  at  the  time  of  the  crime  Lord  Berkeley,  who  was  responsible 
for  his  Eoyal  charge,  lay  ill  in  bed,  a  circumstance  of  which  free 
advantage  was  taken  by  the  assassins. 

These  are  the  hitherto  undisputed  historical  facts,  which  are 
not  only  called  into  question,  but  set  aside  and  discredited  in 
the  strange  and  arresting  story  which  is  set  forth  on  two  marble 
tablets  in  the  hall  of  the  Casile  of  Melazzo,  near  Acqui,  and 
apparently  confirmed  in  a  document  which  the  French  historian, 
Alexandre  Germain,  a  member  of  LTnstitut  de  France,  dis¬ 
covered  some  thirty-six  years  ago  in  a  chartulary  amongst  the 
Episcopal  Archives  at  Maguelone  (which  were  compiled  in  1368), 
and  forthwith  communicated  to  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  in 
Paris,  and  published  in  the  form  of  a  brochure  in  1878.^ 

The  Castle  of  Melazzo  crowns  a  hill-village  of  that  name  within 
a  short  distance  of  Acqui;  it  is  a  picturesque  old  stronghold,  with 

(1)  Hume’s  HiHnry  of  England. 

(2)  Lettre  de  Manuel  de  Fiesque,  concernant  les  dernieres  annees  du  Roi 
d’Angleterre,  Edouard  II.,  publiee  pour  la  premiere  fois  d’apr^s  le  texte  du 
Cartulaire  de  Maguelone,  par  A.  Germain.  Montpellier  :  J.  Martel  aine,  1878. 
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a  sturdy  tower  set  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  fine  facade,  whilst 
sheer  castellated  flanks  drop  into  space  on  the  side  looking  over 
the  valley.  Its  seared  and  rather  ruinous  walls  are  well  set  on 
the  hill,  and  the  windows  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  In  the  entrance  hall  of  this  ancient  keep, 
which  must  have  been  rebuilt  or  restored  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  tw'o  marble  tablets  face  each  other  on  either  wall.  The 
first  (translated)  runs  as  follow's  :  — 

Edward  II.  Plantagenet,  King  of  England, 
deposed  from  his  Throne  by  act  of  Parliament  in  MCCCXXVII 
and  imprisoned  in  Berkeley  Castle 
fled  providentially  from  the  knives  of  the  assassins 
Sir  Thomas  de  Gornay  and  Simon  de  Ebersford, 
hired  by  his  inhuman  wife. 

Queen  Isabel  op  France, 
was  afterwards  hospitably  received  in  Avignon 
by  Pope  John  XXII 
and,  after  many  adventurous  wanderings, 
reiuained  concealed  for  2  years  and  a  half  in  this  Castle  of  Melazzo 
which  then  belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  Milan, 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
MCCCXXX - MCCCXXXIII. 

The  second  explains  ;  — 

The  document  that  corrects  the  historical  error  which 
makes  Edward  II.  the  victim  of  his  assassins,  was  written  by 
Manuel  Fieschi,  Pontifical  Notary  at  Avignon,  a  contemporary 
of  Edward  III.,  son  and  successor  of  Edward  II., 
and  was  discovered  by  the  French  historian  Germain 
in  a  Chartulary  of  the  Bishop  of  Maguelone  compiled  in  MCCCLXXIII 
Deposited  in  the  Departemental  Archives 
of  Hdrault  in  the  year  MDCCCLXXIX. 

The  document  quoted  above  as  correcting  the  “historical  error 
that  makes  King  Edward  II.  the  victim  of  assassins,”  which  was 
discovered  by  the  French  historian,  is  the  copy  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  interesting  letter,  written  by  one  Manuele  del  Fiesco 
(or  Fieschi),  Papal  notary  at  Avignon  in  1337,  to  King  Edward 
III.,  son  and  successor  of  the  deposed  King,  w'ho  had  set  up  a 
beautiful  monument  over  what  were  supposed  to  be  his  father’s 
remains  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  unfolds  a  wonderful  and 
romantic  story  about  Edward  II. ’s  last  years,  which,  translated 
from  the  original  Latin reads  as  follows  ;  — 

(1)  “In  nomine  Domini.  Amen.  Ea  que  audivi  ex  confessioiie  patiis  vestri, 
manu  propria  scripsi,  et  propterea  ad  Vestri  Dominationem  intimari  curavi. 
Prime  dicit,  quod  sentiens  Angliam  in  subversionem  contra  ipsurn,  propterea 
mouitum  matris  vestrre,  recessit  a  familia  sua  in  castro  Comitis  Marescali  supra 
mare,  quod  vocatur  Gesosta.  Postea,  timore  ductus,  ascendit  barcham  unam 
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“  In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  I  have  written  here  with  my  own  hand 
what  I  heard  in  confession  from  your  father,  and  have  taken  care  to  make 
it  known  to  your  Lordship.  First  of  all,  your  father  said  that  findini^ 
England  raised  against  him  at  the  instigation  of  your  mother,  he  fled 
from  his  family  and  repaired  to  the  Castle  on  the  sea  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Marshal,  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  called  Chepstow;  later,  becoming 
alarmed,  he  embarked  with  Hugh  le  Despencer,  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  some  others,  and  landed  at  Glamorgan,  where  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
by  Henry  of  Lancaster,  together  with  the  said  Hugh  and  Master  Robert 
de  Baldock.  He  was  then  shut  up  in  the  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  his 
followers  were  bestowed  in  other  places;  thus  by  the  petition  of  the 
majority  he  lost  his  crown,  which,  subsequently,  passed  to  you,  when  you 


cum  dominis  Ugone  Dispensario  et  comiti  Arundele  et  aliquibus  aliis,  et  aplicuit 
in  Glomorgam  supra  mare,  et  ibi  fuit  captus,  una  cum  domino  dicto  Ugone  et 
magistro  Roberto  de  Baldoli,  et  fuerunt  capti  per  dominum  Henricum  de  Longo 
Castello,  et  duxerunt  ipsum  in  castro  Chilongurda,  et  alii  fuerunt  alibi  ad  loca 
diversa ;  et  ibi  perdidit  coronam,  ad  requisitionem  multorum.  Postea  subse- 
quenter  fuistis  coronatus  in  proximiori  festo  Sanctoe  Marine  de  la  Candelor. 
Ultimum  miserunt  eum  ad  castrum  de  Berchelee.  Postea  famulus  qui  custodiebat 
ipsum,  post  aliqua  tempora,  dixit  patri  vestro  :  Domine,  dominus  Thomas  de 
Gornay  et  dominus  Symon  d’Esberfort  milites  venerunt  causa  interficiendi  vos. 
Si  placet,  dabo  vobis  raubus  meas,  ut  melius  evadere  possitis.  Tunc  conductns 
raubis,  hora  quasi  noctis,  exivit  carcerem ;  et  dtim  pervenisset  usqm.  ad  ultimum 
ostium  sine  resistentia,  quia  non  cognoscebatur,  inveiiit  ostiarium  dormientem, 
quern  subito  interfecit;  et  receptis  clavibus  ostii,  aperuit  ostium,  et  exivit,  et 
custos  suus  qui  eum  custodiebat.  Videntes  dicti  milites,  qui  venerant  ad  inter- 
ficiendum  ipsum,  quod  sic  recesserat,  dubitantes  indignationem  reginaj,  immo 
periculum  personarum,  deliberarunt  istum  predictum  porterium,  extracto  sibi 
corde,  ponere  in  una  cassia,  et  cor  et  corpus  predicti  porterii,  ut  corpus  patris 
vestri,  maliciosse  reginse  presentarunt,  et  ut  corpus  regis  dictus  porterius  in 
Glocestari  fuit  sepultus.  Et  postquam  exivit  carceres  castri  antedicti,  fuit 
receptatus  in  castro  de  Corf  cum  socio  suo,  qui  custodiebat  ipsum  in  carceribus, 
per  dominum  Thomam,  castellanum  dicti  castri,  ignorante  domino,  Domino 
lohanne  Maltraverse,  domino  dicti  Thome,  in  quo  castro  secrete  fuit  per  annum 
cum  dimidio.  Postea,  audito  quod  comes  Cancii,  quia  dixerat  eum  vivere,  fuerat 
decapitatus,  ascendit  unam  navim  cum  dicto  custode  suo,  et  de  voluntate  et 
consilio  dicti  Thomae,  qui  ipsum  receptaverat,  et  transivit  in  Yrlandam,  ubi 
fuit  per  VIIII  menses.  Postea  dubitans  ne  ibi  cognosceretur,  recepto  habitu 
unius  heremitm,  redivit  in  Angliam,  et  aplicuit  ad  portum  de  Sandvic,  et  in 
eodem  habitu  transivit  mare  apud  Sclusan.  Postea  direxit  gressus  suos  in 
Normandiam,  et  de  Normandia,  ut  in  pluribus,  transeundo  per  Linguam  Occi- 
tanam,  venit  Aviniouem,  ubi,  dato  uno  floreno  uni  servienti  papae,  misit  per 
dictum  servieiitem  unam  cedulam  papas  lohanni,  qui  papa  eum  ad  se  vocari 
fecit,  et  ipsum  secrete  tenuit  honorifice  ultra  XV  dies.  Finaliter,  post  tractatus 
diversos,  consideratis  omnibus,  recepta  licentia,  ivit  Parisios,  et  de  Parisiis  in 
Braybantiam,  de  Braybantia  in  Coloniam,  ut  videret  III  reges,  causa  devotionis, 
et  recedendo  de  Colonia  per  Alemaniam  transivit,  sive  peresit  Mediolanum  in 
Lombardiam,  et  de  Mediolano  intravit  quoddam  hereniitorium  castri  Milasci,  in 
quo  heremitorio  stetit  per  duos  annos  cum  dimidio;  et  quia  dicto  castro  guerra 
supervenit,  mutavit  se  in  castro  Cecime,  in  alio  heremitorio  diocesis  Papiensis, 
in  Lombardiam,  et  fuit  in  isto  ultimo  heremitorio  per  duos  annos,  vel  circa, 
semper  inclusus,  agendo  penitentiam,  et  Deum  pro  nobis  et  aliis  peccatoribus 
orando.  In  quorum  testimonum,  sigillum,  contemplatione  Vestrm  Dominationis, 
duxi  apponendum. 

“Vester  Manuel  de  Flisco,  Domini  Pap*  notarius,  devotus  servitor  vester.” 
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were  cro^vned  on  the  Feast  of  Candlemas.  Finally  he  was  removed  to 
Berkeley.  There  the  servant  in  whose  custody  ho  was,  after  a  time  said 
to  your  father :  ‘  Sir,  the  officers.  Sir  Thomas  Gournay  and  Sir  Simon 

Ebersford  are  come  to  kill  you.  If  it  please  you,  I  will  give  you  my  clothing 
that  you  may  more  easily  escape.’  So,  at  nightfall,  thus  disguised,  your 
father  came  out  of  his  prison,  and  arrived,  without  hindrance  and  without 
recognition,  at  the  outer  door,  where  he  found  the  porter  asleep,  and, 
killing  him,  took  his  keys,  opened  the  door,  and  went  forth  with  the 
custodian. 

“The  officers  who  had  come  to  kill  him,  becoming  aware  of  his  flight 
and  fearing  the  Queen’s  anger,  and  for  their  own  lives,  took  counsel 
together,  and  placed  the  dead  body  of  the  porter  in  a  coffin,  and  after 
extracting  the  heart,  presented  it  cunningly,  together  with  the  corpse, 
to  the  Queen  as  if  it  had  been  your  father’s  body.  Thus  the  porter  was 
buried  instead  of  the  King  at  Gloucester.  When  he  left  the  prison,  your 
father  and  his  companion  were  received  at  Corfu  Castle  by  the  Governor, 
Sir  Thomas,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  superior.  Sir  John  Maltravers, 
where  he  remained  concealed  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Hearing,  at  length,  that 
the  Earl  of  Kent  had_been  beheaded  for  having  asserted  that  King  Edward 
II.  was  still  alive,  your  father  and  his  companion,  by  the  desire  and  advice 
of  the  afore-named  Thomas,  embarked  on  a  ship  and  sailed  for  Ireland, 
where  he  remained  for  nine  months.  But  fearing  recognition  there,  he 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  hermit  and  returned  to  England,  landed  at  Sandwich, 
and  still  disguised,  went  by  sea  to  Sluys.  Thence  he  went  to  Normandy, 
and  from  there  through  Languedoc  to  Avignon  where,  after  giving  a  florin 
to  one  of  the  Pope's  servants,  he  managed  to  send  a  note  to  John  XXII., 
who  summoned  him  into  his  presence,  and  entertained  him  secretly  and 
honourably  for  over  fifteen  days.  P'inally,  after  considering  many  projects, 
he  took  his  leave  and  went  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Brabant,  and  on  to 
Cologne  to  do  homage  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Three  Kings;  then  from  Cologne, 
through  Germany,  he  passed  on  to  Milan  in  Lombardy,  and  from  Milan  ho 
went  into  retreat  in  a  certain  hermitage  in  the  Castle  of  Melazzo  (near 
Acqui),  where  ha  remained  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Then,  as  war  broke 
out  and  reached  that  Castle,  he  removed  to  the  Castle  of  Cdcima,  another 
hermitage  in  the  diocese  of  Pavia  in  Lombardy,  where  he  remained  for 
another  two  years  in  strict  seclusion,  living  a  life  of  penitence,  and  praying 
to  God  for  us  and  other  sinners. 

"In  testimony  of  the  truth  of  all  I  have  narrated  here  to  your  Lordship, 
these  presents  are  stamped  with  my  seal. 

“  Your  faithful  servant, 

“Manuele  Fieschi,  Papal  Notary.’’ 

(Cartul.  de  Mag.  Ilcg,  A.  fol.  862°.) 

The  writer,  who  visited  the  Castle  of  Melazzo  a  short  time  ago, 
read  these  amazing  tablets,  and  was  naturally  interested  and 
anxious  to  find  out  more  about  the  facts  set  forth,  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  quoted  which  should  confirm  the  story,  and  to  this  end 
procured  (with  ditficulty)  the  brochure  published  in  1878  by  A. 
Germain,  which  seemed,  strangely  enough,  to  have  aroused  but 
little  interest  in  England,  where  comment  on  the  subject  seems 
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to  have  been  limited  to  a  correspondence  in  Notes  and  Queries 
and  an  article  in  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

The  correspondence  was  between  J.  Theodore  Bent  and  James 
Herbert  Cook ;  the  former  wrote  an  enlightening  and  scholarly 
article  pointing  out  many  of  the  strong  and  convincing  points  in 
favour  of  Fieschi’s  statement,  all  of  which  in  a  later  number 
James  Herbert  Cook  tried,  rather  ineffectually,  to  disprove.  Mr. 
Bent’s  short  article  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  which  followed 
in  1880,  was  also  on  the  same  subject,  and  in  both  his  papers  he 
prepared  his  case  with  discretion  and  care,  and  laid  his  evidence 
fairly  before  his  readers.  The  wonder  is  that  such  a  story,  so 
replete  with  historical  romance,  should  have  failed  to  arrest  the 
public  attention  or  awaken  the  interest  of  the  literary  world. 
It  is  now  thirty-six  years  since  the  important  document  was 
discovered  which  in  England  created  so  little  interest  and 
question  that  the  subject  was  dropped  almost  immediately  after 
the  two  or  three  notices,  before  quoted,  appeared  in  the  Press, 
and  has  apparently  never  been  revived.  Yet  it  should  have 
inspired  some  historian,  accustomed  to  research,  to  sift  the  matter 
more  thoroughly,  to  hunt  through  old  State  Papers  to  see  if 
there  is  any  trace  or  sign  of  the  letter  ever  having  reached  King 
Edward  HI.,  or  to  look  through  some  of  the  Papal  Archives  to 
discover  whether  Pope  John  XXII.  kept  any  document  relating 
to  these  circumstances,  of  which  he  was  evidently  well-informed. 

But  though  only  a  faint  and  passing  interest  was  shown  in 
England,  the  story  and  its  possibilities  appealed  very  forcibly  to 
Count  Nigra,  a  well-known  man  of  letters  and  a  distinguished 
diplomatist,  who  was  for  some  time  Ambassador  in  Paris  and 
Vienna,  for  he  revived  the  subject  in  an  able  article  in  the  Nuoca 
Antologia,^  after  having  paid  a  visit  to  Acqui,  when,  like  the 
writer,  he  chanced  to  drive  over  to  see  the  Castle  of  Melnzzo. 
He  began  his  paper  with  a  short  resume  of  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  II.,  and  ended  it  expressing  the  hope  that 
others  might  see  their  way  to  clear  up  the  mystery  which  he  had 
only  sought  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  literary  world , — a  desire , 
by  the  way,  which  the  present  writer  humbly  echoes.  Count 
Nigra  then  went  on  to  chronicle  the  facts  set  forth  on  the  tablets 
and  in  the  document  Gfermain  discovered,  adding  some  inter¬ 
esting  comments  and  information  for  and  against  the  strange 
story.  He  tells  also  how  he  wrote  to  Antonio  Gallenga,  a  friend 
of  the  historian  Froude,  asking  him  to  endeavour  to  reawaken 
the  attention  of  the  British  public  to  a  matter  at  once  so 
important  and  so  mystifying.  He  asked  him  to  obtain  Froude’s 

(1)  “Uno  Degli  Edoardi  in  Italia.”  Nuova  Antologia,  Aprile,  1901. 
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opinion  about  it,  but  the  latter’s  reply  was  an  unsatisfactory  one, 
for  the  English  historian  said  that,  relying  on  the  testimony  of 
the  old  chroniclers,  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  Edward  II.  was 
assassinated  in  Berkeley  Castle,  and  that  the  pilgrim  who  went 
to  Avignon  and  Melazzo,  if  he  existed  at  all,  must  have  been  an 
impostor !  Fronde’s  verdict,  though  no  doubt  a  valuable  one,  did 
not,  in  Nigra ’s  opinion,  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  document 
Germain  discovered,  which,  though  only  a  copy  of  the  original 
letter  sent  to  King  Edward  III.,  is  not  easily  to  be  set  aside. 

Why  should  the  mysterious  visitor  to  Melazzo  have  been  an 
impostor?  What  was  such  an  one  to  gain  by  masquerading  as  a 
dethroned  king  when  he  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  in  the  absolute 
seclusion  of  that  Castle,  engaged  entirely  with  penance  and 
prayer?  It  is  difficult,  also,  to  believe  that  the  manuscript  letter 
is  a  forgery  ;  forged  by  whom  ?  And  for  what  specific  purpose  ? 

It  was  found  in  the  Archives  belonging  to  the  old  Bishopric 
of  Maguelone,  at  Montpellier,  in  the  Department  of  Herault, 
amongst  a  number  of  old  feudal  documents,  and  “in  paper,  style, 
and  composition  has  ew'rything  to  bear  out  its  authenticity  as 
to  time  and  facts,”  ^  besides  which,  the  spelling  of  the  names  in 
the  original  is  as  an  Italian  would  phonetically  write  them ;  then 
Manuele  Fieschi  was  an  historical  personage,  and  absolutely 
worthy  of  credence.  It  is  known  that  he  lived  at  Avignon,  in 
1337,  as  Papal  Notary,  and  his  connection  with  England  and  the 
Church  is  proved  by  his  having  held  a  Canonical  Benefice  in  the 
Diocese  of  York ;  besides  which ,  he  had  another  in  the  Diocese 
of  Arras,  and  became  Bishop  of  Vercelli  in  1343,  in  which  See 
he  died  in  1348.  The  close  connection  of  the  Fieschi  family  and 
of  the  Genoese  with  England  and  her  ruler  is  further  shown 
when,  upon  Hugh  Le  Despencer  seizing  a  Genoese  ship,  the 
Ambassador  chosen  by  the  Eepublic  to  represent  her  claims,  effect 
an  amicable  understanding,  and  arrange  an  indemnity,  was  one 
Niccolino  Fieschi,  of  the  same  family  as  Manuele  Fieschi. 
Niccolino  Fieschi  was  received  with  every  mark  of  favour  by 
Edward  III.,  who  wrote  a  friendly,  and  even  apologetic,  letter  to 
the  Genoese  Eepublic,  and  a  proper  claim  wms  made  out  and 
duly  paid  as  an  indemnity,  and  Fieschi  was  afterwards  nominated 
special  procurator  and  Ambassador  at  the  English  Court,  on 
October  16th,  in  1336.“ 

Then  Tmca  Fieschi,  who  w'as  sent  by  Pope  John  XXII.  as 
Ambassador  to  England,  afterwards  received  a  Cardinal’s  hat, 
and  when  he  died  (at  Avignon,  in  1336)  he  named  “Manuele 
Fieschi,  Canon  of  York,  and  Notary  of  the  Tiord  Pope,”  as  one 

(1)  "Where  Did  Edward  the  Second  Dio?  ”  By  J.  Theodore  Bent,  Macmillan’s 
Magazine,  March,  1880.  (2)  Ibid. 
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of  the  executors  of  his  will.  King  Edward  II.  corresponded  with 
Cardinal  Luca  Fieschi  (according  to  Kymer),  and  a  brother  of 
his,  one  Carlo  Fieschi,  was  appointed  to  a  post  at  the  English 
Court  by  King  Edward  II.  himself ;  facts  which  make  it  easy  to 
assume  that  King  Edward  was  on  terms  of  friendly  confidence 
with  the  Fieschi  family,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when  he  fled 
this  country,  after  having  been  received  by  the  Pope,  he  should 
have  sought  shelter  and  sanctuary  in  Liguria,  where  the  Fieschi 
lamily  had  large  possessions.  The  many  discrepancies  in  the 
story  of  the  King’s  death,  as  told  by  the  old  historians,  serve  to 
throw  serious  doubt  upon  the  chronicles,  for  instance,  the  different 
names  and  status  given  to  the  two  assassins,  who  are  described 
as  Gournay  (or  Gurney)  and  Maltravers,  or  as  Gurney,  and 
William  Ogle,  or  as  Gurney  and  Esberford ;  the  conflicting 
evidence  at  the  State  Trial,  when  Thomas  de  Berkeley  was 
brought  up  to  answer  for  “the  murder  in  his  Castle  of 
King  Edward  II.,”  when  Lord  Berkeley  defended  himself  by 
protesting  that  “he  was  detained  at  Bradley,  without  the 
Castle  aforesaid  by  such  and  so  great,  sickness,  that  he  hath 
no  recollection  of  what  happened.”  Yet  Mr.  Smyth,  who  com¬ 
piled  the  annals  of  the  Berkeley  family,  conclusively  proves  that 
Thomas  Berkeley  was  neither  sick  nor  absent,  nor  had  he  lost 
his  memory,  but  that  he  despatched  Gurney  (the  Kegicide)  with 
news  of  the  King’s  death  to  the  Queen  and  her  lover  Mortimer, 
and  afterwards  concealed  Gurney  “with  wonderful  secrecy”  until 
such  time  as  “he  furnished  him  with  money  and  other  requisites 
for  flight.”  All  these  “varied  tales”  w’eaken  the  tradition  in 
which  we  have  so  long  believed,  and  incline  one  not  only  to 
question  its  truth,  but  to  believe  what  sounds  a  much  more 
credible  solution  of  the  mystery.  For  why  should  Lord  Berkeley 
have  pretended  sickness?  Why  should  he  not  have  denounced 
the  assassins  and  vindicated  his  innocence,  if  innocent  he  was  of 
connivance  in  the  King’s  murder? 

The  truth  of  several  of  the  circumstances  vouched  for  in  the 
letter  is  easily  proved;  for  instance,  that  Edmund,  Earl  of  Kent, 
King  Edward’s  half-brother,  having  been  secretly  informed  of  the 
fact  that  the  King  was  still  alive ,  unwisely  spread  news  abroad  to 
this  effect,  and,  with  several  others,  plotted  to  reinstate  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  At 
his  trial  he  confessed  his  firm  belief  in  his  brother’s  existence, 
and  in  Lingard’s  History  of  London  (1837)  one  reads  that  “Sir 
John  Maltravers,  Deverel  ((Governor  of  Corfe  Castle),  and  Borges 
de  Bazonne,  not  only  encouraged  him  in  the  notion  that  the  late 
monarch  was  still  alive,  but  even  procured  from  him  letters  which 
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they  undertook  to  deliver  to  the  royal  captive.”  And  after  the 
execution  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  King  Edward  III.  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Pope,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Thomas  Eymer,  in  which,  to 
exculpate  his  act,  he  declares  that  his  uncle  had  endeavoured  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  his  reign  by  declaring  that  his  brother.  King 
Edward  II.,  who  had  been  dead  three  years,  and  “at  whose 
obsequies  the  said  Earl  had  been  present,”  was  still  alive. 

Then  there  is  much  to  comment  on  in  the  funeral  ceremony  of 
Edward  II.  It  was  said  that  the  King  died  a  natural  death,  and 
his  body  was  laid  out  and  exposed  to  view,  and  the  gates  of 
Berkeley  Castle  were  thrown  open  for  all  who  pleased  to  enter 
and  see  it.  But  the  King  had  been  a  close  prisoner  for  some 
time  and  had  never  been  seen,  so  who  was  there  in  that  part  of 
the  country  to  recognise  his  identity?  Especially  if  it  is  true  that 
“they  cut  olf  his  hair  and  beard  to  disguise  him,”  as  Sir  Thomas 
de  la  More  chronicles  in  an  account  which  seems  to  have  been 
copied  by  later  historians.  Elsewhere,  how’ever,  it  was  written 
by  Eudder,  the  Gloucester  historian,  that  “the  body  was  viewed 
by  several  persons  who  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  though 
it  was  done  by  them  privately  and  superficially ;  it  was  solemnly 
received  by  the  town  and  the  Monastery,  and  w^as  decently,  but 
privately  and  without  any  funeral  pomp,  buried  by  the  Abbey 
to  which  he  (King  Edward)  had  been  a  just  benefactor.”  How 
came  it,  however,  that  three  months  passed  before  the  burial  took 
place,  and  why  had  the  monks  of  the  neighbouring  monasteries 
of  St.  Augustine  of  Briolot,  St.  Mary  of  Kingswood,  and  St. 
Adelina  of  Malmesbury,  refused  to  give  the  body  sepulture? 
What  grave  reasons  caused  them  to  deny  themselves  the  benefits 
of  receiving  so  rich  a  prize?  Might  it  not  have  been  because 
they  knew  the  facts  and  did  not  believe  it  to  be  the  body  of  the 
King?  Gloucester  was  the  gainer,  for,  after  the  Abbot  Thokay 
accepted  the  burial,  the  Monastery  was  enriched  with  many 
valuable  donations  and  benefices,  pilgrimages  visited  it,  and  the 
Cathedral  rapidly  grew  in  splendour.^ 

The  unhappy  King,  victim  or  fugitive,  whichever  he  may  have 
been,  was  an  innocent  and  inoffensive  man;  it  was  more  his 
misfortune  than  his  fault  that  he  was  born  without  the  capabilities 
or  characteristics  required  for  governing  a  fierce  and  turbulent 
people.  At  his  trial  he  was  accused  of  incapacity  for  government, 
of  wasting  his  time  in  idle  amusements,  of  neglecting  public 
business,  of  being  swayed  by  evil  councillors,  and  of  having  lost, 
by  his  misconduct,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  part  of  Guienne, 
&c.  The  charge  was  drawn  up  by  his  brilliant  enemies,  who 
could  find  no  more  serious  pleas  to  urge  against  him  than  his 

(1)  “Where  Did  Edward  II.  Die?”  Notts  and  Queries,  November  6th,  1880. 
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narrow  genius  or  his  misfortunes,  and  their  greatest  malice  found 
no  particular  crime  with  which  to  reproach  this  unfortunate 
prince,^  w^hose  wife  had  first  deserted  him,  then  invaded  his 
country,  stirring  up  the  nation  to  rebellion,  and  then  dethroned 
him  by  forcing  him  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  little  son.  Indeed, 
it  seems  easy  to  believe  that,  after  languishing  in  dungeons  where 
he  suffered  the  greatest  indignities  and  humiliations,  the  heart- 
stricken  King  caught  eagerly  at  a  chance  of  escape,  and,  after 
wandering  in  his  own  country  in  hourly  danger  of  recognition  and 
recapture,  crossed  the  seas  into  a  foreign  land,  w'here  he  might 
find  that  solace  and  rest  for  which  he  longed,  and  “do  penance 
for  his  sins  and  those  of  the  world.”  Poor  hapless  King  !  If  he 
really  lived  in  that  fine  old  Castle  of  Melazzo  amongst  the  Ligurian 
hills,  he  must  at  least  have  found  peace ! 

Ethel  Harter. 


(1)  Hume’s  History  of  England. 


“LE  CANZONI  DELLA  GESTA  D’OLTEEMARE. 


This  recent  volume  of  the  lyrical  poems  of  Gabriele  d’Annunzio, 
making  the  fourth  part  of  the  “Laudi  del  Cielo,  del  Mare,  della 
Terra  e  degli  Eroi,”  is  named  “Merope,”  from  Merope,  the 
seventh  of  the  Pleiades,  the  least  conspicuous  among  her  seven 
astral  sisters,  ever  melancholy,  as  if  half-ashamed  of  having  given 
herself  to  a  mortal.  And  so  the  whole  book — which  celebrates 
the  latest  “ risorgimento  ”  of  Italian  patriotism,  miraculously 
brought  to  life  again  by  the  war  which  Italy’s  army  and  navy 
is  waging  in  the  Libyan  desert  and  sea  for  the  conquest  of  the 
“quarta  sponda,”  the  fourth  Mediterranean  shore — is  veiled  with 
the  same  melancholy.  The  hedonistic  poet,  who,  in  nearly  all 
his  precedent  work,  from  the  “Canto  Novo”  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  “Laudi,”  and  to  “Forse  che  si,  forse  che  no,”  has  ever 
glorified  a  richer  and  intenser  life,  and  has  always  fervently 
desired  that  happier  and  less  humiliating  days  might  come  for 
Italy,  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  had  been  the  humblest  hand¬ 
maiden  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  shelter  for  every  disintegrating 
Socialistic  Utopia  and  for  every  most  degrading  humanitarian 
Radicalism — now  feels  his  mind  pervaded  by  a  calm  and  consoling 
sadness.  Italy,  after  her  long  and  silent  vigil  of  cowardice,  or, 
rather,  of  prudent  submission,  is  about  to  regain  the  place  in  the 
world  w'hich  Fate  once  destined  for  her ;  the  poet’s  ardent  wish 
is  about  to  be  fulfilled ;  the  Italians  have  at  last  regained  that 
faith  in  themselves  which  they  seemed  for  so  long  to  have  lost ; 
the  nation  which,  though  young,  is  already  so  industrious,  and 
rich,  and  powerful,  is  on  the  point  of  attaining  that  compact 
unity  of  purpose  and  civil  progress  which  until  recently  had  been 
rather  political  and  geographical  than  moral  and  national.  And 
yet  d’Annunzio,  the  most  representative  poet  of  modern  Italy, 
in  the  full  maturity  of  his  life  and  art ,  feels  the  need  of  mingling 
with  the  songs  of  battle  and  victory,  his  own  instinctive  and 
intimate  melancholy,  the  outcome  possibly  of  his  own  voluntary 
exile,  or  the  regret  at  belonging  to  an  older  and  less  heroic 
generation,  or  perhaps  the  outcome  of  the  tragic  antithesis 
existing  between  his  heroic  words  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  his 
countrymen  in  Libya,  and  of  the  fervid  augury  for  an  Italy  still 
more  powerful  and  more  beautiful ;  that  same  melancholy  with 
which  his  finest  prose  and  verse  have  ever  been  tinged  :  and 
more  especially  those  few  prose  works  and  poems  which,  from 
out  his  other  exuberant  and  abundant  writings,  will  remain  in 
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Italian  literature  among  the  rarest  and  most  exquisite  works  of 
style  which  have  been  created  in  any  time  by  an  Italian  poet. 

D’Annunzio’s  new  “Canzoni,”  however,  are  also  pervaded  by 
a  deep  human  sympathy,  and  are  written  in  broad  and  harmonious 
verse,  with  a  vividness  and  magnificence  of  imagery  which  ranks 
them  among  the  most  eloquent  and  inspired  pages  of  his  poetical 
works,  worthy  to  be  placed  and  compared  with  the  finest  and 
most  melodious  lyrics  of  Francesco  Petrarca  and  of  Ugo  Foscolo. 

The  metrical  form  of  these  “  Canzoni  ”  is  very  different  to  that 
of  the  traditional  Italian  “Canzone”  (“a  stanze  ”)  w^hich,  created 
by  the  three  Guidos  and  by  Dante,  was  afterwards  rendered 
more  robust  and  incisive  by  the  poet  of  Laura,  and  later  on,  in 
the  “Canzoni”  (“a  selva”)  of  Giacomo  Leopardi,  became  still 
more  free  and  agile.  The  metre  chosen  by  d’Annunzio  for  his 
new  poems  is  the  broad  and  clearly-cut  Dantesque  triplet,  the 
metre  which,  in  its  almost  mathematical  precision,  as  also  in  its 
well-defined  harmony  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  corresponds  most 
closely  to  the  Italian  nature.  After  Dante,  very  few  poets  have 
succeeded  in  using  this  form  perfectly  :  Vincenzo  Monti,  perhaps, 
better  than  any  other ;  but  the  rhymed  triplets  of  his  poems,  and 
especially  of  the  “Basvilliana,”  abound  in  images  and  even 
phrases  derived  directly  from  Dante — that  is  to  say,  phrases  and 
images  neither  corresponding  to  the  age  nor  to  the  language  of 
Monti’s  time. 

Gabriele  d’Annunzio,  on  the  contrary,  while  giving  to  his 
triplets  the  same  solidity  and  conciseness  of  the  Dantesque  metre, 
has  contributed  as  well  all  his  unique  linguistic  cunning ;  so  that 
the  idiom  in  which  they  are  conceived  is  the  purest  and  richest 
contemporary  Italian,  and  the  spirit  of  them  corresponds  entirely 
to  modern  Italian  thought. 

The  matter  contained  in  these  ten  “Canzoni”  is  sometimes 
epic,  sometimes  lyric  :  epic,  w^hen  the  heroic  exploits  of  ancient 
and  modern  Italians  are  told — the  long  victorious  wars  waged 
bv  Christianity,  and  particularly  those  fought  by  the  maritime 
Italian  towms  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  Venice,  and  Amalfi,  against  the 
common  enemy,  the  Turk — and  the  present  Italian  war  on 
African  shores  against  the  same  inveterate  foe ;  lyric,  when  the 
poet  wishes  to  exalt  the  heroic  act,  comparing  the  old  with  the 
new,  and  inciting  his  compatriots  to  an  ever  higher  aim.  Among 
the  ancient  heroes  here  extolled  are  Guglielmo  Embriaco, 
Genoese  merchant  and  sailor,  who,  together  with  Godfrey  de 
Bullion — the  crusader  protagonist  of  Torquato  Tasso’s  poem — 
and  bv  means  of  certain  scaling  ladders  and  towers  of  his  own 
invention,  took  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  force;  Lamba  Doria, 
w’ho,  in  the  battle  of  Curzola,  seized  the  dead  body  of  his  son. 
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and  after  having  embraced  it,  flung  it  from  him  far  into  the 
Adriatic,  exclaiming  :  “Companions,  my  son  is  dead,  but  he  lives 
in  Paradise;  do  not  mourn  so  beautiful  a  fate.  To  the  brave, 
the  spot  where  they  fell  victoriously  is  a  worthy  tomb  ” ;  Biagio 
Assereto,  also  of  Genoa,  the  hero  of  the  naval  battle  of  Ponza ; 
Marco  Sanuto,  the  Venetian  conqueror  of  the  Sporades  and  the 
Cyclades,  who  was  made  Duke  of  the  iEgean  Sea  by  the  Latin 
Emperor  at  Constantinople;  another  Venetian,  Zaccaria  Grioni, 
who  with  only  four  galleys  defeated  in  the  Bosphorus  the  entire 
fleet  of  Mahomet  II.  ;  and  other  Venetian  heroes  :  the  Dandolo’s, 
Sagredo’s,  Tiepolo’s,  Martin  Zaccaria,  Ranieri  Zeno,  Andriolo 
Banca,  Costantino  Paleologo,  Lazaro  Mocenigo,  &c. ;  and  all 
those  Venetian  and  Genoese  heroes  besides,  who  helped  to  re¬ 
conquer  for  Europe  the  Roman  Orient,  who  defended  European 
civilisation  against  Turkish  barbarism,  and  who  actively  repre¬ 
sent,  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  daring  and 
conquering  force  of  the  nation  as  opposed  to  the  artistic,  literary, 
and  philosophical  side,  which  is  perhaps  better  known  to  most 
of  us.  And  together  with  the  heroes  of  old,  the  heroes  of  to-day 
are  glorified,  those  soldiers  and  officers  whose  names,  hitherto 
unknown  and  obscure,  are  already  written  in  the  memory  of  their 
compatriots  and  in  the  history  of  the  new  Italy  ;  greatest  among 
these,  Umberto  Cagni, 

“Eroe  di  due  deserti,  dei  piti  vasti 
geli  e  delle  piti  vaste  sabbie," 

the  friend  and  companion  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  on  his 
well-known  Polar  expedition,  who,  with  only  sixteen  hundred 
sailors,  occupied  and  held  the  town  and  oasis  of  Tripoli  for  nearly 
two  weeks  against  a  force  more  than  ten  times  as  strong.  One 
of  the  finest  of  these  poems  of  d’Annunzio  is  dedicated  and 
devoted  to  Umberto  Cagni.  Another  is  to  Mario  Bianco,  the 
first  youth  to  fall  on  the  shores  of  Giuliana  at  the  taking  of 
Bengasi.  Of  other  heroes — Gustavo  Fara,  general  of  the  bersa- 
glieri ;  Captain  Pietro  Verri,  who,  on  the  26th  of  October,  going 
to  his  death,  exhorted  his  handful  of  sailors  with  a  sentence 
which  wdll  remain  immortal  :  “  Avanti !  Avanti !  Garibaldini 
del  Mare!”;  and  a  long  list  of  humble  soldiers,  living  still,  or 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  who  have  done  their  duty  to  their 
country — all  are  exalted  in  these  poems.  And  the  new  heroes 
gloriously  continue  the  tradition  of  the  old. 

“  Canto  la  forza  antica  e  nova,  figlio 
d’una  came  vivente  e  d'infinita 
progenie.  .  .  .” 

These  “Canzoni,”  which  first  appeared  in  an  Italian  daily 
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paper,  were,  it  is  said,  read  and  re-read,  copied,  commented  and 
recited  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  trenches  and  on  the 
ships,  around  Tripoli,  Homs,  Derna,  Bengasi,  and  Tobruk.  It. 
has  rarely  happened  in  the  history  of  poetry,  whether  civil, 
patriotic,  or  martial,  for  the  poet  to  find  so  immediate  a  response, 
so  ready  an  echo.  At  least,  surely  not  in  Italy ;  neither  Petrarch 
with  his  two  monumental  patriotic  poems,  nor  Leopardi  with  his 
songs  “Air  Italia”  and  “Ad  Angelo  Mai”;  and  not  even 
Carducci,  with  some  of  his  superb  “Odi  Barbare.”  It  is  just 
possible  that  a  similar  effect  may  have  been  obtained  long  ago 
by  the  martial  poems  of  the  mythical  Tirteus,  and,  more  recently, 
by  the  poems  of  Theodore  Korner  in  Germany,  and  by  the  war 
songs  of  Goffredo  Mameli  at  Villa  Corsini  and  beneath  the  walls 
of  Borne.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  patriotic  hymns  of 
these  last-named  poets,  even  if  they  possessed  all  the  sincerity 
and  impetus  belonging  to  the  moment,  yet,  as  with  all  poetry 
written  for  a  particular  occasion,  they  have  in  them  already  the 
germs  of  decay  and  mortality.  These  new  poems  of  d’Annunzio 
are,  on  the  contrary,  destined  to  have  longer  life  than  those 
aforesaid,  because  in  them,  as  links  of  a  single  chain,  the  ancient, 
as  well  as  the  recent,  heroisms  are  glorified,  and  because,  among 
other  merits,  they  fix  the  passage,  and  join  one  era  of  Italian 
history  to  another;  the  decline  of  a  humiliating  policy,  and  the 
reawakening  of  that  profound  energy  which  was  ever  rooted  in 
the  national  conscience. 

“Italia!  Italia!  Non  fu  mai  tuo  maggio 
ne  la  citt^  del  Fiore  e  del  Leone, 
quando  ogni  fiato  era  d’amor  messagio, 

si  bello  come  questa  tua  stagione 
maravigliosa,  in  cui  per  te  si  canta 
con  la  bocca  rotonda  del  cannone.” 

Some  critics  have  unjustly  accused  d’Annunzio  of  having 
accumulated  too  much  historical  matter  in  these  “Canzoni,”  but 
never  before,  perhaps,  has  he  had  as  much  right  and  justification 
in  drawing  directly  from  Italy’s  history ;  even  if  it  happens  to  be 
from  episodes  which  are  unfortunately  too  little  known  by  his 
countrymen. 

If  the  various  merits  of  this  work  are  to  be  discussed,  I  should 
say  that  the  “Canzone  d’Oltremare”  the  first  in  the  volume,  is 
the  most  perfect ;  a  poem  which  conveys  the  idea  of  a  serene  and 
joyous  awakening  to  battle  and  victory,  by  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

“E  il  mar  Mediterraneo,  che  vaglia 
le  stirpi  alia  potenza  ed  alia  gloria, 
in  ogni  flutto  freme  la  battaglia. 


“le  canzoni  della  gesta  d’oltremare.” 
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‘Ch’io  mi  discalzi,’  dice  la  Vittoria, 
simile  a  grande  mietitrice  albana, 
fosca  sotto  la  fronda  imperatoria, 

ch’io  mi  discalzi  presso  la  fiumana 
di  Bumia  bella,  dove  il  suo  meandro 
nutre  I’olivo  a  Pallade  romana.” 

In  this  “Canzone,”  as  in  those  others  entitled  “dei  Trofei” 
and  “della  Diana,”  the  poet  sings  of  the  return  of  Italy  and  of 
her  soldiers  to  the  same  spot  where,  centuries  ago,  Eome  and 
her  legions  have  left  their  indestructible  traces  in  the  temples, 
the  aqueducts,  and  mosaics  which  are  daily  coming  to  light 
under  the  desert  sand.  This  Italian  heroism  is  no  new  pheno¬ 
menon  :  it  is  but  the  return  and  the  continuation  of  the  antique 
valour  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Among  these  ten  “Canzoni”  there  is  one,  however — that 
dedicated  to  the  Dardanelles,  the  passage  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  forbidden  to  the  Italian  fleet  by  the  either  prudent,  jealous, 
or  hypocritical  European  Powers — w'hich  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
pleased  the  Italian  Government  on  account  of  five  triplets 
dedicated,  and  certainly  with  no  excessive  sympathy,  to  Austria. 
The  Italian  Government  has  therefore  confiscated  these  verses, 
presumably  to  please  her  ally,  and,  in  the  volume,  they  are  substi¬ 
tuted  by  dots ;  while  they  have  allowed  other  sarcastic  verses 
addressed  to  the  “Sobrio  Talassocrate  dentato,”  or  English  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  to  the  “Ussero  della  Morte,”  or  German  diplomacy, 
to  pass  uncommented.  The  Italian  Government  has  evidently 
not  considered  the  fact  that,  while  it  has  confiscated  the  verses 
of  an  unofficial  poet,  the  Austrian  Government,  for  once  more 
liberal,  allowed  the  ferocious  insults  aimed  against  Italy  and  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  last  October  to  pass  unnoticed. 

But  this  is  of  little  consequence,  and  this  is  not  the  moment  to 
discuss  either  the  political  sympathies  or  antipathies  of  Gabriele 
d’Annimzio.  But  surely  all  who  care  for  fine  and  noble  poetry 
must  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  splendid  gift  of  his  new 
“Canzoni.”  Rarely  has  a  war  had  a  worthier  minstrel,  and 
rarely  have  a  people  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  so  perfect 
a  harmony  existing  between  its  own  heroic  deeds  and  its  poet. 

Antonio  Cippico. 
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A  STORY. 

By  may  SINCLAIR. 

All  afternoon  since  three  o’clock  he  had  sat  cooling  his  heels  in  the 
hotel  verandah.  And  all  afternoon  he  had  been  a  spectacle  of  interest 
to  the  beautiful  cosmopolitan  creature  who  watched  him  from  her 
seat  under  the  palm-tree  in  the  corresponding  comer. 

She  had  two  men  with  her,  and  when  she  was  not  occupied  with 
one  or  both  of  them  she  turned  her  splendid  eyes,  gaily  or  solemnly, 
on  Oscar  Thesiger.  And  every  time  she  turned  them,  Thesiger  in 
his  comer  darkened  and  flushed  and  bit  his  moustache  and  twirled 
it,  while  his  eyes  answered  hers  as  he  believed  they  meant  him  to 
answer.  Oscar  Thesiger  was  not  a  cosmopolitan  himself  for  nothing. 

And  all  the  time  while  he  looked  at  her  he  was  thinking,  thinking 
very  miserably,  of  little  Vera  Walters. 

She  had  refused  him  yesterday  evening  without  giving  any  reason. 

Her  cruelty  (if  it  wasn’t  cmelty  he’d  like  to  know  what  it  was) 
remained  unexplained,  incomprehensible  to  Oscar  Thesiger. 

For,  if  she  didn’t  mean  to  marry  him,  why  on  earth  had  they 
asked  him  to  go  abroad  with  them  ?  Why  had  they  dragged  him  about 
with  them  for  five  weeks,  up  and  down  the  Riviera?  Why  was  he 
there  now,  cooling  his  heels  in  the  verandah  of  the  Hotel  Medi- 
terran^e,  Cannes?  That  was  where  the  cruelty,  the  infernal  cmelty 
came  in. 

And  her  reasons — if  she  had  only  given  him  her  reasons.  It  was 
all  he  asked  for.  But  of  course  she  hadn’t  any. 

What  possible  reason  could  she  have?  It  wasn’t  as  if  he’d  been 
a  bad  lot  like  her  French  brother-in-law,  Paul  de  Vignolles  (Good 
Lord,  the  things  he  knew  about  de  Vignolles !).  He  was,  as  men  go, 
a  fairly  decent  sort.  He  had  always  known  where  to  draw  the  line 
(de  Vignolles  didn’t).  And  he  wasn’t  ugly  like  de  Vignolles.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was,  as  men  go,  distinctly  good-looking;  he  knew 
he  was;  the  glances  of  the  beautiful  and  hypothetical  stranger 
assured  him  of  it,  and  he  had  looked  in  the  glass  not  half  an  hour 
ago  to  reassure  himself.  Solid  he  was,  and  well  built,  and  he  had 
decorative  points  that  pleased :  a  fresh  colour,  eyes  that  flashed 
blue  round  a  throbbing  black,  a  crisp  tawny  curl  in  his  short 
moustache  and  shorter  hair.  He  was  well-off;  there  w'asn’t  a  thing 
she  wanted  that  he  couldn’t  give  her.  And  he  was  the  admired 
and  appreciated  friend  of  her  admired  and  appreciated  sister,  Agatha 
de  Vignolles. 

And  for  poor  little  Vera,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  the  alternatives 
to  marrying  him  were  dismal.  It  was  either  marrying  a  Frenchman, 
since  Agatha  had  married  one,  or  living  forever  with  that  admired 
and  appreciated  woman,  looking  after  the  little  girls.  Ninon  and 
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Odette.  She  had  been  looking  after  them  ever  since  he  had  first 
met  her  and  fallen,  with  some  violence,  in  love  with  her. 

It  was  a  bit  late  now  to  go  back  on  all  that.  It  had  been  an 
understood  thing.  Vera  herself  had  understood  it,  and  she — well, 
she  had  lent  herself  to  it  very  sweetly,  shyly,  and  beautifully,  as 
Vera  would.  If  she  hadn’t  he  wouldn’t  have  had  a  word  to  say 
against  her  decision. 

It  wasn’t  as  if  she  had  been  a  cold  and  selfish  woman  like  her 
sister.  She  wasn’t  cold;  and,  as  for  selfish,  he  had  seen  her  with 
Agatha  and  the  little  girls.  It  was  through  the  little  girls  that 
he  had  made  love  to  her,  that  being  the  surest  and  shortest  way.  He 
had  worked  it  through  Ninon  and  Odette;  he  had  carried  them  on 
his  back  by  turns  that  very  afternoon,  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  all 
the  way,  that  terrible  winding  way,  up  the  Califomie  Hill  to  the 
Observatory  at  the  top,  where  they  had  sat  drinking  coffee  ’\nd 
eating  brioches,  he  and  Vera  and  Ninon  and  Odette.  What  on  earth 
did  she  suppose  he  did  it  for? 

But  she  hadn’t  supposed  anything;  she  had  simply  understood, 
aud  had  been  adorable  to  him  all  afternoon.  Not  that  she  had 
said  much  (Vera  didn’t  say  things);  but  her  eyes,  her  eyes  had 
given  her  away ;  they  had  been  as  soft  for  him  as  they  had  been 
for  Ninon  and  Odette. 

Why,  oh  why,  hadn’t  he  done  it  then? 

He  couldn’t,  because  of  those  two  infernal,  bilingual  little  monkeys. 
They  were  clinging  to  her  skirts  all  the  way  down  the  hill. 

They  were  all  going  to  Nice  the  next  day;  and  that  evening  the 
de  Vignolles  had  gone  down  to  the  Casino  and  Vera  hadn’t  gone. 
It  would  have  been  all  right  if  the  children  had  not  been  allowed  to 
sit  up  to  see  the  conjuror  conjuring  in  the  lounge.  But  they  had 
sat  up,  aud  that  brought  it  to  ten  o’clock  before  he  had  Vera  for  a 
minute  to  himself. 

He  may  have  chosen  his  moment  badly  (it  wasn’t  easy  to  choose 
it  well,  living,  as  the  de  Vignolles  did,  in  public),  and  perhaps,  if 
they  hadn’t  had  that  little  difference  of  opinion,  he  aud  she.  It 
was  in  the  evening  that  they  had  had  it,  between  the  conjuring 
tricks  and  the  children’s  chatter,  in  the  public,  the  intolerably  public 
lounge,  and  it  was  only  a  difference  of  opinion,  opinion  concerning 
the  beauty  of  the  beautiful  and  hypothetical  lady  who  was  looking 
at  him  then,  who  had  never  ceased  to  look  at  him  and  Vera  and  the 
children  when  any  of  them  were  about. 

Thesiger  couldn’t  get  Vera  to  say  that  the  lady  was  beautiful,  and 
the  little  that  she  did  say  Implied  that  you  couldn’t  be  beautiful  if 
you  looked  like  that.  She  was  not  beautiful  (Thesiger  had  admitted 
it)  in  Vera’s  way,  and  on  the  whole  he  was  glad  to  think  that  Vera 
didn’t  look  like  that;  but  there  was,  he  had  contended,  a  beauty 
absolute  and  above  opinion,  and  the  lady  had  it.  That  was  all. 
Perhaps,  now  he  came  to  think  of  it,  he  ought  not  to  have  drawn 
Vera’s  attention  to  her;  for  he  knew  what  Vera  had  thought  of  her 
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by  the  things  she  hadn’t  said,  and,  what  was  worse,  he  knew  what  • 
Paul  de  Vignolles  thought  by  the  things  he  had  said,  things  implying 
that  if  the  lady  were  honest,  appearances  were  against  her.  Of 
her  and  of  her  honesty  Thesiger  didn’t  feel  very  sure  himself.  He 
found  himself  continually  looking  at  her  to  make  sure.  He  had 
been  looking  at  her  then,  across  the  little  table  in  the  lounge  where 
she  and  her  two  men  sat  drinking  coffee  and  liqueurs.  She  kept 
thrusting  her  face  between  the  two  as  she  talked ;  she  had  a  rose  in 
her  bronze  hair  which  made  him  dubious;  and  when  their  eyes 
met,  as  they  were  always  meeting  (how  could  he  help  it?),  his 
doubt  leaped  in  him  and  fastened  on  her  face.  Her  face  had  held 
him  for  a  moment  so  with  all  his  doubt,  and  he  had  stared  at  her 
and  flamed  in  a  curious  excitement  bom  of  Vera’s  presence  and 
of  hers,  while  he  smiled  to  himself  furtively  under  the  moustache 
he  bit. 

And  then  he  had  seen  Vera  looking  at  him. 

For  a  moment  she  had  looked  at  him,  with  wide,  grave  eyes  that 
stayed  wide  until  she  turned  her  head  away  suddenly. 

And  the  lady,  who  was  the  cause  of  it  all,  had  got  up  and 
removed  herself,  softly  and,  for  her,  inconspicuously,  taking  her 
two  men  with  her  out  into  the  garden  and  the  night. 

Of  course  he  had  understood  Vera.  He  had  seen  that  it  was 
jealousy,  feminine  jealousy.  And  that  was  why,  in  the  drawing-room 
afterwards,  he  had  hurried  up  with  his  proposal,  to  make  it  all 
straight. 

And  she  had  refused  him  without  giving  any  reason.  She  had 
gone  off  to  Nice  by  the  one  forty-four  train  with  the  de  Vignolles, 
Paul  and  Agatha  and  Ninon  and  Odette ;  she  had  left  him  in  the 
great,  gay,  exotic  hotel  above  the  palm-trees,  above  the  white  and 
ivory  town,  above  the  sea;  left  him  alone  with  the  loveliness  that 
made  him  mad  and  miserable;  left  him  cooling  his  heels  on  the 
verandah,  under  the  gaze,  the  distinctly  interested  gaze  of  the 
beautiful  and  hypothetical  stranger. 

II. 

How  beautiful  she  was  he  realised  after  a  dinner  which  figured 
in  his  memory  as  one  of  those  dinners  which  he  had  not  enjoyed, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  enjoyed  it  or  the  mere  distraction 
of  it.  By  way  of  distraction  he  had  taken  the  table  next  to  hers, 
facing  her  where  she  sat  betw'een  her  two  men. 

She  was  an  American ;  that  fact  had  at  first  made  his  doubt  itself 
a  little  dubious.  And  she  was  probably  from  the  South  (they  were 
different  there).  Hence  her  softness,  her  full  tone,  her  richness  and 
her  glow.  Hence  her  exotic  strain  that  went  so  well  with  the  false 
tropics  of  the  scene.  But  whether  slie  were  a  provincial  or  an 
urban,  or,  as  she  seemed,  a  cosmopolitan  splendour,  Thesiger  was 
not  cosmopolitan  enough  to  tell.  She  might  have  been  the  supreme 
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flower  of  her  astounding  country.  She  might  have  been,  for  all  he 
knew,  unique. 

She  was  tall,  and  her  body,*  large  and  massive,  achieved  the  grace 
of  slenderness  from  the  sheer  perfection  of  its  lines.  Her  attire, 
within  the  bounds  of  its  subservience  to  Paris,  was  certainly  unique. 
It  was  wonderful  the  amount  of  decoration  she  could  carry  without 
being  the  worse  for  it.  Her  head  alone,  over  and  above  its  bronze 
hair,  coil  on  coil  and  curl  on  curl,  sustained  several  large  tortoise¬ 
shell  pins,  a  gold  lace  fillet,  and  a  rose  over  each  ear.  It  was  no 
more  to  her  than  a  bit  of  black  ribbon  to  a  young  girl.  Old  rose  and 
young  rose  mingled  delicately  in  the  silks  and  gauzes  of  her  gown; 
here  and  there  a  topaz  flashed  rose  from  her  bodice  and  from  the 
dusk  of  her  bared  neck.  There  was  a  fine  dusk  in  her  whiteness  and 
in  the  rose  of  her  face,  and  in  the  purplish  streaks  under  her  eyes, 
and  deeper  dusk  about  the  roots  of  her  hair.  And  gold  sprang  out 
of  her  darkness  there;  gold  and  bronze  and  copper  gleamed  and 
glowed  and  flamed  on  every  coil  and  curl.  Her  eyes  held  the  light 
gloriously;  they  were  of  a  luminous,  tawny  brown,  wide  apart,  and 
slightly  round,  with  a  sudden  fineness  at  the  comers.  The  lids 
liad  thick  black  lashes,  so  short  that  when  they  drooped  they  had  the 
effect  of  narrowing  her  eyes  without  darkening  them.  Her  nose, 
small  and  straight,  was  a  shade  too  broadly  rounded  at  the  tip,  but 
that  defect  gave  a  sort  of  softness  to  her  splendour.  Of  her  mouth 
Thesiger  could  not  judge;  he  hadn’t  seen  it  at  rest;  and  when 
she  talked  her  white  teeth  flashed  at  him  and  disturbed  him. 

As  he  looked  at  her,  disturbed,  and,  he  hoped,  disturbing,  he 
thought  of  little  Vera  Walters,  of  her  slender  virginal  body,  of 
her  small  virginal  face,  smooth,  firm,  and  slightly  pointed  like  a 
bud,  of  her  grey  eyes,  clear  as  water,  and  of  the  pale  gold  and 
fawn  of  her  hair.  He  thought  of  her  tenderness  and  of  her  cruelty. 
He  caught  himself  frowning  at  it  over  the  mousse  de  volaille  he 
was  eating;  and  just  then  he  thought  that  the  other  woman  who 
was  looking  at  him  smiled.  Most  certainly  she  gazed. 

The  gaze  was  condoned  and  allowed  by  the  two  men  who 
followed  it. 

She  was  superb;  but  the  men,  the  men  were  awful.  To  begin 
with  they  were  American,  altogether  too  American  for  Thesiger. 
One,  whom  the  lady  addressed  with  some  ceremony  as  Mr.  Tarbuck, 
was  the  big,  full  type,  florid,  rough-hewn,  civilised  by  the  cut  of 
his  clothes  and  the  excessive  cleanness  of  his  shaving.  From  the 
first  he  had  oppressed  and  offended  Thesiger  by  his  large  and  in¬ 
tolerably  genial  presence.  The  other,  whom  she  familiarly  and 
caressingly  called  Binky,  w’as  small  and  lean  and  yellow;  he  had  a 
young  face  with  old,  nervous  lines  in  it,  the  twitching,  tortured  lines 
of  the  victim  of  premature  high-pressure,  effete  in  one  generation. 
The  small  man  drank,  most  distinctly  and  disagreeably  he  drank. 
He  might  have  been  the  wreck  of  saloon  bars,  or  of  the  frequent 
convivial  cock-tail,  or  of  savage,  solitary  drinking. 
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The  lady  seemed  to  be  travelling  under  Tarbuck’s  awful  wing, 
while  the  outrageous  Binky  wandered  conspicuously  and  somewhat 
mysteriously  under  hers.  She  was  attentive  to  the  small  man  and 
peeled  his  peaches  for  him,  while  the  large  man,  smiling  largely 
and  with  irrepressible  affection,  peeled  hers.  The  large  man 
(flagrantly  opulent)  had  ordered  peaches.  He  supposed  they’d  be 
the  one  thing  that  dumed  hotel  hadn’t  got. 

Thesiger  conceived  a  violent  hatred  for  him  and  for  the  small 
man  too.  He  always  had  hated  the  male  of  the  American  species. 
He  looked  on  him  as  a  disagreeable  and  alien  creature;  at  his  best 
a  creature  of  predatory  instincts  who  appropriated  and  monopolised 
all  those  things  of  power  and  beauty  that  belonged,  properly 
speaking,  to  his  betters;  at  his  worst  a  defiler  of  the  sacred  wells, 
a  murderer  and  mutilator  of  the  language,  of  his,  Oscar  Thesiger’s 
language. 

The  two  were  murdering  it  now,  the  large  man  with  a  terrible  slow 
assurance  in  the  operation;  the  small  man,  as  it  were,  worrying  it 
between  his  teeth,  disposing  of  it  in  little  savage  snaps  and  jerks 
and  nasal  snarlings.  He  would  stop  eating  to  do  it.  That  was 
wdien  his  beautiful  and  hypothetical  companion  left  him  to  himself. 

For  the  lady  had  a  curiously  soothing  and  subduing  effect  on  the 
small  man.  Sometimes,  when  his  snarls  were  too  obtrusive,  she 
would  put  out  her  hand,  her  small,  perfect  hand,  and  touch  his 
sleeve,  and  he  would  cease  snarling  and  begin  to  peck  feebly  at 
the  things  before  him,  or  at  the  things  before  her,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Thesiger  actually  saw  her  transferring  the  entree  she 
had  just  tasted  from  her  own  plate  to  his;  he  heard  her  coaxing 
and  cajoling  him,  calling  on  him  by  his  offensive  name  of  Binky. 
“  Eat,  little  Binky  !  Little  Binky,  eat !  ” 

There  seemed  to  be  some  rule  in  a  game  they  had,  by  which,  if 
she  first  touched  or  tasted  anything,  Binky  could  not  honourably 
refuse  it. 

It  was  clear  that  she  had  a  hold  on  the  small  man.  Thesiger  had 
noticed  that  when  she  cancelled  his  orders  for  drinks  he  made 
no  resistance,  while  he  bitterly  resented  Mr.  Tarbuck’s  efforts  at 
control.  She  would  then  inquire  gayly  of  Mr.  Tarbuck  whether  he 
was  in  command  of  this  expedition  or  was  she? 

To-night,  her  fine  eyes  being  considerably  occupied  with  Thesiger, 
the  small  man  asserted  his  independence  and  was  served,  surrepti¬ 
tiously  as  it  were,  with  a  brimming  whiskey  and  soda. 

He  had  got  his  hand  on  it  when  the  lady  shot  out  a  sudden  arm 
across  the  table,  and  with  a  staggering  dexterity  and  impudence 
possessed  herself  of  his  glass.  Over  the  rim  of  it  she  kept  her 
eyes  on  him,  naiTowed  eyes,  darting  mockery  of  Binky  under  half- 
closed  lids;  and  with  her  head  tilted  back  she  drank;  she  drank 
daintily,  about  an  inch  down,  and  then  she  gave  the  glass  to  the 
large  man  and  he,  as  if  honour  and  chivalry  compelled  him  also, 
emptied  it. 
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‘‘Did  you  that  time,  Binky,”  she  murmured. 

Thesiger  heard  her.  She  was  looking  at  him,  obviously  to  see  how 
his  fastidiousness  had  taken  it.  She  leaned  forw'ard,  her  elbows  on 
the  table,  and  her  head,  propped  on  her  hands,  tilted  slightly  back¬ 
wards,  and  she  gazed  at  him  under  her  lowered  eyelids  with  her 
narrowed,  darting  eyes.  Then  suddenly  she  lowered  her  chin  and 
opened  her  eyes,  and  he  met  them  full. 

Her  gaze  which  had  first  fascinated,  now  excited  him;  very 
curiously  it  excited  him,  seeing  that  he  was  thinking  about  Vera 
Walters  all  the  time.  So  unabashed  it  was,  and  so  alluring,  it  sent 
such  challenge  and  encouragement  to  the  adventurous  blood,  that 
under  it  the  passion  that  Vera  would  have  none  of  detached  itself 
from  Vera  with  a  fierce  revulsion,  and  was  drawn  and  driven, 
driven  and  drawn  tow’ards  that  luminous  and  invincible  gaze.  And 
Thesiger  began  to  say  to  Kimself  that  the  world  was  all  before  him, 
although  for  him  Vera  had  walked  out  of  it ;  that  he  was  a  man  of 
the  world;  and  that  he  didn’t  care. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  beautiful  American  smiled  again  at 
him.  Then  she  got  up,  and  swept  down  the  dining-hall,  swinging 
her  rosy  draperies.  The  two  men  followed  her,  and  Thesiger  was 
left  alone  in  that  vast  place,  seated  at  his  table,  and  staring  into 
a  half-empty  wine-glass,  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  waiter  who 
hovered  by  his  chair. 

After  all  she  left  him  an  ultimate  scruple ;  he  could  not  altogether 
trust  his  doubt. 


III. 

It  was  a  fine  night  and  the  lounge  was  almost  deserted.  Thesiger, 
searching  it  for  someone  he  could  speak  to,  counted  four  old  ladies 
and  their  middle-aged  companions,  three  young  governesses  and 
their  charges  only  less  young,  and  one  old  gentleman,  fixed  by  an 
extreme  corpulence  in  his  arm-chair,  asleep  over  Le  Figaro,  while 
one  ponderous  hand  retained  upon  his  knee  Le  Petit  Journal.  No¬ 
where  any  sign  of  the  transatlantic  mystery  and  her  companions. 
It  occurred  to  Thesiger  that  it  might  interest  him  to  know  her 
name  (he  hadn’t  heard  it),  and  even  the  number  of  her  room. 

He  strolled  to  the  racks  on  each  side  of  the  great  staircase  where 
the  visitors’  names  w^ere  posted,  and  after  a  prolonged  investigation 
he  came  upon  the  three :  Miss  Roma  Lennox,  Mr.  Frank  Bingham- 
Booker,  and  Mr.  Theobald  G.  Tarbuck,  of  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
Their  respective  numbers  were  74,  75  and  80.  What  was  odd,  the 
opulent  Tarbuck  (number  80)  occupied  a  small  room  looking  over 
the  gar&ge  at  the  back,  wh'ile  74,  Mr.  Frank  Bingham-Booker,  who 
was  visibly  impecunious,  and  75,  Miss  Roma  Lennox,  luxuriated — . 
Thesiger  shook  his  head  over  the  social  complication  and  gave  it  up. 

The  lounge  was  no  place  for  him.  He  went  out,  down  the 
Californie  Hill  and  along  the  Avenue  des  Palmiers,  with  some  idea 
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of  turning  eventually  into  the  Casino.  He  was  extraordinarily  up¬ 
lifted.  He  thought  that  he  was  feeling  the  enchantment  of  the 
lucid  night  above  the  sea,  the  magic  of  the  white  city  of  the  hills, 
feeling  the  very  madness  of  the  tropics  in  the  illusion  that  she  made 
with  her  palm-trees  and  their  velvet  shadows  on  the  white  pavement. 

He  had  come  to  the  little  Place  before  the  Casino,  set  with  plane 
trees.  Under  the  electric  globes  the  naked  stems,  the  branches, 
naked  to  the  tip,  showed  white  with  a  livid,  supernatural,  a  devilish 
and  iniquitous  whiteness.  The  scene  was  further  illuminated, 
devilishly,  iniquitously,  as  it  were,  through  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  Casino,  of  the  restaurants,  of  the  brasseries,  of  the  omni¬ 
present  and  omnipotent  American  Bar.  If  there  were  really  any 
magic  there,  any  devilry,  any  iniquity,  it  joined  hands  with  the 
iniquity  and  devilry  in  Oscar  Thesiger’s  soul,  and  led  them  forth 
desirous  of  adventure.  And  walking  slowly  and  superbly,  under 
the  white  plane  trees,  the  adventure  came. 

As  the  light  fell  on  her  superb  and  slow  approach,  he  saw  that 
it  was  Roma  Lennox ;  Roma  Lennox  walking,  oh  Lord !  by  herself, 
like  that,  after  ten  at  night,  in  Cannes,  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Place.  She  was  coming  towards  him,  making  straight  for  him, 
setting  herself  unavoidably  in  his  path.  He  had  been  prepared  for 
many  things,  but  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  that,  for  the 
publicity,  the  flagrance  of  it.  And  yet  he  was  not  conscious  of  any 
wonder ;  rather  he  had  a  sense  of  the  expectedness,  the  foregoneness 
of  the  event,  and  a  savage  joy  in  the  certainty  she  gave  him,  in  his 
sudden  absolution  from  the  ultimate  scruple,  the  release  from  that 
irritating,  inhibiting  doubt  of  his  doubt. 

He  raised  his  hat  and  inquired  urbanely  whether  he  might  be 
permitted  to  walk  with  her  a  little  way. 

She  had  stopped  and  was  regarding  him  with  singular  directness. 
“Why,  certainly,”  she  said. 

They  walked  the  little  way  permitted,  and  then,  at  her  suggestion, 
they  sat  together  under  the  plane-trees  on  one  of  the  chairs  in  a 
fairly  solitary  comer  of  the  Place. 

He  saw  now  that  she  had  changed  her  gown  and  that,  over  some 
obscurer  thing,  she  wore  a  long,  dull  purple  coat  with  wide  hanging 
sleeves;  her  head  was  bound  and  wound,  half-Eastem  fashion,  in 
a  purple  veil,  hiding  her  hair.  In  her  dark  garb,  with  all  her 
colours  hidden,  her  brilliance  extinguished,  she  was  more  wonderful 
than  ever,  more  than  ever  in  keeping  with  the  illusion  of  the 
tropics. 

His  hands  trembled  and  his  pulses  beat  as  he  found  himself  thus 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  adventure.  He  might  have  been  put 
off  by  the  sheer  rapidity  and  facility  of  the  thing,  but  for  her  serious 
and  sombre  air  that  seemed  to  open  up  depths,  obscurities. 

She  sat  very  still,  her  profile  slightly  averted,  and  with  one 
raised  hand  she  held  her  drifting  veil  close  about  her  chin.  They 
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sat  thus  in  silence  a  moment,  for  her  mystery  embarrassed  him. 
Then  (slowly  and  superbly)  over  her  still  averted  shoulder  she  half 
turned  her  head  towards  him. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “haven’t  you  anything  to  say  for  yourself? 
It’s  up  to  you.” 

Then,  nervously,  he  began  to  say  things,  to  pay  her  the  bare¬ 
faced,  far  from  subtle  compliments  that  had  served  him  once  or 
twice  before  on  similar  occasions  (if  any  occasion  could  be  called 
similar).  Addressed  to  her  they  seemed  somehow  inadequate.  He 
said  that,  of  course,  inadequate  he  knew  they  were. 

“I’m  glad  you  think  so,”  said  Miss  Lennox. 

“I — said  I  knew  it.” 

“  Oh — the  things  you  know  !  ” 

“And  the  things  you  know.”  He  grew  fervid.  “Don’t  pretend 
you  don’t  know  them.  Don’t  pretend  you  don’t  know  how  a  man 
feels  when  he  looks  at  you.” 

“And  why  should  I  pretend?” 

She  had  turned  round  now  with  her  whole  body  and  faced  him 
squarely. 

“  Why  should  you  I  Why  should  you  ?  ” 

Lashed,  driven  as  he  judged  she  meant  him  to  be  by  her  com¬ 
posure,  his  passion  shook  him  and  ran  over,  from  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  stroking  the  flung  sleeve  of  her  coat,  from  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  uttering  the  provoked,  inevitable  things,  things  that  came 
from  him  hushed  for  the  crowd,  but,  for  her,  hurried,  vehement, 
unveiled. 

She  listened  without  saying  one  word ;  she  listened  without 
looking  at  him,  looking,  rather,  straight  in  front  of  her,  and  tilting 
her  head  a  little  backwards  before  the  approach  of  his  inflamed, 
impetuous  face. 

He  stopped,  and  she  bent  forward  slightly  and  held  him  with 
the  full  gaze  of  her  serious  eyes. 

“What — do  you  think — you’re  doing?’’  she  asked  slowly. 

He  said  he  supposed  that  she  could  see. 

“I  can  see  a  good  deal.  I  see  you  ihink  you’re  saying  these 
things  to  me  because  you’ve  found  me  here  at  this  peculiar  time,  in 
this  peculiar  place,  and  because  I  haven’t  any  man  around.” 

“No,  no.  That  wasn’t  it,  I — I  assure  you.” 

A  terrible  misgiving  seized  him.  • 

“Why  did  you  do  it?”  she  asked  sweetly. 

“I — upon  my  word,  I  don’t  know  why.” 

For  it  seemed  to  him  now  that  he  really  hadn’t  known. 

“I’ll  tell  you  why,”  said  Roma  Lennox.  “You  did  it  because 
you  were  just  crazy  with  caring  for  another  woman — a  nice,  sweet 
girl  who  won’t  have  anything  to  say  to  you.  And  you’ve  been 
saying  to  yourself  you’re  dumed  if  she  cares,  and  you’re  dumed  if 
you  caro.  And  all  the  time  you  feel  so  bad  about  it  that  you  must 
go  and  do  something  wicked  right  away.  And  taking  off  your  hat 
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to  me  was  your  idea  of  just  about  the  razzlingest,  dazzlingest, 
plumb-wickedest  thing  you  could  figure  out  to  do.” 

He  rose  and  took  off  his  hat  to  her  again. 

“If  1  did,”  he  said,  “I  heg  your  pardon.  Fact  is,  I--1 — I  thought 
you  were  somebody  else.” 

“I  know  it,”  said  she,  and  paused.  “Was  it  a  very  strong  like¬ 
ness  that  misled  you?” 

“No.  No  likeness  at  all.  It’s  all  right,”  he  added  hurriedly. 
“I’m  going — I — I  can’t  think  how  I  made  the  mistake.” 

He  looked  at  the  scene,  at  the  nocturnal  prowlers  and  pro- 
menaders,  at  the  solitary  veiled  and  seated  figure,  and  he  smiled. 
In  all  his  agony  he  smiled. 

“And  yet,”  he  said,  “somebody  else  will  be  making  it  if  I  leave 
you  here.  Somebody  who  won’t  go.  I’ll  go  if  you  like,  but - ” 

“Sit  down,”  she  said;  “sit  down  right  here.  You’re  not  going 
till  you  and  I  have  had  a  straight  talk.  Don’t  j^ou  worry  about  your 
mistake.  I  meant  you  to  come  up  and  speak  to  me.” 

That  staggered  him. 

“  Good  Lord  !  What  on  earth  for  ?  ” 

“Because  I  knew  that  if  I  didn’t  you’d  go  up  and  speak  to  some¬ 
body  else.  Somebody  who  wouldn’t  let  you  go.” 

She  was  more  staggering  than  he  could  have  thought  her. 

“But,  dear  lady,  why?” — 

“Why?  It’s  quite  simple.  You  see,  I  saw  you  and  her  together, 
and  I  took  an  interest — I  always  do  take  an  interest.  So  I  watched 
you ;  and  then — well — I  saw  what  you  thought  of  me  for  watching. 
At  first  I  was  just  wild.  And  then,  aftei’wards,  I  said  to  myself 
I  didn’t  know  but  what  I’d  just  as  soon  you  did  think  it,  and  then 
we’d  have  it  out  and  we’d  see  what  we  could  make  of  it  between 
us.” 

“Make  of  it?”  he  breathed. 

“Well — I  suppose  you’ll  have  to  make  something  of  it,  won’t 
you  ?  ” 

“Between  us?”  He  smiled  faintly. 

“Between  us.  I  suppose  if  I’ve  made  you  feel  like  that  I’ve  got 
to  help  you.” 

“  To  help  me  ?  ” 

“To  help  anyone  who  wants  it. — You  don’t  mind  if  I  keep  on 
looking  at  the  Casino  instead  of  looking  at  you  ?  I  can  talk  just  the 
same. — And  then,  you  see,  it  was  because  of  me  she  left  you — by 
the  one  forty-four  train.” 

“  Because  of  you  ?  ” 

“Because  of  the  way  you  looked  at  me  last  night.  She  saw  you.” 

He  remembered. 

“She  saw  that  you  thought  I  wasn’t  straight;  and  she  saw  that 
that  was  what  interested  you.” 

“Ah,”  he  cried.  “I  was  a  cad.  Why  don’t  you  tell  me  so? 
Why  don’t  you  pitch  into  me?” 
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“Because  1  fancy  you’ve  got  about  enough  to  bear.  You  see,  1 
saw  it  all  and  I  was  so  sorry — so  sorry.” 

She  left  it  there  a  moment  for  him  to  take  it  in,  her  beautiful, 
astounding  sorrow. 

“And  1  just  wanted  to  staid,  right  in  and  help  you.” 

He  murmured  something  incoherent,  something  that  made  her 
smile. 

“Oh,  it  wasn’t  for  the  sake  of  your  fine  eyes,  Mr.  1-don’t-know- 
your-name.  It  was  because  of  her.  I  could  see  her  saying  to  her 
dear  little  self,  ‘That  woman  isn’t  straight.  He  isn’t  straight, 
either.  He  won’t  do.’  That’s  the  sort  of  man  she  thought  you 
were.” 

“But  it  wasn’t  as  if  she  didn’t  know  me,  as  if  she  didn’t  care. 
She  did  care.” 

“She  did  indeed.” 

“Then  why,”  he  persisted,  “why  did  she  leave  me?” 

“Don’t  you  understand?”  (Her  voice  went  all  thick  and  tender 
in  her  throat.)  “She  was  thinking  of  the  children.  You  couldn’t 
see  her  with  those  teeny,  teeny  things  and  not  know  that’s  what 
she  would  think  of.” 

“But,”  he  wailed,  “it  wasn’t  as  if  they  were  her  own  children.” 

“Oh,  how  stupid  you  are!  It  was  her  own  children  she  was 
thinking  of.” 


IV. 

“So  that  was  her  reason,”  he  said  presently. 

“Of  course.  Of  course.  It’s  the  reason  for  the  whole  thing. 
It’s  the  reason  why  when  a  young  man  like  you  sees  a  young  woman 
like  me — I  mean  like  the  lady  you  thought  I  was — in  an  over- 
stimulating  and  tempestuous  place  like  this,  instead  of  taking  off 
his  silly  hat  to  her,  he  should  jam  it  well  down  over  his  silly  ears 
and — quit !  ” 

“You  keep  on  saying  ‘  what  I  thought  you  were.’  I  can’t  think 
how  I  could  or  why  I  did.” 

“I  know  why,”  she  replied  serenely.  “You  fancied  I  had  more 
decorations  in  my  back  hair  than  a  respectable  woman  can  well 
carry.” 

She  meditated. 

‘‘I  thought  I  could  afford  a  rose  or  two.  But  it  seems  I  couldn’t.” 

“You?  You  can  afford  anything — anything.  All  the  same - ” 

“Well,  if  I  can  afford  to  sit  with  you,  out  here,  at  a  quarter 
past  ten,  on  this  old  heathenish  piazza,  I  suppose  I  can.” 

‘‘All  the  same - ”  he  insisted. 

She  meditated  again. 

“All  the  same,  if  it  wasn’t  those  roses,  I  can’t  think  what  it 
was.” 

‘‘Dear  lady,  it  wasn’t  the  roses.  You  are  so  deadly  innocent  I 
think  I  ought  to  tell  you  what  it  was.” 
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“Do,”  she  said. 

“It  was,  really,  it  was  seeing  you  here,  walking  by  yourself.  It’s 
so  jolly  late,  you  know.” 

She  drew  herself  up.  “An  American  woman  can  walk  anywhere, 
at  any  time.” 

“Oh  yes,  of  course,  of  course.  But  for  ordinary  people,  and  in 
Latin  countries,  it’s  considered,  well,  a  trifle  singular.” 

She  smiled. 

“You  puzzle  me,”  he  said.  “Just  now  you  seemed  perfectly 

aware  of  it.  And  yet - ” 

"And  yet?”  she  raised  her  eyebrows. 

“And  yet,  well — here  you  are,  you  know.” 

“Here  I  am,  and  here  I’ve  got  to  stay,  it  seems.  Well — before 
that?” 

“Before  that?” 

“Before  this?  ”  She  tapped  her  foot,  impatient  at  the  slow  move¬ 
ment  of  his  thought.  “  Up  there,  in  the  hotel?  ” 

“Oh,  in  the  hotel.  I  suppose  it  was  seeing  you  with - ” 

It  was  positively  terrible,  the  look  with  which  she  faced  him 
now.  But  his  idea  was  that  he  had  got  to  help  her  (hadn’t  she 
helped  him?),  and  he  was  going  through  with  it.  It  was  permissible; 
it  was  even  imperative,  seeing  the  lengths,  the  depths,  rather,  of 
intimacy  that  they  had  gone  to. 

“Those  two,”  he  said.  “They  don’t  seem  exactly  your  sort.” 
“You  mean,”  said  she,  “they  are  not  exactly  yours.” 

She  felt  the  shudder  of  his  unspoken  “  Heaven  forbid  I  ” 

“I  suppose,”  she  continued,  “if  a  European  man  sees  any  woman 
alone  in  an  hotel  with  two  men  whom  he  can’t  size  up  right  away 
as  her  blood  relations,  he’s  apt  to  think  things.  Well,  for  all  you 
know,  Mr.  Tarbuck  might  be  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Bingham-Booker 
my  half-brother.” 

“But  they  aren’t.” 

“No.  As  far  as  blood  goes,  they  aren’t  any  more  to  me  than 
Adam.  You  have  me  there.” 

There  was  a  long  pause  which  Thesiger  for  the  life  of  him  could 
not  fill. 

“Well,”  she  reverted,  “Mr.  Whoever-you-are,  I  don’t  know  that 

I  owe  you  an  explanation - ” 

“You  don’t  owe  me  anything.” 

“All  the  same  I’m  going  to  give  you  one,  so  that  next  time  you’ll 
think  twice  before  you  make  any  more  of  your  venerable  European 
mistakes.  It  isn’t  every  woman  who’d  know  how  to  turn  them 
to  your  advantage.  Perhaps  you’ve  seen  what’s  wrong  with  Mr. 
Bingham-Booker?  ” 

He  intimated  that  it  was  not  practicable  not  to  see.  “If  I  may 

say  so,  that  makes  it  all  the  more  unfitting - ” 

“That’s  all  you  know  about  it,  Mr. - ” 

“Thesiger,”  he  supplied. 
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“Mr.  Thesiger.  That  boy  had  to  be  taken  care  of.  He  was 
killing  himself  with  drink  before  we  came  away.  He’d  had  a  shock 
to  his  nerves,  that’s  what  brought  it  on.  He  was  ordered  to  Europe 
as  his  one  chance.  Somebody  had  to  go  with  him,  somebody  he’d 
mind,  and  there  wasn’t  anybody  he  did  mind  but  me.  I’ve  known 
him  since  he  was  a  little  thing  in  knickerbockers,  that  high.  So 
we  fixed  it  that  I  was  to  go  out  to  look  after  Binky,  and  Binky’s 
mother — he’s  her  only  son — was  coming  out  too,  to  look  after  me. 
We  cared  for  appearances  as  much  as  you  do.  Well,  the  day  before 
we  sailed  her  married  daughter  was  taken  sick,  in  the  inconsiderate 
way  that  married  daughters  have,  and  she  couldn’t  go.  And,  do  you 
know,  there  wasn’t  a  woman  that  could  take  her  place.  They  were 
afraid,  every  one  of  them,  because  they  knew.”  She  lowered  her 
voice  to  utter  it.  “It  makes  him  mad.” 

“My  dear  lady,  it  was  a  job  for  a  trained  nurse.” 

“Trained  nurse?  They  couldn’t  afford  one;  and  we  didn’t  want 
a  uniform  hanging  around  and  rubbing  it  into  the  poor  boy  and 
everybody  else  that  he  was  an  incurable  dipsomaniac.” 

“  But  you — you  ?  ” 

“It  was  my  job.  You  don’t  suppose  I  was  going  back  on  them?  ” 
She  faced  him  with  it,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  he  took  the 
measure  of  her  magnificence,  her  brilliant  bravery. 

“  Going  back  on  him  ?  Poor  Binky,  he  was  so  good  and  dear — 
except  for  that.  You  never  saw  anything  so  cute.  Up  to  all  sorts 
of  monkey-shines,  and  beautiful  surprises.  And  then,”  she  smiled 
with  a  tender  irony,  “he  gave  us  this  surprise.”  From  her  face  you 
could  not  have  gathered  how  far  from  beautiful  his  last  had  been. 
“I  was  going  to  see  that  boy  through  if  I  had  to  go  with  him  alone. 

I  said  to  myself  there  are  always  people  around  who’ll  think  things, 
whatever  you  do,  but  it  doesn’t  matter  what  people  who  don’t 
matter  think.  And  then — Mr.  Tarbuck  wouldn’t  let  me  go  alone. 
He  said  I’d  have  to  have  a  man  with  me.  A  strong  man.  He’d  known 
me — never  mind  how  long — so  it  was  all  right.  I  don’t  know  what 
I’d  have  done  without  Mr.  Tarbuck.” 

She  paused  on  him.  * 

“That  man,  whom  you  don’t  think  fit  for  me  to  have  around,  is 
— well — he’s  the  finest  man  I’ve  ever  known  or  want  to  know.  He 
does  the  dearest  things.” 

She  paused  again,  remembering  them.  And  Thesiger,  though 
her  admiration  of  Tarbuck  was  obscurely  hateful  to  him,  owned  that, 
fine  as  she  was,  she  was  at  her  finest  as  she  praised  him. 

“Why,”  she  went  on,  “just  because  Binky  couldn’t  afford  a  good 
room  he  gave  him  his.  He  said  the  view  of  the  sea  would  set  him 
up  better  than  anything,  and  the  garage  was  all  the  view  he  wanted, 
because  he’s  just  crazy  on  motors.  And  he’s  been  like  that  all 
through.  Never  thought  of  himself  once.” 

“Oh,  didn’t  he?”  said  Thesiger. 

“Not  once.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Tarbuck  is  a  very  big  man.  He 
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runs  one  of  the  biggest  businesses  in  the  States ;  and  at  twenty-four 
hours’  notice  he  left  his  big  business  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  came 
right  away  on  this  trip  to  take  care  of  me.” 

“  Is  he  taking  care  of  you  now  ?  ” 

‘‘What  do  you  mean?” 

‘‘Well — if  he  can  leave  you — here.” 

‘‘Why,  he’s  here  somewhere,  looking  for  Mr.  Bingham-Booker. 
He’s  routing  about  in  those  queer  saloons  and  places.” 

“And  you?” 

“I’m  keeping  my  eye  on  the  Casino.  It’s  my  fault  he  got  away. 
You  can’t  always  tell  when  its  best  to  give  him  his  head  and  when 
it  isn’t.  I  ought  to  have  let  him  have  that  whiskey  and  soda.  Do 
you  see  either  of  them  ?  ” 

He  looked  round.  “I  think,”  he  said,  “I  see  Mr.  Tarbuck.” 

She  followed  his  gaze.  Not  five  yards  from  them,  planted  on 
the  pavement  as  if  he  grew  there,  was  Mr.  Tarbuck.  His  large 
back  was  turned  to  them  with  an  expression  at  once  ostentatious  and 
discreet.  Thesiger  had  the  idea  that  it  had  been  there  for  some 
considerable  time,  probably  ever  since  his  own  appearance.  Mr. 
Tarbuck ’s  back  said  plainly  that,  though  Mr.  Tarbuck  neither  looked 
nor  listened,  that  he  would  scorn  the  action,  yet  he  was  there,  at 
his  friend’s  service  if  she  wanted  him. 

“I’m  afraid,”  said  Eoma  Lennox,  “he  hasn’t  found  him.” 

“He  doesn’t  seem  to  be  looking.” 

(He  didn’t.) 

“Oh,  I  fancy,”  said  she,  “he’s  just  looking  round.” 

“Can  I  do  anything?” 

“Why  yes,  you  could  sit  here  and  watch  the  Casino  while  I  go 
and  speak  to  Mr.  Tarbuck.” 

She  went  and  spoke  to  him.  Thesiger  saw  how  affectionately  the 
large  man  bent  his  head  to  her. 

She  returned  to  Thesiger,  and  Mr.  Tarbuck  (whom  she  had 
evidently  released  from  sentry-go)  stalked  across  the  Place  towards 
the  American  Bar. 

“He  is  not  in  the  Casino,”  she  said. 

“Have  you  tried  the  American  Bar?” 

“Of  course;  we’ve  tried  all  of  them.” 

“I  say,  I  want  to  help  you.  Can’t  I?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“If  I  stayed  on  in  the  hotel,  could  I  be  of  any  use?  ” 

“You’re  not  going  to  stay.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I?  I’ve  nothing  else  to  do.” 

“Oh,  haven’t  you?  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  that  one 
forty-four  train  to  Nice,  to-morrow  afternoon.” 

“It’s  no  good,”  he  muttered  gloomily.  “I’m  done  for.  You’ve 
made  me  see  that  plain  enough.” 

“All  I  made  you  see  was  why  she  turned  you  down.  And  now 
that  you  do  see - ” 
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“What  difference  does  it  make,  my  seeing  it?” 

“Why,  all  the  difference.  Do  you  think  I’d  have  taken  all  this 
trouble  if  it  wasn’t  for  that — to  have  you  go  right  away  and  make 
it  up  with  her?” 

“And  with  you — can  I  ever  make  it  up?” 

“Don’t  you  worry.” 

She  rose.  “I  suppose  appearances  were  against  me.  But - ” 

She  held  him  for  a  moment  with  her  eyes  that  measured  him ; 
then,  as  if  she  had  done  all  that  she  wanted  with  him,  she  gave 
him  back  to  himself,  the  finer  for  her  handling. 

“It  wasn’t  for  appearances  you  really  cared.” 
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M.  HENRI  FABRE  AND  DARWIN. 

To  the  Editor  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — What  struck  me  at  once  here  was  the  contrast  between 
a  great  man  of  science,  who  was  willing  to  spend,  and  be  spent,  to 
attain  his  object,  and  one  who  was  not. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  induction  coil;  one  could 
be  gotten,  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  for  a  few  pounds;  one  could 
probably  be  borrowed,  if  necessary.  Its  object  was,  evidently,  to 
neutralise  the  earth’s  magnetism,  and  so  to  test  whether  “homing” 
was  in  any  way  due  to  this ;  the  magnetised  needle  method  was  a 
clumsy  substitute,  very  ingenious,  but  not  likely  to  attain  its  end. 
So  the  essence  of  the  revolving  chamber  was  that  it  should  spin  on 
a  vertical  axis,  so  as  to  efface  the  memory  of  horizontal  directions: 
M.  Fabre’s  “swinging  in  all  ways  and  directions  ”  was  an  unscientific 
substitute,  which  could  only  be  effective  by  chance.  His  gymnastics 
were  like  using  a  smith's  hammer  to  drive  a  nail,  the  probable  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  defeat  its  own  object. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  truly, 

Philip  J.  Dear. 

Duddingston, 

Edinburgh. 
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